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JOHN WICKLIFF. 


JOHN WICKLIFF. 


Tus English proto-reformer was born A. D., 1324, in the 
village of Wickliff, in Yorkshire, on the river Tees. Then 
the Papacy had gathered strength in England from the days 
of Thomas Becket, at first Chancellor of the realm, and sub- 
sequently Archbishop of Canterbury, who is regarded by 
historians of the Catholic Church as a hero and a saint, but 
by others as a hypocrite and a traitor. At that time, the 
pontificate was hardly less influential in England than the 
throne, as we learn from the fact that Henry II., who sought 
to reform clerical abuses by the Constitution of Clarendon, 
who was the opponent of Becket, and whose servants assassi- 
nated him in the cathedral, was constrained by public senti- 
ment to do penance at the martyr’s tomb, where the monks 
drew blood from his bare shoulders with their scourges. 

Thi¥ power continued and increased with little variation 
during the reigns of Richard I., and Henry LI., and the first 
three Edwardses. Indeed, it received no effectual check till 
Wickliff, in the reign of Edward III. This reformer was 
educated at Oxford University, where he distinguished him- 
self in theology and the philosophy of Aristotle— many of 
whose works he committed to memory. He was also a pro- 
ficient in law, in the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, 
and in the works of the Latin fathers. He was a severe stu- 
dent, a profound scholar, a sarcastic writer, and a subtle 
disputant. 

One of his earliest literary productions was a treatise 
against the authority of the Pope. He sedulously opposed 
the efforts of the mendicant friars who endeavored to exert 
a controlling influence over the university, exposing their arts 
and intrigues. In 1361, he was elected President of Can- 
terbury College in this university ; but his disputes with the 
ecclesiastics, and his opposition to their intolerance, procured 
his expulsion. 

But subsequently having taken the degree of doctor of 
divinity, then no unmeaning title, he delivered lectures to 
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crowded assemblies with great applause. He had thrown 
down the gauntlet, and the champions of the Roman See had 
taken it up. The war had commenced — on one side the 
Papacy; on the other, Wickliff and his followers, Edward 
III. and his courtiers. In publications and discourses, this 
champion of reform assailed not only the monks and their 
loose morals, but the pontiff and the corrupt and unscrip- 
tural doctrines of the Roman hierarchy, denouncing the Pope 
as anti-Christ, a proud, worldly priest, the most cursed of 
clippers and purse-cutters. He urged upon the people the 
study of the inspired volume and the trial by this infallible 
standard of the faith and practice of the Catholic Church and 
of its priesthood, inveighed against their doctrine of visible 
church unity, of the supremacy of Peter among the apostles, 
and of the Roman among churches, of transubstantiation or 
the conversion of the sacramental elements into the literal 
body and blood of Christ, of the absolute nullity of the offi- 
cial acts of any and all ecclesiastics involved in mortal sin, 
of the impropriety and unscripturalness of large temporal 
possessions vested in the clergy, of the folly and sin of con- 
fession to a priest where contrition is sincere, of the parity of 
the clergy, and of the sufficiency of Seripture as a rule of 
faith and practice. These were among the sentiments which 
Luther subsequently defended at Worms and Calvin at Ge- 
neva, the cardinal points of the reformation. 

The pontiff and his allies, being over-matched in argument, 
and finding the general conviction and sympathy of the peo- 
ple supporting their opponents, resorted to ecclesiastical au- 
thority and physical force. The vatican thundered, because 

‘the Pope’s bull was disregarded, and Wickliff was cited to 
appear before a council in London with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at its head, who was authorized to try the cause, 
and to demand, if necessary, the assistance of the civil power 
to suppress what was falsely denominated the heresy of this 
reformer. Crowds from city and country flocked to St. 
Paul’s church to witness the trial. The excitement extended 
to the remotest parts of the kingdom, inspiring hope in the 
advocates of the new doctrines and alarming the fears of 
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their opponents. The king died before the decisive day 
arrived, but the royal authority, in the person of the Duke of 
Lancaster and other noblemen, protected the reformer and 
opposed the violence of the bishops, so that the assembly 
broke up in a tumult, and Wickliff escaped. 

But he was next cited to appear at Lambeth, where he pre- 
sented a paper explanatory of his sentiments, which his oppo- 
nents very properly thought it prudent to pronounce satis- 
factory, probably because Gregory XI. had died before the 
London meeting and the popedom was divided between the 
two pontiffs, Urban Il. and Clement VII. ; and with it were 
also divided the infallibility of his highness and the visible 
unity of the papacy. 

But the spirit of opposition which Wickliff had roused 
survived the death of Gregory. In his lectures in Oxford 
and his publications, he had expressed himself so strongly 
against transubstatiation that the vice-chancellor and other 
officers of the university passed sentence against him, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury summoned him to London for trial. 

His friends prevailed with him not to obey the summons, 
and the government of the university sent the commissioners 
appointed to try his cause a recommendation of him for 
eminent learning, piety and orthodoxy. 

Yet his sentiments were condemned, and a royal edict pro- 
cured and sent to the chancellor and protectors of the uni- 
versity, requiring the immediate expulsion from Oxford of 
himself and his adherents. He retired to his parish in Lut- 
terworth, where he continued the undisturbed discharge of 
his ministerial duties, and completed his translation of the 
Bible from the Latin vulgate into the English language. 
Soon after his arrival at this place he was seized with a slight 
shock of palsy; but he continued his labors till 1384, when 
the attack was repeated in his pulpit, from which he was 
borne by his parishoners who were ardently attached to him, 
and soon died in the sixtieth year of his age. 

In the pulpit he was a Boanerges, in controversy an Achil- 
les, and among the luminaries of the religious firmament, 
the morning star of the reformation. His followers, who 
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became numerous, were denominated Wickliffites, or by a 
vulgar term of reproach, Lollards. His writings, some of 
which have come down to our time, inspired with love of 
truth the minds of Huss and Jerome, of Prague in Bohemia; 
of Luther and other reformers in Central Europe. Their 


influence in Germany may be learned from the action of the 
council of Constance, which condemned his sentiments as 
heretical, and ordered his bones to be dug up and burnt — 
a sacrilegious sentence which was executed in 1425. But 
that conflagration gave new light to the world, and awoke to 
more vigorous and powerful action the enemies of papal 
oppression... It burnt up the Roman yoke that had galled for 
ages the neck of religious liberty, and gave her freedom and 
scope for personal development and the world’s reformation. 
She still lives to execute her mission and to shout, as the 
enginery of arbitrary power and ecclesiastical oppression crum- 
bles to atoms, * Glory to God in the highest.” 


A LANDSCAPE. 
BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


Sweet was the scene! apart the cedars stood, 

A sunny islet open’d in the wood ; 

With vernal tints the wild-brier thicket glows, 

For here the desert flourish’d as the rose ; 

From sapling trees with lucid foliage crown’d, 
Gay lights and stiadows twinkled on the ground: 
Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run, 

To hang their silver blossoms in the sun ; 

Deep velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 

Where troader. flowers their richest odors breathe : 
O’er all, the bees with murmuring music flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the treasured dew ; 
Whilst insects myriads, in their solar gleams, 
Glanced to and fro, like intermingling beams ; 

So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the air, 

It seem’d a place where angels might repair, 

And tune their harps beneath those tranquil shades 
To morning songs or moonlight serenades. 
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CHATEAU DE RAMBOUILLET. 


BY REV. K. PORTER DYER, 


Rambouillet (pronounced Ram'boo-eel ya) is a delightful 
and somewhat noted town in the North of France. It is sit- 
uated in the department of Seine-et-Oire. In geographical 
position it lies twenty-seven miles south-west from Paris, seven- 
teen from Versailles, and thirty north-east from Chartres. 
The railroad from Chartres to Paris passes directly through the 
town, and somewhat disturbs its ancient air of tranquility. 

The population of Rambouillet does not much exceed five 
thousand souls. In the beauty or extent of its woodland sce- 
nery, it cannot compare with St. Germain. Nor can it claim 
the antiquity of Dreux, which the Anglo-Normans ravaged 
near the close of the twelfth century, nor compare with it in 
public buildings generally, nor in manufacturess But it has 
become somewhat celebrated by the successful efforts of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI., about the time of the French revolu- 
tion, to establish here a Model Farm. On this farm some ex- 
periments were made in wool-growing, and here were kept 
the first Merino sheep imported into France. When it is re- 
membered that France (out of Paris) is emphatically an agri- 
cultural and horticultural country, that scarcely one fifth of 
its whole population is occupied in manufactures, and a very 
large proportion of the residue are fruit-raisers and vine-dress- 
ers, and farmers generally, it may easily be supposed that the 
Model Farm established by the King of such a country would 
be a model farm indeed. Such is the farm at Rambouillet. 

Aside from this, Rambouillet is distinguished for a fine old 
Chateau, not, perhaps, so magnificent as that of St. Germain, 
a century ago, yet occupied formerly as one of the royal resi- 
dences of the Kings of France. 

Here Francis I., Duke of Angouléme, the great-great-grand- 
son of Charles V., breathed his last. During a noble reign of 
thirty-two years on the throne of France, though engaged much 
of the time in war with his great rival, Charles V.of Germany, 
he won for himself the enviable reputation of an able statesman 
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and warrior, a patron of literature,and an accomplished gentle- 
man. He is reputed to have been likewise a popular sovereign. 
But even Kings are subject to the reverses of fortune, and it 
was so at length with Francis I. At the battle of Pavia, in 
1525, he was taken prisoner, and expired, as already observed, 
in the Chateau of Rambouillet, in 1547. 

When Charles X., successor to Napoleon, was on his way to 
Charbourg, in 1830, he made this Chateau his temporary sum- 
mer residence. 

This venerable pile is beautifully situated on a branch of the 
Eure River, which empties into the Seine near Louvres. It is 
a fine old castellated building, three stories in height, sur- 
mounted by Lutheran windows, and surrounded by numerous 
round and square turrets piercing the sky. Its basement is 
almost hidden from view by luxuriant shrubbery, and masses 
of thick foliage of dark rich green. Its gardens are laid out 
and adorned with such taste and skill as might become the 
summer residence of the ancient kings of the French. These 
are protected on two sides by walls of solid masonry. The 
beautiful stream at the base of these walls, sweeps gracefully 
round the Chateau on two sides, and by the sheen of its spark- 
ling waters enhances the loveliness of the landscape. 

In rear of the gardens the eye rests on shady groves, which 
offer cool retreats for summer rambles. Just over the stream, 
southward, stand tall old trees, none the less ornamental be- 
cause of spontaneous growth. Across the stream, westward, 
stands a noble old mansion, which by its‘ elegant rural sur- 
roundings seems fit to be the Palace of the Model Farm. 
Within the walls which protect the garden of the Chateau from 
the current, the building is encompassed by a high iron fence 
which gives the retreat at once an air of strength and security. 

The lithographic view of this old establishment and its en- 
virons, as executed by Vander, is fine, and exhibits it as a 
charming place to one fond of rural scenery and sequestered 
walks. No wonder the Kings of France loved its seclusion, 
before the superior charms of Versailles and its proximity to 
Paris presented more powerful attractions as a royal residence. 
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A PLACE WITHOUT SICKNESS. 
BY BEV. CYRUS MANN. 


“THERE is a place where there is no sickness,” said a little 
child who was suffering with a severe attack of scarlet fever. 
He was a bright, lovely boy of six years, and had for many 
days endured great pain ; anxious parents had watched about 
him, fearing that the dear object of their hopes was soon to 
be taken from them, and that all their fond expectations were 
to be crushed. The mind of the little sufferer was unusually 
active, and where does he now look for comfort? In what 
does he now repose for quietness and support? He knows 
that his condition is critical, and that he may never recover. 
The toys and amusements of childhood can no longer satisfy 
and delight the restless spirit; it flies upward to that home 
of which it had often heard in the Sabbath school and from 
the lips of believing parents. Impresssions had been made 
upon the heart which could not be effaced by the raging fever ; 
chords had been touched which reached beyond the grave 
and which would vibrate during future existence. There is 
a natural conviction, that the spirit will survive the ravages 
of death, and be susceptible of joy or sorrow amidst the 
unwasting ages of immortality. This conviction exists to 
some extent in the darkest regions of paganism. It has been 
common among all nations and is deeply implanted in the 
soul by the hand of the Creator. There are fairer fields and 
brighter days than earth affords with all its variegated beauty 
and loveliness, with all its charms and attractions. With 
whatever can regale the appetite and gratify the senses with 
pleasure, the mind leaps forward to something higher and 
nobler than this world presents, something more enduring 
and unfading than can be found in the present imperfect 
state. ’ 

What, then, is the great want of human nature, the one 
thing needful to the completion of its desires and wishes? 
For what should parents most of all seek in behalf of their 
children to secure their highest happiness? It is true piety, 
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the love and favor of the Redeemer, confidence in a Father 
who can relieve every suffering, whose bounty can supply 
every want, whose care can reach every condition and shed 
sweet peace and celestial light through the dark valley. 
Here we are assailed with almost innumerable diseases at the 
very dawn of our existence. The first tones heard from the 
little infant are cries of pain. Could he express his feelings, 
what a catalogue of sufferings would he relate. Joyous as 
are the days of youth, they are overcast with many a cloud, 
and the frail tabernacle is shaken with many a storm and 
tempest. The young need, and must have, a refuge to flee 
too in the time of trouble. Their anticipations must rest on 
something future, on a place where there is fulness of joy 
and pleasures forever more. 

To be adapted to their comprehension, heaven must be a 
place. Nearly all the ideas of the young are derived from 
locality. Their conceptions require something visible and 
tangible, like the objects seen around them. That which is 
purely spiritual, or simple space, invisible and etherial, is 
too abstract for their minds. It does not move and effect 
them, and call forth their earnest longing and panting for its 
attainment. Accordingly, the Scriptures uniformly represent 
heaven as a place. It is a city, whose builder and maker is 
God. It is described as having in it whatever is most desira- 
ble and adapted to our wants. There is “a pure river of 
the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of 
life which bore twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month.” In such representations there may be much 
that is figurative, and yet they forcibly imply locality. With- 
out idea of the place, we can scarcely conceive of heaven as 4 
reality. It appears as a thing of the imagination, and fails 
essentially of filling and satisfying the mind. 


Heaven is a place where sickness and pain never come. 
This world is a vale of tears. The groans of the sick and 
dying are wafted on every breeze. “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain until now.” The pestilence 
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is in the city, and it becomes a vast hospital resounding with 
the cry of disease and death. The destroyer is in the wilder- 
ness and the solitary places, and there is no escape from his 
grasp. What multitudes are attacked on the wide ocean and 
find a watery grave. Sickness lurks beneath every opening 
flower. 
‘Tn his grief, man seems 

Like the young tree, bowed low, as from its top 

Some strong hand tears away the clinging vine, 

Breaks by degrees the innumerable ties 

Of branches and soft tendrils intertwined, 

But, when quite parted, rising, and despoiled 

Of all its own with all its borrowed bloom, 

Standing, in naked loneliness, sublime.” 


But no inhabitant of heaven shall ever say, 1am sick. None 
will ever be called to watch around their agonizing friends, 
or wipe the cold sweat from their feverish brow, or wet the 
parched tongue and the quivering lip. Sighing and sorrow 
will then forever cease and all tears will be wiped away. The 
bloom of youth will never fade, the strength of manhood 
will never weaken, nor tire, nor be paralyzed. Every power 
of body and of mind will flourish in immortal vigor. The 
eye will never grow dim, nor the voice falter in the song 
of redeeming love, nor the heart faint in swift and cheerful 
obedience to the mandates of Jehovah. Eternal spring and 
unwithering joys will tune every harp in the realms of bliss. 

Heaven is a beautiful place. Many things are beautiful on 
earth. The blossoms of spring, the fields clothed with ver- 
dure, the forests decked in lovely attire, the bow in the 
clouds and the sun shining in his strength, fill us with admi- 
ration and delight. We are charmed with the beauties of 
art, with the delicate painting, the elegant and magnificent 
edifice, and the statuary which “almost makes the marble 
speak ;”’ but all these fall immeasurably below the realities 
of the spiritual and, to us, invisible world. Bring together 
all that charms us most in this probationary state, and con- 
centrate all the beauties of earth, and they are as nothing, 
compared with the glories which shine around the eternal 
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throne and adorn the mansions, where the Creator displays 
his “ all-sufficience” to make the bliss of every inhabitant 
complete. In the description of the upper sanctuary, the 
spirit of inspiration has exhausted all the stores of metaphor 
which language can supply or imagination reach. Every 
thing there is infinitely beautiful, bright and glorious, without 
one defect to mar or detract from its lustre. There are 
streets of gold and gates of pearl, and the foundations of the 
walls of the city are garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. The glorious sun of that world is obscured by no 
cloud, no dark night. The beauteous scenes and prospects 
of the hills and fields of paradise never fade. The leaf doth 
not wither, the blossoms diffuse immortal fragrance. Every 
countenance beams with joy and loveliness. There is no 
sin, no deformity in the blest inhabitants of that world. 
They are clothed in white, and the last stain has been washed 
from their robes in the blood of the Lamb. The rich variety 
of whatever can adorn and exalt, which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, and which the heart of man hath not con- 
ceived, is always in view. Say, ye redeemed from among 
men, ye inhabitants of the brighter, better world, is there 
any loss of beauty or grandeur which you have sustained by 
exchanging the objects of time for those nobler works of 
God in the celestial paradise? Would you not weep to be 
recalled from those blissful abodes to dwell again amidst the 
imperfections and trials of earth? ‘“ All here is empty shade, 
all there is solid ground.” 

Heaven is a home. Here are realized all the endear- 
ments which that word expresses. Home is the centre of 
our affections, the source of our joys. To that dear spot the 
thoughts fly from the remotest regions of the earth. The 
mariner, tossed on the raging seas, thinks of home; the wan- 
derer in the wiles of Africa dwells in imagination on the 
loved ones whom he has left behind; the soldier, rushing to 
the conflict, remembers the hearts which will bleed for him 
should he fall on the battle-field ; and the missionary of the 
cross, in the dark regions of paganism, yearns over the kin- 
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dred and friends from whom he is so widely separated. Kane 
and his company, in the frozen regions of the Arctic, and 
Fremont, buried in the snows of the Rocky Mountains, long 
for the dear home which may never greet them again. Every 
disciple of Jesus looks to heaven as his final abode, as the 
consummation of all his hopes. To the great family of the 
redeemed he feels united by stronger ties than any which 
bind him to earth. There is the elder Brother, whose affec- 
tion never abates, the infinite Father, an ocean of love, from 
whose fulness every want is satisfied, and the spirits of the 
just made perfect, stamped with the same image, and glowing 
with the same zeal, with the same high and enraptured emo- 
tions of gratitude and praise. In this home there is the 
same mutual sympathy and delight in each other. The soul 
of each is dear to all. Confidence knows no abatement, friend- 
ship no alloy, for all are perfect as their Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

Heaven is a place of purity. On earth the believer seems 
to be sanctified but in part. He loves the holy and perfect 
law of God and desires to be wholly conformed to its pure 
precepts ; but temptations allure, the remains of corruption 
turn him aside, and he often laments his imperfection. But 
in heaven he will be purified from all sin. Every feeling 
and emotion will there be holy; the whole heart and soul 
will be poured into every act of obedience; it will be ren- 
dered with the alacrity of the angels of light, and be in per- 
fect conformity with the will of the Supreme. Like the 
wrapt seraphim the whole being will be absorbed in the 
beatific vision of God and the Lamb. Selfishness will there 
be lost forever. To please and honor the Father of spirits 
will be the delightful employment of the multitude who sur- 
round the eternal throne. As those who were brethren and 
friends in Christ meet there, they will be clothed in white 
and love each other with a perfect love. No imperfection 
will mar their felicity or interrupt their mutual affection and 
confidence. They will be changed from glory to glory, and 
their only emulation will be to serve the great King with all 
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their powers. No whisper of envy will be heard in those 
regions of the blessed. No serpent will lurk beneath the 
flowers of Eden to tempt the higher or lower. No sin can 
ever enter those peaceful bowers, “those holy gates forever 
bar pollution, sin and shame.” 


We learn how to make home happy. ‘To say nothing of 
intellectual and physical education, parents and guardians 
should make assiduous efforts to recover their children from 
the ruin which sin has induced, by inculcating religious prin- 
ciples and enforcing them by parental example. Let the 
mind be early imbued with the precious truths of the gospel; 
let the light from heaven shine into it, and it will be like the 
cheering ray of the sun in the morning. The clouds of sor- 
row will be dispersed, the storm of angry passion will pass 
away and cheerfulness will pervade the domestic circle. A 
calm and delightful peace will alleviate every suffering and 
heighten the joyousness of prosperity. Home will be a little 
paradise begun on earth to be perfected beyond the grave. 

What a blessing are pious parents to their children. By 
their prayers, counsels and fidelity, their offspring learn to 
“tread the road to endless joy.” They will be secured 
against the allurements of vice and the blandishments of the 
wicked. They will enjoy the smiles of a Father in heaven, 
whose favor is life and his loving kindness is better than life. 
It is said of the illustrious statesman of Marshfield, that 
* to the close of his life, he retained that reverence for the 
Bible and the religion it inculcates, which his excellent 
parents taught him in infancy.” Here were the true ele 
ments of his greatness and his surpassing, world-wide influ- 
ence. Ye parents, as you value the happiness and future 
usefulness of your children, labor incessantly to fit them, 
through divine grace and assistance, for the mansions of 
purity and bliss. Direct their thoughts and affections up 
ward in the morning of life, and let not your solicitude for 
them cease till Christ is formed in them the hope of glory. 
Blend in your earliest instructions those associations which 
will cheer them in their moments of sorrow, and buoy up 
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their spirits with the assurance, ‘ that there is a place where 
there is no sickness.” 


‘¢ There is a home for weary souls, 
By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When tossed on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls, 
And all is drear but heaven. 
There, fragrant flowers, immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given; 
There, rays divine disperse the gloom : — 
Beyond the confines of the tomb 
Appears the dawn of heaven.” 


THE CROSS. 


Blest they who seek, 

While in their youth, 

With spirit meek 

The way of truth. 
To them the Sacred Scriptures now display 
Christ as the only true and living way; 
His precious blood on Calvary was given 
‘To make them heirs of endless bliss in heaven. 
And e’en on earth the child of God can trace 
Tue glorious blessings of his Savior’s grace. 

For them he bore 

His Father’s frown; 

For them he wore 

The thorny crown. 

Nailed to the cross 

Endured its pain, 

That his life’s loss 

Might be their gain. 

Then haste to choose 

That better part, 

Nor ever dare refuse 

The Lord your heart, 

Lest he declare, 

“]T know you not;” 

And deep despair 

For ever be your lot. 

Now look to Jesus who on Calvary died, 
And trust on Him alone who there was crucified. 
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Hopeless insanity! The words rang in his ears as a death- 
knell to all his hopes of happiness. What a change from the 
years of domestic bliss which looked brighter than ever in the 
retrospect, now that they were gone forever. 

Captain Wilson leaned his weary head upon his hand, and 
for a few moments gave way to the most poignant gricf. The 
wife of his bosom hopelessly insane, as had just been the an- 
nouncement of a council of able physicians ; about to be sent 
from her home to spend the few years which might be assigned 
her in a public asylum, there to breathe out her soul to God, 
with not one relative or friend to perform the last sad offices 
of affection. This was surely affliction enough of itself to 
make one weary of life; but when he remembered his chil- 
dren, deprived of the tenderness and care of one of the most 
devoted of mothers, the desolation of his own heart without 


her cheering smile and sympathy, he shrank from what was 
before him. 


But Captain Wilson was a Christian, and though sorely 
oppressed, yet he was not wholly cast down. He had allowed 
himself to view the picture in its darkest shades. Now he 
tried to call to mind everything which would fortify him to 
meet calmly and submissively the trial before him. He knew 
where to seek for strength, and after a short but severe strug- 
gle, he could say from the heart, “ Shall we receive good from 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we not also receive evil? 
Though he slay me yet will I trust in him.” 

His meditations were at this moment interrupted by the 
voice of a little urchin upon whom three summers had smiled, 
who, putting his head in at the door, called out, ‘ Come pa, 
see doctor.” 

The father started quickly to his feet, wondering at his own 
forgetfulness. The physicians, after a minute and careful ex- 
amination of the state of his wife, had, in compliance with his 
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wishes, proceeded to the chamber of his daughter, who, it was 
feared, had received an injury in the spine. They were now 
in consultation, and his little son had come to request his 
attendance. 

How true it is, in the dispensations of Providence, that one 
affliction seldom comes alone. Certainly this was so in the 
case of Captain Wilson, for here was his daughter just bud- 
ding into womanhood, condemned to her bed for many months, 
while in answer to the eager, trembling inquiry of the father, 
“ Will she ever be well?” Dr. Spaulding, the family phy- 
sician, answered, “I will not deceive you. Her’s is a very 
doubtful case.” 

At the age of twenty-one Captain Wilson married his cou- 
sin, Catherine Rand, who died just one year after leaving a 
feeble infant to take the place in her father’s affections, ren- 
dered vacant by her mother’s decease. The little Martha 
lived and grew, and when she was eight years old, welcomed 
with open arms another mother to their desolate home. 
Through the ten years which followed, Mrs. Wilson was indeed 
a mother to the young girl, and when a few months before 
this time her complaints assumed a nervous character, which, 
at the birth of her fifth child, terminated in hopeless insanity, 
not one of her own children mourned as did the almost heart- 
broken Martha. 

She shrank from the sight of her father’s grief, and for a 
brief period was entirely overwhelmed with the thought of the 
weight of care which would rest upon him, and as she feared 
would sink him into a premature grave. 

“Oh, if I were only well and strong,” she cried out almost 
in an agony of apprehension, “ how much I could do to re- 
lieve him.” 

“You are still able to render his situation far more com- 
fortable, by your cheerful submission to the will of your Hea- 
venly Father,’ was the suggestion of her inward monitor. 
Upon this principle Martha endeavored to act ; and when next 
her father visited her couch, and with a sickly attempt at a 
smile asked, whether she suffered much pain, her face 
brightened as she answered with an affectionate caress, ‘“ No 
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more than is good for me. I know who sends this affliction, 
and that ‘he doeth all things well.’ ” 

The week following was one which would not soon be for- 
gotten in that suburban dwelling. Captain Wilson conveyed 
his wife to the asylum, with scarce a hope that she would ever 
return ; and when at the last moment while her children 
clung around, to beg her not to leave them, and the feeble wail 
from the infant stirred the deepest fountains of the father’s 
heart, the once-fond mother only looked on in stupid astonish- 
ment; even the experienced nurse owned to herself that the 
physicians were right,—she was lost to her family forever. 

That was indeed a dark day, both to the sorrow-stricken 
husband and the group of little nurselings he left at home. 
It was with the utmost difficulty he could command his feel- 
ings sufficiently to assume the calmness of exterior so neces- 
sary to manage an invalid. Mile after mile was passed, while 
only a monosyllable fell from his lips in answer to the indiffer- 
ent remarks of the attendant, while Mrs. Wilson gazed stu- 
pidly from the windows of the carriage, or fell asleep upon the 
shoulder of her nurse. But who can tell the agony concen- 
trated into the period occupied by their ride of twenty miles? 
How fresh in the mind of the weary man was the first intro- 
duction to his wife, then a lovely girl of twenty. Then came 
their betrothal and marriage, hastened by the necessity for 
his joining his ship. How quickly she had won the heart of 
his little daughter. How rapidly sped away the few weeks 
which followed before he was to leave her. Then the happy 
seasons occurring once in a few months when he returned to 
his family. With what smiles and tears of joy was he wel- 
comed. For one brief moment he forgets his grief, and 4 
bright smile plays around his mouth; but it is instantly suc- 
ceeded by a look of anguish such as it would melt the hard- 
est heart to witness. He sighs heavily as he remembers that 
those days are gone, never to return. The most tender words 
of affection, the most endearing caress brings no response. 
A vacant inanimate stare seems stereotyped upon that once 
bright, intelligent, loving countenance. 

“QO my God! place thine arm underneath me, support me 
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in this hour of trial,” burst from his lips; “ give me strength 
to submit to thy righteous will.” But we must turn from 
this scene to the little ones whom he had left at home. 

For hours after the carriage rolled slowly from the yard the 
children clung together in the chamber of their sick sister, 
weeping as if there was not in the future one ray of hope to 
light their path. Feeble and nervous as the invalid was, for a 
time she yielded herself without restraint to her own sorrow, 
and her tears flowed with the rest. Occasionally the maiden 
sister of Captain Wilson, who had come to reside with them, 
opened the door, said a few words in a cheerful voice, but 
finding it only added to their grief, she thought it best to 
let Nature have its free course, knowing that the buoyant 
spirits of youth would soon come to their relief. 

The good old: nurse, who had been in the family since Mar- 
tha was a baby, having soothed her own little charge, who 
only of all the household was quiet in the midst of the sor- 
row which surrounded her, and who was never to experience 
a mother’s love or tenderness, proceeded to the room which 
had been recently fitted up for the invalid. Here she found 
that Sammy had crept to his sister’s side, and exhausted by 
his sorrow, had fallen asleep ; his yellow curls lying on Mar- 
tha’s bosom. Sarah, Louise and little Thomas sat holding 
each other by the hand, their eyes red and swollen with weep- 
ing, and their lips quivering as their sister tried to induce 
them to go below for dinner. 

Very quietly Betsey removed Sammy to his crib, bathed 
Martha’s forehead and hands, smoothed the counterpane and 
then after a low wisper left the room, and returned bear- 
ing the tiny form which she proceeded to place in the 
arms open to receive it. Just at this moment the little one, 
moved hy an infantile dream, smiled in the face of its pro- 
tectress, and Betsey seizing the opportunity, said, “ There, 
Martha, she is yours. If your mother could speak, she would 
say so. You must be its mother. 1 know you will love the 
sweet little creature.” 

There was a holy look of affection upon the pale face as with 
a smile and a tear the young girl received the trust and 
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pressed the darling to her breast. What a revulsion in her 
feelings! But now she had prayed that God would take her 
from a world of sin and sorrow, now her whole soul went out 
with the petition, “ Spare me, Lord, for the sake of this mo- 
therless babe.” 

Seemingly satisfied with the result of her proceedings, 
Betsey turned with a smile upon her lip to the silent group 
who had been observant of every motion. 

‘*Come Sarah,” she said, addressing the eldest, “ you will 
feel better to eat some dinner and take a run in the garden.” 

Sarah only answered by a sorrowful shake of the head. 

Just at this minute a pleasant little coo from the baby 
caused a rush of all three of the children to the bed. 

“See, Martha! oh, do look, Thomas!” shouted Louise for 
a moment, forgetful of her grief; “ the baby knows me; see 
her laugh,” and the childish head nodded merrily, while plea- 
sant words of endearment sounded out clear and musical 
through the room. 

“ This is the prettiest baby 1 ever saw,” said Thomas firmly, 
while his large thoughtful eyes, so like his mothers, were fixed 
intently upon his little sister. 

“So she is,” rejoined Sarah. “Louise, please let me play 
to her now, you’ve had your turn.” 

With some reluctance Louise allowed her sister to take her 
place ; and for the fifteen minutes which succeeded, the little 
Miss was won to repeat the story, her listeners loved so 
well, and received very graciously the terms of fondness 
lavished upon her. In the midst of this scene the dinner bell 
rang, and a few words from Martha induced the older chil- 
dren to answer the summons. Betsey soon came with the 
tray covered with a most tempting repast; taking the babe 
from the bed, and propping her charge with pillows. When 
the meal was finished, as it was very quickly, for Martha’s 
appetite was small and variable, she said, ‘“« Betsey, I have been 
thinking that although I am confined to my bed, I can do 
something to help my poor father.” 

“Indeed you can, Martha,” replied the good woman, speak- 
ing with the familiarity which her long residence in the family 
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prompted. ‘ You have great influence with the children, and 
if you would try to keep up and be cheerful for their sakes, 
and have a care for them, it would be the best thing to take 
your mind from yourself and be doing them a world of good.” 

“7 dread to see father,” suggested Martha, after a pause. 

“Yes, he is to be pitied more than all the rest,” said the 
tender-hearted woman. ‘“ He knows nothing more of the 
care of children than this baby ; and no wonder. He has all 
his life long been to sea until the last year. I can’t get his 
pale, haggard face out of my mind. It will be a dreadful 
change for him.” 

“7 mean to try to be cheerful for his sake,” answered Mar- 
tha, making an attempt to smile. 

“ And you will succeed I’m sure,” replied Betsey, in an en- 
couraging tone, as she laid the babe, who was asleep in the 
bed. “I’m going to send the children out in the garden while 
you have a nap, and then I will talk about to-morrow. 

When she was left alone, Martha tried in vain to sleep. 
The ensuing hour was passed in forming plans for the future, 
and in praying for grace and wisdom to train the little ones so 
early deprived of a mother’s care, when the sound of steps 
was heard upon the stairs, and a tiny face peeped into the 
door, her mind was calm and firm for the duties before her. 

“She’s awake ; I saw her eyes wide open,” shouted Sammy 
to the group waiting below; “ I’ll ask her to let us come up.” 
He opened the door, laughed a low, pleasant laugh in return 
for her smile, and warned by her uplifted finger that baby was 
still asleep, approached the bed on tip-toe. ‘ We’ve been out 
in the garden, may we come in here now?” he asked in a 
whisper, when hardly waiting for a nod of assent, he went to 
the door to call his brother and sisters. 

They had been having a fine romp, as appeared from their 
rosy cheeks and quickened breath. The grief of the morning 


had for a time been forgotten ; but it needed only a word to 
recall it. . 
Martha motioned them to draw their chairs to the side of 
her bed, when in a most tender-loving manner she reminded 
them of their loss, and of their father’s sorrow, and asked them 
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if they would promise to be kind to each other, and obedient 
to her wishes if she would try to be a mother to them. 

Sarah and Louise gave a ready assent too evidently without 
much thought, while Thomas sat looking at his sister, his 
eyes expressive of great interest. At length he said, “If 
you’re going to be our mother, who'll be our Martha ?”’ 

At this they all laughed, and Martha drew him down for a 
kiss. 

“J shall be your sister just the same, and I shall try to do 
just as mother would wish, if she were here. Now the first 
thing is to have the house cheerful to receive papa. When 
we have arranged our plan, I will ask aunt Ann to help us to 
execute it. 1 want everything to look as cheerful as possible ; 
and as he will not be here until late, you may all sit up to tea, 
and you must not cry or look sober, but try to be obedient, 
good children, and that will make him forget some of his 
cares.” , 

Aunt Ann coming in at this time, joined heartily in their 
plans, and soon four pairs of little hands were working with a 
right good will to make all ready for papa. 

The apartment in which Mrs. Wilson had been confined was 
a large pleasant room on the second floor, with a small one 
attached, which had been used as a play-room for the children. 
As the affectionate daughter could readily understand, that 
arranged as it was, everything would tend to increase the sad- 
ness of her father by reminding him of his loss, she had deter- 
mined to appropriate this room to her own use, and by mak- 
ing it as cheerful as possible, induce him to remain in it more 
frequently. The children were therefore set to work to clear 
the play-room to receive a bed, while an old-fashioned sofa 
which was intended for an invalid, was brought from the attic 
for her use through the day. 

Children are fond of a change, and while these arrange- 
mei.ts were taking place, Sammy jumped and shouted with 
delight, and the older ones were not behind him in their ex- 
pressions of joy. Pictures were hung in every place which 
afforded an opportunity, and to crown the whole, a fine por- 
trait of their mother as she was when she came a bride to the 
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house, was suspended from the wall just opposite the invalid’s 
couch. It hung just where the rays of the setting sun fell 
upon it, warming the bright, happy countenance into life and 
beauty ; and when Martha, placed in a large chair, supported 
by pillows, was drawn into her new apartment, a brilliant 
light reflected from the pure brow, and it seemed to the young 
girl to meet her gaze with a smile of encouragement and 
approbation. 

Captain Wilson had followed the sea from his boyhdéod ; had 
risen through the successive stages from a cabin boy to be the 
commander and part owner of a large merchant vessel, run- 
ning from New York to Havre. His family lived in the vicin- 
ity of Newark, N. J., and as we have intimated, consisted of 
his wife and six children. His sister, with Betsey the nurse, 
a cook, and a man-servant, constituted the household. 

It was early in September, and though the days were warm 
and the weather delightful, the evenings were cool and chilly. 
As Captain Wilson drew near his home, the weight upon his 
spirits only seemed to increase. He actually shrank from the 
weeping, sorrowing group he expected to encounter. The 
coachman drove the weary horses slowly into the yard, and 
the father, overcome by his emotions, pressed his handkerchief 
to his eyes, while his form shook with emotion. In imagination 
he even now heard his little ones calling aloud for their mo- 
ther, their grief renewed at the sight of him. Hardly raising 
his eyes he stepped from the carriage and slowly ascended the 
steps ; but scarcely had he reached the door, when a little 
curly head was thrust out into the night-air, and a merry 
voice shouted back in glee, “ He’s come! I’s so glad! Yes, he 
has, he has come !”? was echoed joyfully through the hall ; and 
before he could collect his thoughts, the agitated father was 
conducted up the wide staircase, where the door of the room 
he had so dreaded to enter was thrown wide open, and the 
happy group who accompanied him ushered him in and led 
him across the apartment to the couch where lay his sick 
daughter, waiting with open arms to receive him and welcome 
his return. 

As Captain Wilson gazed in his daughter’s expressive face, 
and met her tearful, earnest eyes so full of anxious affection, 
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he realized all her care for him, and her desire to do everything 
in her power to lighten his heavy load of sorrow. In that one 
moment their hearts were knit together, as under other eir- 
cumstances they could not have been for years ; and through 
all the months of trial which followed, was recalled by both 
with softened recollections. 

“God bless you, my child!” he exclaimed, in a husky 
voice, “and may he long continue you to be a comfort and a 
blessing to your father.” 

He then turned, and approaching the cheerful fire which 
blazed upon the hearth, said, “ this is indeed comfortable, the 
air without is very chilly.’ Directly over the mantel-piece 
hung the portrait before mentioned; and the bright blaze 
flashing up and flitting across the features, gave the counten- 
ance a most life-like appearance. He started forward, while 
poor Martha’s heart fluttered like a caged bird, when Sammy 
clung to his father, saying, “ See, papa, that’s my pretty mam- 
ma; sister Martha says I may kiss her every day I’m good. 
Please hold me up to kiss it now.” 

Captain Wilson, without a word, complied with the child’s 
wish. He could not command his voice to speak, and the 
embarrassing silence was relieved by the entrance of the nurse 
with the tray for tea. 

“* Papa, papa, why can’t we have supper up here every 
night,” called out Louise in an ecstacy of delight, as Betsey 
proceeded to roll into the centre of the room a large table 
and to lay the cloth. 


“| thought,” suggested Martha, in an apologizing man- 
ner, “that you would be cold —and — that — that it would 
be pleasant for all to be together this evening.” 

“Thank you, my child,” responded the Captain, approach- 
ing the couch. ‘ My feelings have been consulted in every 
particular. My home seems like a paradise ”— and so indeed it 
did, in comparison with the scenes his imagination had painted. 
“ What fairies have been here to-day,” he asked, addressing 
his younger daughters, whose eyes followed his every move- 
ment. “I could hardly have believed in such a change.” 
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“We have made a nice room in here, too,” replied Sarah, 
opening the door into Martha’s bedroom. 

“That is really delightful. Then we are to have Martha 
with us every day.” Captain Wilson spoke warmly and 
more cheerfully than he had done since the announcement 
of his wife’s hopeless state. His only anxiety was removed, 
and that was the fear lest the movement from so distant a 
room as the one Martha had occupied, might prove of injury 
to her — certainly, if the effort were often repeated. 

“‘T moved all the books,” ‘ And I moved the playthings,” 
was the eager cry of Sarah and Louise. “I helped you 
move the blocks,” was the quiet rejoinder of the more exact 
Thomas. 

“ And what did Sammy do?” asked the really delighted 
father, taking the golden-haired boy upon his lap. 

“T combed Betsey’s hair to make it look pretty, for papa,” 
said the boy in an exulting tone. 

At this reply, papa really laughed and told the boy that he 
must certainly make a barber, he had succeeded so well. 

“ But Betsey said I pulled like an old Trojan,’ continued 
the child, much excited at the merriment he had caused. 

The laugh was now turned upon the good woman, who 
was glad to escape from the room; and in a moment Aunt 
Ann entered, and was followed by the cook with the tea. It 
was an unusual event for the younger children to be up at 
so late an hour, and they evidently intended to make the 
most of it. Captain Wilson poured a cup of tea for his 
daughter, buttered her muffins, and placed them upon the 
small teapoy at her side. As he had scarcely tasted food 
through the day, he evidently enjoyed the repast upon which 
the cook had expended no little skill; and when at its close 
they drew around the family altar, though his voice trembled 
as. he prayed for the absent member of the household, yet his 
heart swelled with thankfulness as he remembered the bless- 
ings still left him. 

When the children had bid their father good night, and 
the sound of their voices in the hall had ceased, Captain 
Wilson seated himself by his daughter, and enjoyed with her 
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a quiet season, such as soothed and comforted both their 
hearts. He felt that he had never known her worth; that it 
needed just this affliction to develop those latent traits which 
she herself hardly knew she possessed. She evidently had a 
tact in governing the children without sceming to exercise 
authority, which would be of inestimable value under the 
present circumstances. Then she had exhibited a forethought 
and judgment in her plans which greatly pleased her father. 

*“ You are wonderfully like your own mother,” he said, 


gazing lovingly into her face. ‘“ Both in person and charac- 
ter you resemble her more than I was aware.” 


Martha smiled, as she replied, “ I should like to name the 
baby for my mother. Betsey says she is to be my particular 
charge, and if there is no objection’? —she hesitated, for 
her father’s countenance had assumed the look of distress 
which it always wore when the motherless infant was men- 
tioned. 

Making an effort, however, he quickly regained his com- 
posure, and said, “ Katy then it shall be. It is a pleasant 
thought, and we shall love her all the more for her name. 
You know, my dear, i have heretofore been scarcely able to 
endure the sight of the poor little wee thing, when I remem- 
bered — well I must try to imitate your example, and per- 
form the present duties, leaving it for the softening hand of 
time to allay the poignancy of our sorrow; but of little 
Katy, 1 shall love to think as the object of your tender 
care. But, my child, I fear all this will be too much for your 
strength. Can you endure so much bustle and confusion as 
the presence of the children will bring to your room?” 

“God will give me strength,” was the murmured response. 
** Yes,”’ she added, after a moment’s pause, and gazing into 
her father’s face with eyes moistened by her emotion, “he 
has given me a mission, ‘and I feel sure he will grant me the 
necessary wisdom and strength to execute it. You can 
hardly imagine the delight it is to me to feel that I am not to 
be wholly laid aside from usefulness. I think I can bear 
pain with more courage when I am assured of that.” 

“You have already accomplished much, my child,’ was 
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the almost inarticulate reply. “ When I see you, notwith- 
standing your pain, doing so much to alleviate my suffering, 
and for the good of your brothers and sisters, it causes me 
the keenest mortification. I see that I have not yielded a 
cheerful submission to the will of my heavenly Father. I 
had a feeling, though unacknowledged to myself, that my 
trial was so great that it relieved me from all other duties 
and responsibilities; and I am now forgetting in my own 
pleasure that you have been through far more excitement 
than is good for you. You are very pale. I shall send 
Betsey to youat once. If I had been told as I approached the 
house, that I should have passed the evening in the enjoy- 
ment of so much real comfort, I could not have believed it 
possible. Good night, love; I know you will not forget the 
absent one in your prayers. ” 

For several days, the children were mindful of their promise 
to their sister. Sarah and Louise were willing to occupy 
themselves in their studies, and under her supervision hear 
each other’s recitations. Thomas was always thoughtful of 
her wishes, and ready to obey her commands; but the 
poor girl was afflicted with an almost constant pain in her 
head, and she soon became aware’ that if she would continue 
to exercise the watchfulness of a mother over her young 
charge, she must adopt some plan whereby she could be 
wholly free from the care of their studies. She knew her 
mother had a dislike to sending them so far as it would be 
necessary to enable them to reap benefit from the best schools 
in the neighboring city, and there was no private school near 
at hand; though there were a sufficient number of children 
to maintain one. At length, after losing her sleep one entire 
night, and having a day of serious sickness in consequence, 
a happy thought occurred to her which, if accomplished, 
would relieve her of all her difficulty. She was sure of her 


father’s cooperation in any plan she might propose, and only 
waited for a suitable opportunity to inform him of it before 
she took measures to put it in execution. 

Belonging to her father’s estate, and but a few rods distant 
from the house, was a neat cottage formerly occupied by a 
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maiden sister of the owner. This was vacant, and one of the 
rooms might be fitted up, at a trifling expense, as a school- 
room. Among the friends of the family was a widow lady 
in destitute circumstances, who, with one daughter, had been 
for some time seeking employment. Her mother had been 
in the habit of giving them assistance, and she knew would 
approve of their influence upon the children. The daughter 
was well educated and could have obtained an eligible situa- 
tion as teacher, but for her unwillingness to leave her mother. 
Martha had no doubt a sufficient number of pupils might be 
obtained from the neighboring families to afford them a com 
fortable support. 

Captain Wilson was so much delighted with the proposi- 
tion, that he immediately ordered the carriage and rode to 
the city to see them, and returned in an hour in company 
with Miss Palmer, the lady in question. She said her mother 
gratefully accepted their offer. She was ready to commence 
making her arrangements at once, and indeed proposed going 
that very day to the cottage, and calling upon such ladies as 
they might name in regard to pupils. 

Captain Wilson smiled his approbation of her promptness, 
and told her she had one requisite fora commander of a 
vessel ; while Martha made out a list of scholars, such as she 
thought would be glad to attend school. 

So energetic was Miss Palmer, that before the close of the 
week she and her mother were settled in their new home, 
ready for their school of twenty pupils to commence on Mon- 
day morning. 

By this arrangement, Martha was enabled to have several 
hours every day of absolute quiet, and soon found the bene- 
ficial result upon her system. She was now able to enjoy the 
nightly gathering in her room, and it soon became quite a 
matter-of-course that tea should be carried up there. Little 
Katy grew every day more fond of her loving sister, and her 
presence enlivened many weary hours. 

Not many weeks had passed before this dutiful daughter 
became aware that her father was failing in strength and 
spirits. He often sat gazing absently into the fire, and was 
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obliged to make an effort to arouse himself when addressed 
by his children. Little Sammy, his pet and plaything, used 
to climb into his lap, and touched by his look of sadness, 
whisper, “I is sorry papa feel bad. Martha say I is good, 
’cause I don’t cry now; and God will let me see my pretty 
mamma some time up in the sky.” 

Captain Wilson, on such occasions, could only press the 
child closer to his heart. He had given up the command of 
the ship in which he had sailed for years, with the intention 
of remaining at home; but now he felt the need of the stimu- 
lus of active life, and a hankering for the sea. Had Martha 
been in health, he would not have hesitated a moment; but 
he could not think of adding to her care. He had determined 
to ceek some other employment, when a most favorable offer 
was made him to go to India. He felt a strong desire to 
accept it, but the thought of his family withheld him. His 
sister, though capable of providing for their bodily wants, was 
not such an one as he should choose to be with his children 


in case Martha’s health should fail. She was altogether too 
indulgent, especially with the little boys, who were her favor- 
ites. His answer must be given in a few days. What should 
he do? 


“ Father,” said Martha, one night after the children had 
retired and when they had sat silent for the space of half an 
hour. 

He started quickly, and approaching her looked inquiringly 
in her face. 

The young girl’s voice trembled, as she asked, “ Now that 
we are all so comfortably settled, why don’t you go to sea for 
atime? I think a voyage would do you good.” 

As the result of this conversation, Captain Wilson wrote 
an acceptance of his appointment before he retired to rest, 
and in a fortnight, after having paid a farewell visit to his 
wife, without being recognized by her, and made every possi- 
ble arrangement for the comfort of his family, sailed for Cal- 
cutta expecting to be absent thirteen months. 

With the family at home the winter passed very quietly away. 
Sarah, Louise and Thomas gained the approbation of their 
teacher by their studiousness and careful attention to the 
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rules of the school, while at home the precept, and more par- 
ticularly the example, of their elder sister was producing its 
legitimate fruits. Far less often than formerly did the little 
girls dispute about trifles, or show a disposition to take advan- 
tage of Thomas, or tyrannize over him in their plays. 

On one occasion, particularly, Martha listened with a swell- 
ing heart to a conversation carried on in her room, and felt 
that she ought never to yield to discouragement while her 
instructions had so evidently taken root and were yielding 
such pleasant fruit. It was the afternoon of Wednesday, 
the week succeeding New Year, Sarah and Louise were intent 
upon a new puzzle which had been one of their presents. It 
proved indeed a puzzle to them. Louise first discovered the 
mode of putting it together, and in rather a triumphant 
manner began to explain it to her sister. 

“Do keep still,” began Sarah, sharply ; “I want to find it 
out myself;” but instantly checking herself, she added, 
softly, “I did not mean to speak so, will you please to excuse 
it?” 

“Yes indeed, replied Louise, “I ought not to have told 
you at all. J know you can do it if you take it in your own 
hands. There, that is right!” and in her joy she leaned for- 
ward and kissed her sister’s cheek. 

“ How happy it makes us to try to do right,” said Sarah. 
“Martha says, if I try I shall overcome my quick temper; 
and I am trying with all my might. It makes me love every- 
body when I can think quick enough to conquer myself.” 

“Martha told me,” responded Louise, “ that it is a great 
deal more credit to you to govern your temper, than it is to 
me to govern mine, for you are naturally quick to fecl any 
thing. But she says she sees it is more difficult for me to 
forgive than for you. How hard she tries to have us do 
right.” Just at this moment Thomas came from the hed- 
room drawing little Katy in a light wagon. The child was 
worrying, and the little boy was weary with trying to amuse 
her. ‘ Won’t you please to take baby a little while?” he 
asked, approaching his sisters. 

“No, we can’t; don’t you see we are busy? and she’s 
cross. Carry her to nurse,’ answered Sarah. 
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“Nurse has gone away, and Aunt Ann is ironing. She 
wants us to amuse her a little while, and my arms ache so.” 

Martha started up on her couch, with the intention of call- 
ing the boy to her side, when Louise said, “ Let’s take her, 
we can play afterward,” and for a few minutes the room 
resounded with the merry shouts of the little girls, and the 
responsive laugh from the baby, while Thomas was rendered 
perfectly happy by the voluntary offer of Sarah to allow him 
to take the new top, which Sammy left his pile of blocks to 
see spin. 


It is now again mid-winter: Captain Wilson has arrived 
at New York; the vessel has been spoken in the harbor, and 
he is hourly expected home. Let us once more enter the 
large parlor where the family have assembled to welcome 
him. Martha, pale, yes, paler than ever, but with a bright 
light of happiness beaming from her eye, lies in her wonted 
place upon the couch, while Thomas and Sammy are standing 


near, receiving instruction in the mysteries of cats-cradle. 
There is a world of patience on the part of the teacher and 
some perseverance in the pupils; but still the cord will not 
assume the proper shape on Sammy’s hands. “I guess it 
slips off too often,” he says, looking archly in his brother’s 
face, and bursting into a merry laugh. Sarah and Louise sit 
by the window, each holding a book, but far oftener their 
eyes are fixed upon the road than upon the page. Nearly 
opposite them sits Aunt Ann with her knitting, for she thinks 
the time will pass more quickly if she is at work. 

But who is that frail lady seated in the large stuffed chair ? 
Is she a stranger, to intrude upon the group at such a sacred 
hour of reunion? A flush mantles her pale cheek as she 
hears a carriage approaching, and she almost loses her hold 
upon the little fair form she has been coaxing to remain in 
her arms. But the carriage passes on and leaves her paler 
than before. Hark! what is she saying, “ Katy, sweet little 
Katy, will she not stay with mamma?” 

Can it be then, that the light of intelligence again beams from 
those eyes ? — that reason again sits upon her throne? Yes, 
itis indeed so. By a severe fever Mrs. Wilson was brought 
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to the verge of the grave, and for days lay hovering between 
time and eternity. Betsey was summoned to the asylum, 
where she watched her mistress with the most untiring care, 


and had the unalloyed happiness, when the patient was pro- 
nounced out of danger, to see that she was recognized. She 
remained with Mrs. Wilson until the physician of the asylum 
pronounced it safe for her to return to her family. 

Katy, however, cannot be contented to remain so quiet. 
She sees the kitten under the sofa and she jumps down to 
catch it. Pussy is reluctant to be caught, and tries to elude 
the little grasp which only secures the tail. Presently a 
scream from baby proclaims that she has revenged herself 
upon her pursuer. Sarah and Louise run from the window 
to Katy’s rescue, and are loud in their abuse of pussy, and 
their condolence with the little miss. In the midst of all this 
noise a carriage stops unnoticed at the gate—a manly form 
approaches the house, and a firm, well known step is heard 
ascending the stairs. 

“Papa! Papa!!” is shouted by all the younger children, 
while Martha, in her excitement, sits upright, and the lady in 
the chair presses her hands upon her heart. Sammy is already 
in his father’s arms and Thomas clinging to him, while the 
little girls each strive for a hand to lead him into the room. 
He enters the door, takes a step toward Martha’s couch, theu 
stops, his eyes rivetted upon the lady in the chair, while a 
death-like pallor overspreads his bronzed cheek. He thinks 
it an illusion of the imagination, but one he cannot shake off. 
She opens her arms and her white lips move, when with a 
joyful cry he starts forward and clasps her in his strong em- 
brace, exclaiming, “ My God, I thank thee; it is my own, 
my precious wife!” 

And here we must leave them, having already extended 
our story beyond its original limits. Mrs. Wilson recovered 
her health; and as Martha slowly declined, was able to render 
her last days happy by her tender solicitude, while the chil- 
dren never forgot that they owed much of their comfort and 
usefulness in after life to their sister’s influence. 


































RACHEL.—A JEWISH STORY. 
BY SHARASIAH BETHLEHIM. 
CHAPTER I, 


The sky was cloudless, and the sun rose bright. Every hill- 
top rejoiced in the baptism of glory, and the flowers of the val- 
leys lifted their sweet brows for the scattered drops. Olivet— 
blessed Olivet—and all “ the mountains about Jerusalem,” 
shook off their fragrant dews upon the soft wings of the light 
breeze. The palatial towers that defended and adorned the 
massive walls, flung their long shadows athwart the city and 
out upon the suburbs. 

But in the whole scene, the most conspicuous, the most 
glorious object—like a mountain of snow, circled and cap- 
ped with fire—was the Sacred Temple of the pure and awful 
Jehovah. Situated on an eminence that rendered it visible 
for many miles, it caught the first beams of the morning sun, 
and poured them dazzling into the eyes of the beholder. 

Among those who, in various places in the vicinity, stood 
fora moment to view the material beauty, the natural allure- 
ments outspread on every side, were a venerable man and a 
young woman. 

The abundant white beard of the former, lay upon a broad 
breast; and the unruffled brow, the composed mouth, the 
serene eyes, indicated a long familiarity with that “ peace that 
passeth all understanding.” 

The form of the latter, was full of the beauty of symmetry, 
and all her motions were charming for their modest grace.. 
Her complexion was rare for the richness and exquisite beauty 
of its tints. Her black eyes were full of soft fire. 

As they were standing, and occasionally conversing, the. 
younger said, 

“OQ, my father! in all thy travels saw’st thou ever a night 
80 beautiful ?” 

“It is true, my daughter, that I have sojourned in many 
lands, and beheld the chief glories of the Gentiles ; and it is, 


perhaps, fondness of old affections, the sacredness of the associ-- 
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ations of the past, that makes me prefer this, that was the city 
of the Great King. To me, at least, it seems that the whole 
earth hath not its equal ; nowhere else is there so much of such 
beauty. And even now, as in youth, my eyes drink in this 
loveliness, with such a joy in my heart, as would be mine 
were I to listen to a psalm of David chanted by a thousand 
singers.” 

And the old man unconsciously raised his eyes to the blue 
and profound heavens, silently thanking God in his heart. 
Then casting his glances about the Holy City, he sighed as he 
continued, 

“Yet, over all earthly joy there is some shadow; and lo! 
the darkest is here.” 

“It is the stain of the blood of brothers shed in mutual 
anger, and the eagle ensigns of yonder host.” 

“Yes! daughter! and the entire profanation of religion and 
patriotism—the commission of the foulest crimes in the name 
of God and country. O Jerusalem! thou art fallen indeed, 
when thy best sons long for the iron rule of a haughty enemy— 
long for it, and have it not, being delivered to a worse fate.” 

“ Yet it is said that several among those eminent for the 
dignity of their families and the propriety of their character 
have despatched reliable messengers to the Roman General, 
inviting him in the name of the orderly citizens, to approach 
and enter the city.” 

** Alas! on whom can we now rely ? Those emissaries must 
have reached Cestius three days ago ; yet has he not advanced. 
If they rightly delivered the message, why lies he idle in his 
camp on Scopus ?” 

* Alas! alas! We cannot fly, and yet I dare not remain. 
O, my father ! what shall we do?” And she passionately clasp 
ed her father’s arm. 

*“ Peace! Rachel, Peace! Thou art in safety for the pre- 
sent. Be not too anxious concerning the future. God, who 
cares for the swallows, keeps watch over us.” 

‘**] know not that I am in safety, even at present.” 
“How? What mean’st thou ?” 
“ Yesterday, when I went for water for our evening meal, 
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one who is well known to be of Simon’s most reckless min- 
ions, sat at the well; and, as I approached, gazed at me so 
ceaselessly and so boldly, that I became affrighted and turned 
into a lane, and concealed myself, lest he should follow me ; 
for what is there that the seditious fear to do? Ihad not 
misjudged him ; for shortly he passed by my hiding-place with 
such lightning in his angry eyes as has quite blasted my peace.” 

“Thou should’st have told me yesterday. Hast thou in- 
formed thy kinsman, Saul ?” 

“No, Father ; for, alas! he is not here.” 

* Not here ?” 

“ He was one chosen on this secret embassage to the Ro- 
mans.” 

“] must think that, if not intercepted on the way, he would 
faithfully fulfil his trust.” 

“ We cannot doubt it.” 

* Yet why does Cestius delay ?” 

“ And if he come, he would bring his murderous soldiers, 
whose mad fury will abuse the guilty and the innocent alike. 
Happy are those who are already fallen asleep and have es- 
caped from the calamities that encompass us on every side !’ 

“Peace! child! and envy not the dead! I do by no means 
despair; for I have a secret assurance in my heart, that we 
shall be rescued from all the perils that menace this doomed 
city.” 

“List! Father! What faint sound comes on the morning 
breeze ?” 

“T donot hear aught.” 

“Scareely dol. It is very faint. It comes from towards 
Scopus.” 

“ Possibly thou hear’st the Roman trumpets sounding some 
order to the legions. Look! canst thou see aught ?” 

“A quivering light trembles down the hill-side, as though 
the varnished leaves of a forest were shaken by a restless 
breeze,” 

“itis the movement of men in armor. Cestius approaches.” 
“Q, my father !” 
“My poor child!” and he unclasped his folded arms, and 
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placing his right about her, supported her tenderly, while she 
threw her own arm around his neck, and leaned her young 
cheek on his snowy beard ; “ canst thou not be calm? Com- 
mend thyself to God; and fail not to be ever near me,—at 
least until thy betrothed returns.” 

At the same hour in which Rachel and her father stood 
viewing Jerusalem and its environs, Cestius, the Roman Gene- 
ral, mounted on his black war-horse, gazed from the brow of 
Scopus, over his advancing legions, and towards the Holy City. 
Tyrannius Priscus, also mounted, was near him. 

Now the latter had been corrupted by Flores, the Roman 
Procurator over the Jews, who desired nothing more than a 
war between the latter and the Romans, that, in the consequent 
confusion and misery, the nation might forget to accuse him 
before Cesar, for his numerous flagrant crimes in the admin- 
istration of his government. Therefore Priscus never omitted, 
at a favorable opportunity, to say something that would render 
the tangle already existing in the affairs of the Jews, still more 
inextricable. 

“‘ ] almost regret,” said the General, “ that we did not, at 
first, act according to the invitation of those honorable families, 
and proceed at once to the gates. Our delay has given the 
disorderly and rebellious more time in which to strengthen 
themselves, and the result will be a greater loss of life, before 
an entrance can be effected.” 

“ Be not deceived by this subtile nation,’ answered Priscus. 
“I confess that I supposed that the presence of our large and 
well-ordered camp would have intimidated them before now. 
But, let us not, because they have not yet manifested their 
fright, regret inaction. Without doubt, they were as well 
prepared to join in an appeal to arms then as now. For the 
invitation, I say as I before said, that it was the cover of some 
stratagem, which our procrastination will defeat.” 

** Be that as it may ; we shall soon see how well this contuma- 
cious people will relish a serious conflict with the legions of 
invincible Rome.” 

“ Yet I trust we shall not be too impetuous, too precipitate, 
even now. Famine will soon fight for us, if we be not over- 
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hasty i in n shedding the blood of 0 our cohorts. Already they re- 
fuse to allow any to pass out of the gates ; and how long will 
it take the thousands assembled within those walls, to consume 
the provision that happens to be collected? My counsel is 
for moderation.” 

‘Counsel, that, coming from you, Priscus, has a strange 
sound. What has so cooled your blood of late? But look 
over our fine legion! Warriors, every one, they are as im- 
patient to be at those mad rebels as this black brute is to follow 
the sound of the trumpets. Down! Carthage!” he continu- 
ed, addressing his charger that was caracoling and rearing and 
spreading wide his quivering nostrils. 

“A grand sight, truly,” answered Priscus, adjusting his 
morion. ‘ See how yonder forest of spears gleams on the slant 
sunlight !” 

“Yes!and the keen rays enter my soul. Away! thou 
heart of fire !” he said as he gave his charger rein. 

The Roman host was indeed eager to be in the fray. Both 
the officers and common soldiers felt provoked with the whole 
nation for a hundred vexatious affairs ; and their pagan hearts, 
in an extacy of rage, anticipated the furious pleasure of 
glutting their revenge. Scopus was not far from Jerusalem, 
and ere long they reached the outer wall. 

The seditious defenders were indeed terrified, when they 
witnessed the orderly but enthusiastic approach of the Roman 
veterans. They retired from the exterior defences, and were 
followed by all the suburban inhabitants who could make the 
requisite efforts. A few were left behind, who met with a 
quick doom at the pitiless hands of the Roman soldiery ; and 
were afterwards envied by those who succeeded in escaping. 
Among the last of the fugitives, was the same old man and 
young woman who, in the morning stood admiring the scene. 
He was still remarked for his serene composure; but she was 
trembling with terror and pale with horror. 

“Oh! Father! let us strive nolonger! Let us stop and die 
here !”” 

“ Courage, my child!” he answered, firmly and cheerfully, 
as he raised her drooping figure again from the wayside rock 
on which she had wearily sat down. 
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“ There will be famine, and all misery and death. No worse 


99 


thing will overtake us here. Let us stay and die at once! 

“ Within the wall, we find at least a respite from these 
things ; and we know not what way of escape a day may bring. 
Remember, my daughter, that God watches the course of battle, 
and cares for the lot of his children. Hasten !” 

Rachel endeavored according to her remaining ability, to 
comply with the injunction of her parent ; and they succeeded 
in reaching a place that so far as the wild fury of the foreign 
soldiery was concerned, was one of apparent safety. But this 
retreat was in the bosom of the wildest, insanest body of des- 
peradoes, that ever inhabited the world. 

However, just at this juncture an unaccountable fear—un- 
accountable in connection with their previous rashness and 
succeeding obstinacy—had seized the whole multitude. Yet 
they endeavored to mask this emotion under an appearance of 
security ; and whenever their attention could be turned for a 
short time from the preparations for defence, murder, rapine 
and all crime, was freely and boldly committed upon their fel- 
low-prisoners. 

Now, in the city, distinguished individuals entered earnestly 
into that plotting, that, in ordinary cases, the world would 
condemn as treason; but which, in the miserable and other- 
wise irremediable distraction of all government, authority and 
strength, that had fallen upon them, was justifiable. 

After some discussion in a clandestine assembly of some of 
the leading men of Jerusalem, Joseph, a nephew of the last 
Herod, expressed the opinion of every one composing that as- 
sembly, when he said: 

“It is now manifest that the preservation not only of our 
lives, but also of our nationality, or even the semblance of a 
nation, requires that we do what seems the most contrary to 
that purpose. We must open our gates to a foreign and en- 
ragedenemy. Jehovah, who has so often fought our battles 
for us, and turned destruction away from us by a prodigy, has 
hidden his face. And Jerusalem, dear, and dainty, and sacred 
as she has been, must bare her shoulders to the stripes of in- 
censed Rome. Those stripes will doubtless wound her deeply, 
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but not destroy her utterly. The Roman General will regard 
the sanctity of our Temple, and thus we shall be preserved 
from the danger of augmenting the anger of God—a danger 
that every hour’s rule by our demoniac populace renders im- 
minent. Many of us, perhaps most of us, will, in our own 
persons, meet the hard fate of conquered enemies ; but other- 
wise all of us, with our wives and children, are exposed to 
more horrible sufferings, more wretched deaths, and more ig- 
nominy thereafter. It is the counsel of prudence and religion, 
to open the gates and crave the mercy of our adversary. But 
how to obey that mandate it is as difficult to perceive, as for 
our hearts to recognise, and be reconciled to its propriety. 
Two things, each of them exceedingly difficult and hazardous, 
must first be accomplished. We must inform the Roman 
General of our voluntary submission.” 

Here he was interrupted by an eager listener who asserted 
that such information had already been despatched. 

“Tt seems impossible!” said the previous speaker. ‘ How, 
and when, was it done?” he asked. 

*“‘ Several days ago, at dusk, two young men were silently 
lowered from the wall, at a place that happened for a short 
time to be unguarded,” answered the other. 

“Then Cestius must have known of this, before he left his 
camp on the Scopus.” 

“Probably he did.” 

“ Then his actions are inexplicable, unless it be true that 
Jehovah has doomed Israel to utter destruction and has 
jnspired Cestius to pursue such a course as will best achieve 
our ruin! Alas! who can stand before the anger of the 
Almighty!’’ And he rent his garments, and bowed his head, 
and covered his face. 

A painful gloom had before pervaded the assembly ; but 
now, a silent awe seemed to press down the hearts of all. 

After a pause, “‘ What have we done?” bitterly inquired 
Joseph. 

“Crucified the Messiah and said, ‘ Let his blood be on us 
and on our children,’”’ answered a venerable man, who had 
silently occupied a corner during the meeting. 
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“That Galilean!’ sneered Ananias, with such a con- 
temptuous curl of the upper lip as nearly forced the full 
black beard into his nostrils. 

“Very possibly the messengers met with some accident and 
did not communicate with Cestius,” suggested another. 

“True!” spoke a third. ‘ Let us not seek to pry too 
familiarly into the purposes of Jehovah.” 

The natural hope and courage of all seemed to revive 
immediately upon the mention of the crucifixion. And 
Joseph arranged his robes, and proceeded with what he was 
saying, when interrupted. ‘Then, what remains for us, is to 
convey our wishes to the Romans and maintain an attack 
upon the defenders of the gates at the same time that Ces- 
tius attempts to force a passage. To engage in either of 
these undertakings, is to seek almost inevitable death.— 
Since the seditious have uncontrolled posssession of the 
entire wall no one can address aught to the Romans 
contrary to their desires; for, ere a message could be half 


uttered, the speaker would be thrown headlong from the 
wall.” 


‘“‘] will undertake to accomplish that,” said Ananius ; “and 
I will make my words so few that I can but say them all. 
Then they may thrust me down. I have no kindred left to 
bewail my death.” 

** And let us all be at the gates,” said Joseph ; “and bring 
with us as many as we dare trust with the knowledge of our 
design.” 

*‘ Agreed!” responded nearly all present. 

* And now,” said one who had spoken little, “let us de- 
cide upon the hour, and then separate; lest the seditious get 
knowledge of our gathering, and cheat us of the speedy and 
honorable death to which we have doomed ourselves.” 

“At the morning watch the guards will be more weary. 
Let the attack be then,” said Joseph. 

“Not so weary that the movements of the Romans will 
not arouse them: then they will wake those who have rested 
during the night. A better time will be at the going down 
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of the sun, when the guards will be tired with the conflict of 
the day, and suppose their antagonists, equally weary, are 
retiring. Then let us, in fresh strength, rush upon them, 
while the Romans suddenly return to the attack.” 

“It is well. Let it be so,” said several. 

“ Let it be so!”’ repeated the company. 

“Then I bid you all farewell until we meet in that happy 
land appointed for those who die in defence of their country 
and their religion,” said Ananias, with somewhat of pride in 
his sorrow. 

“ Farewell, until then, Ananias!” replied many. 

“Farewell! forever!” added several of the most richly 
attired, who were Sadducees, and believed that, at death, the 
soul “ went out like the burnt taper’s flame.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The next morning, the operations of the Romans were 
resumed with great energy, and the Jews’ resistance was 
continued with intense fury. That portion of the city that 
Cestius had already taken, was set on fire; and a dusty cloud 
of smoke rolled up into the firmament, and darkened the 
sky, and threw an appalling shadow on the hearts of the 
Hebrews. 

The ensignsof Rome were planted near the Temple, the 
hallowed presincts of which were already in the possession of 
the impious rebels, and a fierce attack was made upon the 
wall at the northern corner. This onset was repulsed, again 
and again, by the furious Jews, who, as often as the besiegers 
returned, greeted them with a hurricane of darts. 

Among the defenders of the wall, his rich garments thrown 
aside and himself otherwise disguised, appeared the wealthy 
Ananias, the last of his immediate family, carrying a handful 
of darts, and seeming to seek a position where they could be 
most effective. At length, as one of the cohorts approached © 
quite near that portion of the wall on which he was standing, 
he selected one of the darts, raised his arm high, shouted in 
4 tremendous voice, “‘ Read my dart,” and flung the weapon 
among the assailants. 
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“A traitor! kill him! kill him!” shouted all the Jews 
who had witnessed this affair; and those immediately about 
him instantaneously hurled him, headlong, from the wall; 
and the proud Ananias never spoke again. 

For many hours the din and clangor of the beseigers con- 
tinued to rise ceaselessly, and, mingled with the vociferations 
of those in the towers and upon the walls, smote dismally 
upon the ears of the inhabitants, while the sullen roar of the 
flames of the burning city, added not a little to the horrors 
of the day. 

Exasperated by numerous repulses, the Roman legions hay- 
ing received orders to defend themselves in the manner of 
the Testudo, returned to the wall; and, as each row ap- 
proached, they raised their shields, joining each to the one 
in advance, the first rank having leaned theirs against the 
wall. ‘Thus was formed an impenetrable screen from which 
the darts of the beleaguered slid off harmless, and beneath 
which the besiegers steadily undermined the wall. 

‘How goes the battle,’ asked a venerable man of one 
who, recking with perspiration and covered with dust, had 
just descended from the wall. 

*‘ Badly, for us,” he answered; “but give me something 
to eat,’ he continued, as he Jifted his helmet from his wet 
brow. ‘I am half famished; but give me something, and I 
will be back to the tower immediately.” 

“7 have nothing.” 

“Take that for your lie! old man!” and he struck him 
upon his cheek. ‘“ Has that girl been nourished on noth- 
ing ?” 

The old man calmly bore the affront, but Rachel clung 
closer to his arm. He repeated his former answer, and added 
that they had not eaten during the day. 

“Come, quick! or you shall fare worse!” persisted the 
ruffian. 

“T have hidden a little cake for my father, of which he 
knew nothing,” said Rachel, tremulously; and, lifting the 
cover of a small basket that she held in her hand, “ here it 
is,” she continued, offering it to the hungry caitiff. 
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“That’s right, my beauty!” said he, snatching it eagerly. 
* By the way, I believe I have seen you before.’ And through 
the grim of battle Rachel recognized him who had sat at 
the well. ‘ Now for a kiss !” 

He attempted to suit the action to the word, and would 
have done so, had not a sudden but sure and heavy blow 
from the old man laid him at their feet, while his helmet fell 
from his hand and rolled several yards from him. 

“Let us fly, daughter!” said the old man, “ and escape 
his sight before he recovers.” 

“They joined hands, and, rapidly as possible threading 
the by-ways, they reached the farther part of Jerusalem. 
At length they sat down by the wayside. 

* Art thou not hungry and faint, Father?” asked Rachel. 

*“ Somewhat hungry, but not very faint,” he answered. 
“ Art thou very weary, Rachel?” 

“ Weary and faint; and I care not how soon this troublous 
dream of life is all over.” 

“ Speak not so sadly!” 

“JT can but be sad. Thou art starving—I know not what 
is the fate of Saul, death by — oh! I cannot say it! —and I 
am weary of living.” 

“Thou shouldst not be ungrateful to the Giver of Life. 
Thy trials are great, but thy redemption is not far.” 

“ What is the token, Father?” 

“The eagles of Rome set over against the Temple.” 

* Dubious deliverance, methinks.” 

* One day, whey Christ sat on Mount Olivet, viewing Jeru- 
salem, and foreseeing this miserable day, he bade us, when 
we saw the abomination of desolation standing where it ought 
not, and Jerusalem encompassed with armies, flee into the 
mountains.” 

So they sat and talked; and he told her familiar but thrill- 
ing stories of the scenes of his own young manhood, and the 
heavenly interviews that he then had with the holy crucifix. 
Rachel became dispassionate and tranquil. 


[To be continued.] 





A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 


A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Weary and sad, my precious girl, 
Must be your path through life, 
Beset with dangerous secret snares— 

With dark temptations rife ; 
But bear in mind, where’er you go, 
What ever may befall— 
Distress or anguish, joy or pain, 
That God rules over all. 


Despair may dim thy brighest hopes, 
And darknezs hang around ; 
Severe affliction pale thy brow, 
And bitter tears abound ; 
But, darling one, be brave of heart, 
The starting drops recall, 
Maintain good cheer, for sure it is, 
That God rules over all. 


’Tis hard, at times, to meekly say, 
“Father thy will be done,” 

But, precious child, the heart is light, 
When victory is won. 

The conquest of a sinful heart 
Is nota trifle small,— 

Then bow submissively thy head, 
For God rules over all. 


Thy mother cannot always be 
Anear to soothe thy cares ; 
Then listen, now, my gentle girl, 
And heed her pleading prayers. 
Rebel not at the Saviour’s will, 
But on his mercy fall, 
And look above, for well we know, 
That God rules over all. 


And if in meekness, love and faith, 
Thy life on earth be passed, 

A home in Heaven, my darling one, 
Awaits thee at the last. 

And thou, with joy, when life is done. 
Shall hear thy Father call, 

“ Come hither, child, in heaven to dwell 
Where God rules over all!” 





“wy son!” 


‘eM Som’ 


BY REV, WILLIAM P. BRIGGS, 


These words suggest their co-relatives—“ My father” —“ my 
mother.” They present the outlines of ‘“* Home” —a spot 
which is designed to be and which usually is our best emblem 
of paradise. Only a parent can enter into the deep meaning 
of that relation—its joys, its anxieties, its responsibilities. A 
blind man has no just idea of colors; and within the “ charm- 
ed circle,” there must be experience ere we can speak the 
truth. 

“Myson!” I find these two words altogether fruitful of 
pleasant and serious thought. I look upon the little boy 
whose cheek the breeze of only two summers has fanned! I 
reflect on the new world he has already opened to me! — the 
new class of emotions and responsibilities his very birth awak- 
ened, and the bright light he has ever shed within the dwell- 
ing, and I find that little heart is firmly clasped, and inter- 
woven with the strong affections of my own. “My son!’ ah! 
is he mine? “Can I fix the number of his months, or appoint 
the bounds which he cannot pass?” O, no! he is a jewel lent 
only for a season,—how brief the season is known only in 
heaven. But I have him now; from my own bosom and be- 
neath my own eye he commenced an endless life, and must 
here pass through a training which shall fit him for immortal- 
ity. 

“My son!” I think of what he now is— my heart throbs 
anew when I think of what he may become. With a father’s 
pride and partiality I say to myself, he is a goodly child — yet 
what a contrast will the unfoldings of even a few years reveal! 
Every thoughtful parent looking upon his infant son, has anx- 
iously inquired whether he would be “ a wise man or a fool.” 
When we revert to Abraham, that prince of patriarchs, it hard- 
ly seems possible that he once lay helpless in Terah’s arms.— 
What a contrast between the infancy of Moses, cradled in bul- 
rushes, gazed upon by the proud daughter of Pharoah, and 
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the same Moses giving the law on Sinai — parting the waters 
of the sea—smiting the rock and quenching the thirst of a 
multitude of followers! Those holy men of old where are 
they now? What position in the ascending scale have they 
reached? Possibly they stand where once an archangel stood. 
Onward and upward their march will be forever. Yet from 
the highest elevation —from the most expansive stretch of 
thought, they will look back upon an origin as helpless and 
impressible as the clay of the potter. 

From this view I try to exhaust the meaning of that little 
word “son.” In my relation as a parent, have I a share in 
his destiny ? I ask myself to sound this inquiry and not blink 
the responsibilities which God has seen fit to lay upon a fa- 
ther. I find the parent is not divorced from the child even 
morally at birth. Its transition to a state of entire moral free- 
dom and independence is slow and gradual. For a long peri- 
od the parent lives in the child and acts for it, and to a fearful 
extent breathes into it his own moral life. The infant soul as 
well as body draws its support from the parent. In moral as 
well as physical ability it is helpless and therefore irresponsi- 
ble. While incapable of acting for itself, its natural guardians 
assume its responsibilities. They impress upon it their own 
image—they give its first bent—they create the atmosphere, 
and order the circumstances in which at first it shall dwell. 

{ ask myself then, am I daily re-produced in my little 
son? Am I laying a foundation on which he will build his 
character as an accountable being? Ought I not fairly to ex- 
pect that the parental life will be continued in him? If so, 
then is my responsibility indeed fearful. In my own life is 
hidden to a great extent, the life ofmy child, and I again ask 
myself shall the religious life of my child be my crown of re- 
joicing or shall his wayward course be a daily and bitter re- 
proach? Above all, shall the benedictions of my son follow 
me into the eternal world, or shall I meet him as the parent of 
his ruin, through neglect or an unworthy example ? 

“The promise is to you and your children.” By virtue of 
the prayers and faithfulness of Christian parents there is en- 
couraging reason to believe that the Divine Spirit may regen- 
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erate and so influence the child that it shall grow up, in the 
most literal sense, in the “ nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

In this direction the church must look for healthy growth. 
It must rear the lambs of the flock naturally, to take the place 
of the fathers. How much better to expand through the pow- 
er of its interior life and vital forces, than by aggressive move- 
ments and the conquest of those who are confirmed in courses 
of sin. How much better to rear within its own bosom those 
who shall be its defence, than attempt to bring back prodigals 
who have wandered far, and whose propensities to sin have be- 
come rigid by indulgence. Beautiful and strong will be that 
church whose infant members are trained up by its own watch 
and prayers, so as never to forsake the fold. The good old 
Puritan fathers seemed to understand this when the piety of 
the church was made domestic, and the public instructions of 
the Sabbath were enforced from parental lips, and followed by 
lessons from that family text-book—the Assembly’s Catechism. 
For our own children’s sake and the gospel’s sake, the church 
needs a great awakening within itself—a more complete and 
natural manifestation of*piety in the family. There the light 
should shine from golden candlesticks, and its members all be 
made to feel that the worship and service of God are para- 
mount to all earthly claims. 

“ My son!” The light of mine eyes and the joy of my 
heart! Shall it be well between meand thee? Precious and 
full of encouragement are Divine promises ; but I also per- 
ceive in the very structure and susceptibility of the infant mind 
an omen of good to every faithful parent. During the most 
plastic period, the parent lives in and acts most fully for the 
child. Then the slightest mistake may grow into a moral de- 
formity and cover the whole character. The pliant twig stif- 
fened into the stalwart oak. ‘The rill leaping from the moun- 
tain side, may be turned in any direction with a very little 
stick, but gradual accessions increase its volume and force.— 


Now it is a swift stream, — now a deep rolling river —at last a 
resistless torrent. Thus the plastic infant mind becomes rigid 
through age, and confirmed in habits either good or bad. 
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Therefore should Christian training commence with the dawn 
of being, and the subsequent life flow naturally from the parent 
as the stream flows from the fountain. The time is coming 
when “All shall know the Lord—from the least to the greatest.” 
Why not now? what hindrance? None surely on the part of 
God, who peoples heaven with so great a proportion of infants. 
None certainly on the part of Christ, who “ took little children 
in his arms and blessed them and said, suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. The obstacle must therefore be such as parents can 
remove ; such as I am sure will be removed when each family is 
a church, with its natural priest and with the morning and eve- 
ning incense burningon the altar. Blessed thought that mem- 
bers of each household may be joined to Christ and through 
Christ to each other, by those spiritual ties which are never to 
be sundered, and the family on earth be but the emblem and 
foretoken of the same in heaven. My faithis that all permanent 
Divine arrangements in this world have their counterpart above. 
Especially do | look forward to something there corresponding 
to the family relation. 

“My little son!” Fondly dol gaze upon thy bright, speak- 
ing eye, and give back to thee the throbbings of thine affection- 
ate heart, and lift up the silent prayer for thy conversion, and 
send my thoughts forward to the better land ; — and picturing 
the family circle unbroken, call thee “ my son,” and hope to 
hear the reply—* Thou art my father indeed, for thou hast be- 
gotten me through the gospel.” 


Deceit.—Persons who practice deceit and artifice always de- 
ceive themselves more than they deceive others. They may 
feel great complacency in the view of the success of their do- 
ings, but they are in reality casting a mist before their own 
eyes. 
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Gvitor’s Miscellang, 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


Luke 15: 11-82.— Parable of the Prodigal Son. 









Few, if any, illustrations of genuine repentance are more simple 
and impressive. The spirit in which he demands his patrimony and 
finally departs from his father’s house, shews his need of renovation. 
His career of vice and crime commenced in his unfilial conduct, his 
disregard and contempt of his father. ‘Give me,” he says, “the 
portion of goods that falleth to me.” 

What disrespect! He employs no term of endearment, none of 
reverence. He says not, dear father, venerable parent, but only 
“father.” Te sets up a claim where he ought to have made a re- 
quest, “give me my patrimony.” He speaks as if he were master 
and lord. Why his hot haste? Why could he not wait till his fath- 
er’s decease, before he took possession? His cupidity and selfishness 
sought the means of gratifying his lusts. ‘These impelled him to dis- 
regard the proprieties of life. “The heir, as long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all, but is un- 
der tutors and governors until the time appointed by the father.” 
Fool that he was thus to disregard decency of filial duty! His con- 
duct prepares us to expect his ruin. 

Once in possession of his patrimony, he takes his journey into a 
foreign land. He may have disliked his father’s restraint, the order 
and discipline of his father’s house. Like many a youth since that 
day, he felt quite competent to take care of himself, to project his own 
plans and direct his steps. He was too wise in his own esteem to 
profit by the experience and wisdom of his father. He had but one 
counsellor, himself, a sciolist, a fool. 

After his wicked departure from his father’s house in search of 
pleasure, fortune and fame, he began to spend his money in “ riotous 
living.” Ile fell into bad company, the vortex in which so many 
young men are engulfed. He associated with the lewd and riotous, 
and worked all manner of uncleanness with greediness. 

But was he happy? We shall see. Retribution treads upon the 
heels of transgression. His money was soon spent; then his wicked 
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companions forsook him. A mighty famine arose. Starvation often 
follows waste. “He began to be in want.” Evil pursued him, as it 
always does the transgressor. “ Sins,” says Luther, “come home to 
roost.” The reaction of vice punishing its subject, evinces the natu- 
ral retribution of God. He had poverty for his prodigality, hunger 
for his voluptuousness, friendlessness for his bad company, and misery 
for his sensual delight. 

In his beggary and distress he very naturally thought of his father 
and his forsaken home, of the condition which he had left for that 
into which he had plunged. 

But his self-dependence was not yet destroyed. He verily thought 
he could recover his position and regain his property. Therefore, 
“he went and joined,” or let himself to a citizen of that country, who 
sent him into the field to feed swine, an employment to which no spe- 
cial disgrace attaches among us, but which was an abomination with the 
Jews, who accounted the animal unclean. In the circumstances, this 
service was “an image of the most stringent necessity, of the utmost 
wretchedness, and of the deepest degradation.” Once he was a son, 
now « most menial slave ; formerly in comfort, at present in wretch- 
edness ; yet in his self-righteousness, the last fortress of sin surren- 
dered in the return of a soul to God, he sought to support himself 
and to improve his condition. 

Want came upon him like a strong man armed. “ He would fain 
have filled his belly with the husks which the swine did eat; but no 
man gave unto him.” These husks are the food of the Ceratia or 
Careb tree, which produces a bean from which oil is manufactured. 
The husks, an inch wide and a foot in length, are sweet and nutritious, 
like our green Indian corn stalk; and the rules of his service forbade 
his partaking of them without his master’s permission. He was in- 
deed in extremity. Fit emblem of sinful men who wander from their 
heavenly Father and vainly attempt to construct a righteousness of 
their own, and to satisfy the cravings of their immortal minds with 
husks! As they follow the prodigal in his guilty wanderings, O that 
they would also tread in his returning footsteps ! 

Iie contrasted his condition with that of the servants in his father’s 
house, and even envied them the supply of all their wants. While he 
thought of his guilt and wretchedness, he came to his right mind and 
resolved well. “I will arise and go to my father, and will say to him, 
father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more 


worthy to be called thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants.” 
Excellent resolve! ‘Truly, he had at last come to his right mind. He 
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acted at once upon his resolution. Notice the steps; he thought on 
his guilty way, resolved on the performance of his duty, arose imme- 
diately, went to his father, made his confession and implored forgive- 
ness and restoration to forfeited favor. 

His father’s reception of him well illustrates the readiness of God 
toreceive returning penitents. “ While he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, had compassion on him, ran, fell on his neck and 
kissed him.” And what father would not? There is no vision but 
that of God which is so extensive, quick, clear as that of the eye of 
parental affection. Here it discerns a child a great way off. Its sub- 
ject forgets all the waywardness, the disobedience, the contempt. His 
aged and tottering feet runs ‘to meet him. He falls on his neck, and 
Jacob did not embrace Joseph more cordially. He is overcome by 
his son’s confession, and by the sight of his poverty and wretchedness. 
He forgives and receives him, puts on him the best robe, kills for him 
the fatted calf, proclaims a festival, eats, drinks, and makes merry, 
proclaiming this, “my son was lost, but is found.” Faint and feeble 
illustration of the readiness of God to receive the penitent and believ- 
ing! lis compassion is greater, and so are his forgiveness and love. 
He pardons, adopts, and enriches as no others pretend to. His merey 
is great above the heavens, broader than the earth, deeper than the 
sea—an ocean in which our thoughts are drowned. But we may 
safely walk on its beach, bathe in its waters, look out on its expanse, 
and wonder at its greatness and its power. Venture upon it; plead 
it; endeavor to grow in the knowledge of it. 

And if others, imitating the example of the elder brother of the 
prodigal, envy your condition, tell them there is mercy enough for 
them and you, and overcome their evil with good, that the whole fam- 
ily may be received by your father that is in heaven, and made for- 
ever perfect in love. 

“ Review thy wanderings with surprise, 
From folly now awake, 
And from the grave of sin arise 
Begin thy heart to break. 


O cry, I starve, nor can I bear 

The famine in this land : 
While servant’s of my father’s share 
The bounty of his hand. 


With deep repentance, I return, 
And seek my father’s face, 

Unworthy to be called a son, 

I ask a servant’s place. 
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Far off he sees me slowly move, 
In pensive silence mourn ; 

My father runs with arms of love, 
To welcome my return. 


In heavenly courts the news is told, 
And spreads fresh joy around ; 
And angels tune their harps of gold, 

The prodigal is found.” 


2*oe — 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


A HOME VISIT. 


“The memories of boyhood 

Come back with smiles and tears ; 
And I treasure up the pictures 

Of my home in early years !”’ 


There is a thrilling, joyous sensation that one experiences upon nearing 
the home of his childhood after a protracted absence. As you enter the 
precincts of the neighborhood, and cast your eye on the familiar objects that 
meet your gaze, the mind unconsciously wanders back to that period when 
each took a part in the great drama of boyhood Jife ; at least, it so affected me, 
as escaping from the din, smoke, and confined air of the city’s mart, I hur- 
ried forth to inhale the delicious fragrance of trees, flowers, and new-mown 
hay, as it comes wafted along by each passing zephyr! I soon reached the 
low-roofed cottage by the roadside which was my destination, and which 
stood in all its primeval simplicity. The four trees in front still remained, 
while the clambering woodbine embraced in its luxuriant folds nearly one 
side, shading the windows, and affording a calm and cool retreat. 

After the usual recognition of friends, I wandered forth to view my old 
familiar haunts. There lay the verdant meadows, partly shorn of their crops, 
divided by the same brooklet that formerly wound its circuitous way along ; 
the glassy surface of which I had often rippled by my smooth skipping-stones, 
but which now was nearly concealed by the thick foliage of the overhanging 
banks. The upland supported and nourished a luxuriant growth of maize, 
with their tall, slender stalks, with tassels and long green leaves rustling in 
the breeze. There, too, behind the door, stiff and hardened by age, stood 
the identical bow and arrow with which I had so often mimicked the famous 
Tell, until the fire of patriotism would burn high and fierce in my young 
breast ! 

I then turned to behold the fading glories of the setting sun. Heaven’s 
great luminary had completed his allotted circle, and was fast sinking to repose 
in his cloudy pavilion; a flood of mellow light was bathing the surrounding 
hills in various hues, while the source from which it emanated was reclining 
ina molten sea of gold! Isaw it imperceptibly going down, still bright 
and beautiful, until at last it disappeared, leaving a halo of rich golden lustre 
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in its track ; and then came the thought how few ofus mortals sink thus quietly 
to rest, with a halo of noble deeds encircling their brow! 

But night’s mantle soon overspread the earth ; its complete hush had fallen 
upon nature, which was broken only by the shrill chirp of the cricket, and 
the occasional croaking of a distant frog. 

All things have an end, and the time of my departure drew near. There 
is a saddened feeling that steals over us when about to part with home and 
friends, however much we may endeavor toavoid it. The mind and affections 
cling to their early home with the tenacity and tenderness of a tendril to its 
parent stem; but summoning all my courage and resolution, and with a forced 
laugh I gave the parting hand and hurried away from the scene, and jumping 
on board one of those annihilators of space which was destined to convey me 
back to my city home, I chose a seat and resigned myself to the chastening 
spell. The iron horse seemed aware of my feelings, as, with a loud snort of 
defiance, he plunged madly on over hill and dale, bea:ing me swiftly away 
from all that was dear!—Arriving, I plunged again into the maelstrom of 
business, which alas, soon damped all my pleasing emotions; but they are 
still fresh and green in my memory, as this faint delineation will show. 


HINTS FOR HUSBANDS, 


There is an article afloat in the papers entitled “ Golden Rules for Wives,” 
which enjoins on the ladies a rather abject submission to 'their husband’s 
wills and whims. But the art of living together in harmony is a very 
difficult art; and, without confuting the position of the authors of the 
aforesaid Rules, we offer the following, asthe substance of what a wife likes 
in a husband. 

Fidelity is her heart’s first and most just demand. The act of infidelity a 
true wife cannot forgive—it rudely breaks the ties that bound her heart to 
his, and that tie can never more exist. 

The first place in her husband's affections no true wife can learn to do 
without. When she loses that, she has lost her husband; she is a widow, 
and has to endure the pangs of bereavement intensified by the presence of 
what she no longer possesses. There is a living mummy in the house, re- 
minding her of her loss in the most painful manner. 

A woman likes her husband to excel in those qualities which distinguish 
the masculine from the feminine being, such as strength, courage, fortitude 
and judgment. She cannot entirely love one whom she cannot entirely re- 
spect, believe in, and rely on. 

A wife dearly likes to have her husband stand high in regard of the com- 
munity in which they reside. She likes to be thought by her own sex a 
fortunate woman in having such a husband as she has. She has a taste for 
the respectable, desires to have a good looking front door, and to keep up a 
good appearance generally. Some wives, it is said, carry this too far ; and 
some husbands, we know, are dangerously complaisant in yelding to the front 
door ambition of their wives. But a good husband will like to gratify his 
wife in this respect, as far as he can, without sacrificing more important 
objects. 

Perfect sincerity a wife expects, or at least has a right to expect from her 
husband. She desires to know the real state of the case, however it may be 
concealed from the world. It wrings her heart and wounds her pride to 
discover that her husband has not wholly confided in her. A man may 
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profitably consult his wife on almost any project; it is due to her that -he 
should do so, and she is glad to be consulted. 

About most other things, a wife craves from her husband appreciation. 
The great majority of wives lead lives of severe and anxious toil. With un- 
imaginable anguish and peril to their lives they become mothers. Their 
children require incessant care. “Only the eye of God watches like a 
mother’s,” says Fanny Fern in that chapter of ‘ Ruth Hall,’ which depicts 
with such power and truth a mother’s agonizing anxieties. And besides her 
meternal cares, a wife is the queen regent of a household kingdom. She 
has tothink, and plan, and work for everybody. If, in all her labors and 
cares, she teels that she has her husband’s symyathy and gratitude, if he 
helps her where a man can help a woman, if he notices her efforts, applauds 
her skill, and allows her deficiencies—al! is well. But not to endure all this, 
and yet meet with no appreciating word, or glance, or act from him and for 
whom and for whose she toils and bears, is very bitter. 

A wife likes her husband to show her all due respect in the presence of 
others; she cannot bear to be reproved or criticised by him when others can 
hear it. Indeed,-it is most wrong in a husband thus to put his wife to shame; 
we cannot help secretly admiring the spirit of that French woman, who 
when her husband had so wronged her, refused ever again to utter a word, 
and for twenty years lived in the house adumb woman. We admire lier 
spirit, though not her mode of manifesting it. Husbands owe the most pro- 
found respect to their wives, for their wives are the mothers of their children. 
No man has the slightest claim to the character of a gentleman who is not 
more scrupulously polite to his wife than to any other woman. We refer 
here to the essential of politeness, not its forms, we mean kindness in little 
things. 

A wife likes her husband to be considerate. Unexpected kindness and 
unsolicited favors touch her heart. She appreciates the softened tread when 
she is sick ; she enjoys the gift from a distance, and every thing that proves 
to her that her husband thinks of her comfort and good. 

Husbands, reflect on these things. Your wife has confided her happiness 
toyou. You canmake it unspeakably wretched, if you are ignoble and 
short-sighted. Let the contest between husband and wife be this—which 
shall do the most for the happiness of the other.—Life Illustrated. 


FEMALE MARTYRS. 


It was during the bitter persecution of the Scotch Covenanters, in the years 
1682 and 1686, when Baxter, Flavel, and about two thousand other clergy- 
men were shut out from the pulpits by the act of Uniformity, under Charles 
If, that Margaret and Agnes Wilson, daughters of a wealthy farmer in Wig- 
tonshire, were obliged to leave their father’s house, and secretly wander from 
one poverty-stricken hovel to another, to avoid the fury of the watchful sol- 
diery. They had early received a religious education, and as they grew 
towards womanhood they became ardently attached to the faith of the Dis- 
senters, and could not be induced to attend the Established Church. 

Though still so young—for Margaret was not eighteen, and Agnes scarcely 
twelve—they had attracted the attention of the Conformists by their firm ad- 
herence to the cause of the Covenanters. For many weeks they were con- 
cealed in the caves and ravines of the mountains, spending long days and 
nights exposed to the piercing cold of severe winter; while the ensuing sum- 
mer found them suffering as intensely beneath the scorching heat, and they 
wandered homeless in the swamps and marshes, from which the fear of d2ad- 
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ly sickness kept their persecutors. Yet, amid all trials, they did not waver. 
“Out of weakness” they “were made strong’’ by faith, which “is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

At length came a brief respite. The profligate and reckless Charles II. 
was called to his account, and for a short space the land had rest. Taking 
advantage of this pause in the persecution, the trembling girls came forth 
from their hiding places, to stay for a time with those who sympathised with 
them in their religious belief. Ande again, Widow M’Lauchlan, a long-tried 
friend, who had herself been an outcast for conscience’ sake, received them at 
her home, and by her pious counsels and motherly care greatly encouraged 
the weary and almost heart-sick wanderers. 

While enjoying this season of peace, the sisters were discovered and be- 
trayed by a base fellow named Patrick Stuart, and, without a shadow ofa 
trial, were thrown into a loathsome prison. Here they were scon joined by 
their friend, Mrs. M’Lauchlan, who was arrested about the same time—were 
treated with the utmost rigor, not allowed sufficient food, deprived of fire 
though the weather was severely cold, and at night they stretched their aching 
limbs on the bare stone floor. 

A document denying the peculiar doctrines of their faith was presented to 
them. Apostacy or death was the only alternative. Their father saved the 
life of Agnes, his youngest daughter, by the payment of one hundred pounds, 
her youth rendering her persecutors indifferent to her fate; but all the agoniz- 
ing intercessions and brilliant offers of the afflicted parents could effect noth- 
ing for Margaret’s release. 

The eleventh of May was appointed for her execution, and that of the aged 
Mrs. M’Lauchlan. Two heavy stakes were driven into the sand on the 
Wigton beach, half way between high and low water mark. The shore, the 
rocks, and the country around, for a great distance, were thronged by the 
clamorous multitude, eager to witness the terrific scene. A band of soldiers 
surrounded the defenceless women on their way to execution. The aged 
matron was bound to the post nearest the advancing tide, while the young 
maiden was fastened to that nearest the shore, in such a position that she could 
not avoid seeing the death of her friend. Slowly, yet surely, the surging bil- 
lows approached; each successive wave rose higher and higher, and soon all 
that was mortal of Margaret M’Lauchlan was buried beneath the water. 

The shout of the rabble had died away, and now they gazed in mute hor- 
ror on the raging flood. Undismayed the young girl watched her fate. Her 
persecutors brought her once more to the shore and offered her the “ oath of 
abjuration,” but she was strong even to the end, 

Again her slight form was bound to the stake, and in the hush on the 
beach, her clear, firm voice was heard distinctly above the roar of the sea, 
saying: “There is therefore no condemnation to them which are in Jesus 
Christ, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” And still her 
tones grew stronger and more triumphant, until she reached the close of the 
glorious chapter: “ Nay, in all things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For lam persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.” - 

While the spell-bound multitude gazed, the waters closed the fearful 
struggle. A small monument has been erected to the memory of these 
martyrs, in the church-yard of Wigton. They have long joined that goodly 
company “which came out of great tribulations, and have ‘washed their 
robes and made them-white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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HOME AND FAMILY. 


MOTHER TOLD ME NOT TO GO. 


Allen was sent to the city when he was quitea lad. The new scenes and 
new objects which there met his eye, unlike the quiet and unchanging life 
of his native village, filled him with interest and excitement. He never felt 
tired of looking and walking about in the time spared from his employment. 
Amongst other places of which he had heard much, was the theatre. Some 
of his associates went and there was no end to the wonderful stories they told 
of what they saw and heard. Allen felta rising desire to go too. He man- 
fully re-isted it, however. 

“ Come,” said one of his companions, “ go with us to-night.” 

“No,”’ answered Allen, “not to-night.” 

“So you always say, not to-night—come : decide at once to go.” 

“No, not this time. Not to-night,” still replied Allen, walking away. 

“You shall have a ticket, if you’ll only come,” again urged his companion. 
Allen shook his head; “no, no,” said he, ‘‘no, no, keep it yourself. I can- 
not take it.” 

“ How obstinate,” rejoined the other; “why, what can be the reason?” 

Allen hesitated fora moment. “My mother told me not to go to the 
theatre : therefore I cannot go,” he at length firmly replied. 

His companion ceased to urge him longer ;he beheld in Allen’s face a cer- 
tain purpose to obey, and he left without saying a word more. That was 
his mother’s last injunction : “ My son, do not go to the theatre.” 

Under such circumstances, some lads might have said, “ Why, I see no 
harm in the theatre, why should not I go? I see no reason why I cannot. 
My mother, I fancy, did not know as much as she thought she did; she, away 
off home, cannot tell what is what; besides, other young men of my age go.” 
I say, some might have reasoned thus, and disobeyed, and gone. Not so 
with Allen. His mother bade him not to go—that was sufficient for him. 
He trusted in her knowledge, and confided in her judgment—and he meant 
to obey her; yes, and what was better, he was not afraid to say so. It was 
a wise decision; and if every youth away from home had moral courage 
enough to decide doubtful questions in the same way, there would be many 
better men for it. Allen is now an excellent clergyman.— Christian Witness. 


Sap Cualtpren.—There is one thing which strikes me as very affecting in 
the condition of any child. It is when that condition is necessarily a’melancho- 
ly one—when the circumstances which hem it around, cast over the surface 
of that young life an abiding gloom. A melancholy child! What an anomaly 
among the harmonies of the universe, a something as incongruous as a bird 
drooping in a cage, ora flower in a sepulchre. The musical laughter mufiled 
and broken: the spontaneous smile transformed toa sad suspicion : and 
the austerities of mature life, the fearful speculation, and forecaste of evil, 
fixed and frozen on a boy’s face! And then the sorrow of a child is so ab- 
sorbing, for he lives only in the present. In the afflictions which fall upon 
him, man has the aid of reason and faith : he looks beyond the present issue ; 
he detects the significance of his calamity, and strengthened thus, a brave 
heart can vanquish any sorrow. But as Ritcher beautifully says, ‘ The 
little cradle or bed-canopy of the child is easier darkened than the starry 
canopy of man. Surely then it is a blessed thing to contribute aught that 
will lighten this gloom, and place the child in natural conditions,’ 
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FEMALE CHARACTER.—Daughters should thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with the business and cares of a family. These are among the first objects, 
of a woman’s creation ; they ought to be among the first branches of her ed- 
ucation. They should learn neatness, economy, industry and sobriety. 
These will constitute their ornaments. Nature will appear in all her loveli- 
ness of proportion, of beauty; and modesty, unaffected gentleness of man- 
ner, will render them amiable in the kitchen and drawing room, and orna- 
ments in the sitting room and parlor. Everything, domestic or social, de- 
pends on female character. As daughters and sisters, they decide the 
character of the family. As wives, they emphatically decide the character 
of their husbands, and their condition also. It has been uot unmeaningly 
said, that the husband may ask the wife whether he may not be respected. 
He certainly must inquire at the altar whether he may be prosperous and 
happy. As mothers, they decide the character of tueir children. Nature 
has constructed them the early guardians and instructors of their children, 
and clothed them with sympathies suited to this end. 


A True Wire.—She is no true wife who sustains not her husband in the 
day of calamity ; who is not, when the world’s great frown makes the heart 
chill with anguish, his guardian angel growing brighter and more beautiful 
as misfortunes crowd around his path, Then is the time for a trial of her 
gentleness—the testing whether the sweetness of her temper beams only with 
atransient Jight, or like the glory of the morning star, shines as brightly un- 
der the clouds. Has she smiles just as charming ? Does she say, “ Afilic- 
tion cannot touch our purity, and should not quench our love ?” Does she 
try, by happy little inventions, to lift from his sensitive spirit the burden of 
thought ? 

There are wives—no! there are beings who, when dark hours come, fall to 
repining and upbraiding—thus adding to outside anxiety the harrowing scenes 
of domestic strife—as if the blame in the world would make one hair white 
or black, or change the decree gone forth. Such know not that our 
darkness is in heaven's light—our trials are but steps in a golden ladder, 
by which, if we rightly ascend, we may at least gain that eternal light, and 
bathe forever in its fulness and beauty. 

Her husband had been on the verge of distraction—all his earthly posses- 
sions were gone, and he, feared the result of her knowledge, she had been so 
tenderly cared for all her life! But, says Irving’s beautiful story, “a friend 
advised him to give not sleep to his eyes, nor slumber to his eyelids, until 
he had unfolded to her his hapless case.” 

And that was her answer, withthe smile of an angel—*‘ Js that all? 1 
feared by your sadness it was worse. Let these things be taken—all this 
splendor, let it go! I care not for it—I only care for my husband's love 
and confidence. You shall forget in my affection that you ever were in pros- 
perity—cnly still love me, and [ will aid you to bear these little reverses 
with cheerfulness.” 

Still love her! a man must reverence, aye, and liken her to the very angels, 
for such a woman is a living revelation of heaven.—N. Hampshire Sentinel. 


True Reticion.—Old Jeremy Taylor, in describing the religion of a 
certain pious female, thus beautifully though quaintly remarks: “ ‘The redi- 
gion of this excellent lady took root downwards in humility, and brougit 
forth fruit upwards in the substantial graces of the Christian; in charity 
and justice, in chastity and modesty, and true friendship and sweetness of 
conversation. She had not so much of the forms and outside of godliness, 
but she was careful of the honor of it, for the moral, useful, spiritual, essen- 
tial parts—such as would make one to be, and not seem to be, religious.” 
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“ Let ME Pray First.”—A very intellpent little girl was passing quiet. 
ly through the streets of a certain town a short time since, when she came 
to a spot where several idle boys were amusing themselves by a very 
dangerous practice of throwing stones. Not observing her, one of the boys by 
accident threw a stone towards her, and struck her a cruel blow in the 
eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. The surgeon was sent for anda 
very painful operation was declared necessary. When the time came, and 
the surgeon had taken out his instruments, she lay in her father’s arms, and 
he asked her if she was ready. 

“No, father; not yet,” she replied. 

“ What do you wish us to wait for, my child ?” 

‘¢T want to kneel in your lap, and pray to Jesus first,” she answered. 

And then kneeling she prayed a few minutes, and afterwards submitted 
to the operation with the patience of a woman. 

How beautiful this little girl appears, under these trying circumstances!— 
Surely Jesus heard the prayer made in that hour ; and he will love every child 
that calls upon his name. Let every girl learn to pray; and let idle boys 
be careful how they throw stones. 


A Goop Name.—Always be more solicitous to preserve your innocence 
than concerned to prove it. It will never do to seck a good name asa 
primary object. Like trying to be graceful, the effort to be popular will make 
you contemptible. ‘Take care of your spirit and conduct, and your reputation 
will take care°of itself. The utmost that you can do as the guardian of your 
reputation is to remove injurious aspersions. Let not your good be evil 
spoken of, and follow the highest examples in mild and explicit self-vindica- 


tion. No reputation can be permanent which does not spring from principle ; 
and he who would maintain a good character should be mainly solicitous to 
maintain a conscience void of offence towards God and towards man.— Chris 
tian Observer. 


INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


INTERESTING AnECDOTE.—The Band of Hope Ieview tells the following: 
A few weeks ago a poor girl was looking in at the window of the Tract So- 
ciety’s shop in Piccadilly. She began to spell and read aloud some of the 
open pages. So intent was she in making out the words, that she knelt 
down close to the window. Hundreds passed by, but the girl heeded them 
not, neither was she noticed by them. At length a tall gentleman, 
passing, overheard the girl spelling out the words. ‘Tapping her gently on 
the shoulder, he desired her to follow bim into the shop. He then made 
several inquiries as to her parents, and whether she went to any Sunday or 
day-school. Finding her very fond of reading, but having no books of her 
own, he turned to the shopman, and ordered a copy of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which, with a few words of good advice, he placed in her hands. 
The gentleman was the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


A Lirtte Boy while writhing under the tortures of an ague, was told by 
his mother to rise up and take a powder she kad prepared forhim. “ Pott- 
der! powder!’ said he, raising himself on one elbow, and putting on a 
smile; “mother, [ ain’t a gun.” 
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Mosque or OmAn—Jewisn Trapit1on.—Mr. Tragelles writes to the 
Times to say: “On the 14th ult. appeared a letter from Alexandria, men- 
tioning that the Jews (at Jerusalem) declined to enter the court of the 
Mosque of Omar to pray for rain, on the ground that they were ceremonially 
unclean, and, also, because they believed that their law was buried under 
the site of the temple. I want to ascertain in what manner this opinion 
originated among the Jews that their law was buried there. Is there any 
historical account of any circumstance of the kind? And/if so, when did 
this concealment take place ? These questions have some interest, because 
in a dry shaft beneath the Mosque of Qmar—the ancient site of the temple 
of the Lord—one skin of a roll of the Pentateuch was found. Through the 
kindness of Mrs. Lieder, of Cairo, 1 possess this relic. It is written in three 
columns, beginning at Genesis xxii.1, and going to the middle of chapter 
xxiv. The Jews had, therefore, some ground for their opinion, and that 
opinion may lead to the discovery of the time of the deposit of this existing 
portion.— London paper. 


Tue Mummy or NesucHApDNEZZAR.—It is stated that Colonel Raw- 
linson, who is prosecuting the discoveries commenced by Layard and Botta 
and in exhuming from the mounds of the long-lost rival cities of Nineveh 
and Babylon, their instructive relics, has lately discovered in a state of 
preservation what is believed to be the mummy of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The 
face of the rebellious monarch of Babylon, covered by one of those gold 
masks usually found in Assyrian tombs, is described as very handsome—the 
forehead high and commanding, the features marked and regular. This in- 
teresting relic of remote antiquity is for the present preserved in the museum 
ofthe East India company. Of all the mighty empires whose names have 
escaped oblivion, none has so completely perished as that of Assyria. Over 
two thousand years have gone by since the two “ great cities,” renowned for 
their strength, and their luxury, and their magnificence, have crumbled into 
dust, leaving no visible trace of their existence, their very sites forgotten. 
Even the name and the fame of the great Nebuchadnezzar might have been 
buried in the ruins of his splendid city, and forever obliterated from the 
memory on earth, had not God made him a beacon to display his power and 
illustrate the sin and folly of pride and vanity. 

A chance traveller, Layard, riding through the Mesopotamian valley, dis- 
covered “the buried city,” and with a success that will immortalize his 
name, has commenced to unroll the book of Assyrian history and civiliza- 
tion, which of all the histories of the first period of the world is most clearly 
connected with the subsequent destinies of the human race. The discoveries 
already made, furnish ample testimony to refute the skeptic unbeliever of 
Scripture truth. 


_ Nicut BerorzE Day.— The St. Louis Leader vouches tor the following 
incident : — 

Not a dozen years ago,a merchant of this city, well known and highly 
respected, failed in business, and after settling up his affairs, gave to his prin- 
cipal craditor a deed of trust on certain real estate, to secure the payment 
of $12,000. At the time, the property was barely valued at that, so the 
creditor put the deed in his safe, and there, so far as he was concerned, the 
matter ended. The merchant, broken down, disappointed, poor, but yet 
enterprising, went South, visited California, Mexico, and South America, 
speculated, made half a dozen fortunes and lost them again. A few weeks 
since, he returned to this city, sick, travel-worn, needy and disheartened. 
By chance, he met his old lawyer, a gentleman high in his profession, and 
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who is deservedly respected. After the first greeting, the lawyer remarked, 
“Tam glad to see you back, and as you seem to be in want of funds, the 
sale will be just in time.” 

The merchant looked hard at his friend, and finally said, “ Sale, what 
sale? I’ve got nothing to sell.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow, you are richer than you imagine. Don’t you 
remember the deed of trust I drew up for you some twelve years ago ?” 

“T do; what of it.” 

“ Well, at that time the property would not have realized the sum; s0 it 
was let lie ; but it is now in the market, and I expect to close a contract for 
its sale this week.” 

“ You amaze me! what price do you expect to get?” 

“T’ve asked $86,000! and shall get it, too. Your debt and interest will 
amount to $21,000, or thereabouts ; so you'll have $65,000 to go upon.” 

The sensations of the party may be “more easily imagined than described,” 
as the penny-a-liners have it; but one thing is certain, Mr. A. went home a 
ae man than he had been for ten years, at least. 

teader! what we have here related is simple fact; and more, the occur- 
rence is not yet a week old. 


Jona wrote to his father, after the whale first swallowed him, stating that 
he had found a good “ opening” for a young man in the oil buisness, but 
afterward wrote for money to bring him home, stating that he had 
been “ sucked in.” 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


To Make Goop Breap.— Many recipes are given for making bread. 
Improvement of course is the order of the day, and each new mode and new 
ingredient is to help a little in the art. 

But the question is asked — Have we better bread'now than we had fifty 
years ago. Withall our new matter and new modes of mixing, have we 
made any improvement on the methods which our mothers adopted in pre- 
paring the staff of life ? 

It seems now to be conceded that we mix too much foreign matter with 
the pure meal and flower from our mills. Saleratus has had a great run in 
our kitchens, and so abundant is the supply in some families that you may 
smell it in all parts af the house. 

The taste of saleratus in bread is quite offensive to many people. The 
article seems to be used freely when the dough has risen too much and 
there is danger of souring before the oven 1s ready. Now, when the dough 
is watched and made to rise just enough, it is clear that the poisonous sale- 
ratus may be dispensed with. 

Something is required to make the dough ferment, or rise, as the makers 
tell you. Well, what is better for this purpose than yeast ? — the old yeast 
that our grandmothers knew how to make and to use quite as well as @ 
modern baker ? 

The great question is, have we really made any advances in the art of 
making and baking bread within fifty years last past? With all the high 
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encomiums on flour from the West — on “ fancy brands” and fancy prices, 
we seem to advance about as fast as we have of late years in improved 
sloughs and harrows — improved wheat, corn, and rye. 

The truth is, our bread is no better than it was sixty years ago ; and most 
of our old people will say it. Some allowance may be made for want of 
appetite in a Septuagenarian — yet, after all, the good old rye and Indian 
loaf was equal to any that has been made in these “ latter days.” Why, the 
bare crust of the old loaf, baked in an oven with brick bottom, top, and 
sides, was better than the soft part of modern days sliced, and toasted, and 
buttered in the most improved modes 

The great object at present is to save lubor. But bread fit for the table 
must be thoroughly kneaded before it is baked. It is hard labor to knead 
properly a bushel of rye and Indian meal — therefore, to save labor, the 
meal is put into a tub of water instead of a large bread trough where it can 
be worked. ‘The meal is put in and stirred up thin, 28 you would stir it for 
the pigs. It is not worked over as in old times, and is as unfit for the oven 
as lime mortar is when it is not half worked. This is not the universal 
mode, fur in many families good bread is made. 

Professed bakers are obliged to work their dough thoroughly or not sell 
their bread. ‘They use along lever, or break, of much power, and labor 
long to bring the atoms into contact. If bread-makers in families would be- 
stow half as much labor in kneading as bakers do, they would have better 
bread. 

Brick ovens, of the old pattern, are better for baking than the iron stove 
ovens that are half the time too hot and half the time too cold. A uniform 
heat is required to bake good bread. And when the brown loaf can rest on 
the bottom of the oven, and be freely exposed to the heated air, instead of 

Leing confined in bean pots or pudding pots, to keep the crust soft, it comes 
out sweet and free from the liquid matter which cannot escape from a close 
vessel. 

Bread is such an important article that all agricultural societies should 
offer premiums to such as excel in the making and baking.— Ploughman. 


FASHIONS. 


MorninG Rope. —The material is a fine French lawn of a delicate 
shade of pink. It is made in the usual style for morning robes, with a back 
slightly full and gathered in at the waist by three fine shirrs; the back of 
the skirt is made very long and bordered with a hem two inches wide. The 
open fronts are made sacque form and ornamented, at intervals of an inch, 
by white drop buttons. The shoulders are ornamented by a large cape 
which is round in the back, and curves gracefully over the shoulders, form- 
ing a graduated piece, which is continued down the entire length of the 
front; the edge of the cape is bordered with a fluted ruffle an inch wide ; 
this ruffle is finished with a narrow hem, over which is laid a single row of 
narrow white linen braid, and above the ruffle are placed at intervals of a 
few inches delicate sprigs of embroidery, and a succession of linked circlets, 
done in white crochet, which, like the ruffle, are continued down the entire 
length of the skirt. The neck is finished with a small round collar edged 
with embroidery and a ruffle to correspond with the cape. The pockets are 
perfectly straight and ornamented by a simple ruffle edged with linen braid 
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The full flowing sleeves are made double, the upper one descends just below 
the bend of the arm, and is inserted at the top in three box plaits. The 
bottom of each sleeve is adorned with embroidery and ruffles. A broad tie 
of the same material, with rounded ends, edged with ruffles, serves as a fas- 
tening to the waist. 
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FASHIONS. 


FASHIONABLE MANTLE. — The design we give this month is for a mantle 
of the newest and most elegant form. It is intended to be worn very low on 
the shoulders, over a high dress. It is of lavender, or any other silk, with 
an upper cape of the same color, covered with black net, put on full, as seen 
in the engraving, and confined here and there by ruches of ribbon, finished 
by bows and ends of satin or velvet. The upper cape has a bugle trim- 
ming. The lower cape is trimmed with black velvet ribbon and deep black 
lace. The ends are rounded, and intended to cross in front. Our diagrams 
convey the dimensions of the different parts. The black lace, we must 
observe, is put on very deep round the back, and gradually sloped off before 
the ends are to be trimmed. It is twelve inches in its greatest depth, and 
three in the narrowest.— Lady’s Book. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING A CHILD’s CLOAK. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL Hymn Book, for the service of the Sanctuary. 
By Rev. Elias Nason. Published by John P. Jewett § Co. 


We noticed this book in advance of publication, and by a re-examination 
of it since its issue from the press, our opinion of its merit and excellence is 
confirmed. Its typography is exceedingly neat and beautiful. It is suffi- 
ciently copious to embrace our best lyrics, so classified and arranged as to 
be found with ease, either by reference to their general topic, or to full in- 
dexes of first line, particular subjects, Scriptural texts, or authors. It pos- 
sesses the advantages over “ Watts and Select” in simple and lucid order, 
in completeness, in variety, in adaptation to musical expression and to the 
purpose of worship; over “The Church Psalmody ” in freedom from bar- 
barous alterations of the original, in purity, neatness and taste, in fulness, 
variety, pathos and poetic expression; and over any other collection with 
which we are acquainted. We do not suppose it faultless, for we believe 
with Dr. Johnson that it is nearly, if not quite, impossible to produce a per- 
fect hymn book; but we sincerely think this so much in advance of any 
now in use and claiming public favor, as to deserve a general introduction 
by the churches for which it is specially designed. We predict for it wide 
popularity and extensive use till some second Watts shall arise. 
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A PIOUS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


A PIOUS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


EDITORIAL. 


HALLOWED spot, eircled with precious memories, confirming 
every good resolution and imparting strength to the hope of 
a glorious immortality! Here rests the hand that rocked my 
cradle, and the lips that prayed for me and taught me to pray. 
Here the sorrow which I felt when weeping around her death- 
bed, and over her coffin, revives and creates fresh occasion for 
the consolations of God, neither few nor feeble, but various as 
human wants and larger than human conceptions. 

The grief which we experience when death invades our 
family, is as various as the domestic relations. There is a 
sorrow at the death of a child; another at the death of a bro- 
ther ; but neither of these are the sorrow which we experience 
when a beloved and venerable parent is removed. A thow- 
sand hearts, schooled in affliction, respond to the sentiment, 
and re-affirm the fact, “* there is a difference.” 

But our grief at the death of each of our parents is as vari- 
ous as their connection with us. Inspiration recognizes this 
idea. ‘* I bowed down heavily,” says the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel, ‘as one that mourneth for his mother.” 

Our father may be more renowned, and a greater number 
may participate in our sorrow at his departure. But when 
our mother dies, we mourn for one who endured for us a 
thousand pains and anxieties which no other person could 
feel, whose smile and fond embrace ever greeted our return, 
who loved us and cared for us, as no other human being could 
do, and about whom gathered the chief charms of home. 

At her funeral the family mansion appears, as if hung with 
the drapery of wo; and when her coffin is borne from that 
dear spot, and her precious remains laid in their sepulchral 
bed, the tenderest tie which binds us to the place of our nativ- 
ity is sundered. 

There our father and other loved ones may still dwell; but 
their presence and’ the objects which meet our eye, serve only 
to force still deeper in our heart the impression of the great 
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ness of our loss. When we re-visit the place of our birth, and 
approach the entrance, alas, she presents herself no more at 
the door to welcome us! We go from room to room, the tide 
of our grief rising higher at every step, but we find her not. 

At last we enter her private chamber, where she taught our 
infant lips to say “‘ Our Father ;’’ where she gave us those les- 
sons of practical picty which have contributed so much to 
shape our character and to direct our life, and poured forth 
for us her prayers and tears. But alas, that private sanctuary 
is to us as the holy of holies in the second temple to the sons 
of Abraham after the departure of the Shekinah, the loss of 
the tables of the covenant, of the Urin and Thummin, and the 
cessation of the open vision. Yet like them, we bow down 
reverently, overpowered by the hallowed associations of the 
place, and seek from her God and our God the consolations 
we need. 

When the first tide of our grief begins to ebb, we seat our- 
selves on the shore of the sea of our sorrows and send swift- 


winged reflection back to collect themes of profitable medita- 
tion. These we have put down for the benefit of our readers 
who have either been called to follow their beloved mothers to 
the grave, or are liable at any time to be summoned to that 
solemn service. 


One of these is connected with the author of our being, with 
Him who has impressed his social image upon ourselves, who 
instituted all the relations of kindred, and who gave us a de- 
voted mother. She it was who spoke to us of God, and taught 
us to express our sense of dependence on him in various forms 
of devotion; and how is that sense quickened when we see 
her who has so tenderly watched over us, ministered to our 
wants, comforted our sorrow and relieved our distress, sinking 
under a disease which no medicine can cure, and filled with 
distress which we cannot alleviate, especially when we wrestle 
in prayer for her recovery, and God answers by dashing our 
hopes to the ground and giving prevalence to our fears, when 
her physician assures us that the hour of her departure is at 
hand, when she calls us to her side to deliver her farewell 
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messages and her dying counsels, when she draws her last 
breath, when our thoughts follow the luminous track of her 
ascending spirit, and we realize that she is no more on earth, 
that our hearts and our home are desolate ; when we thus feel 
the greatness of our loss, we begin to appreciate the richness 
of the blessing which God has taken from us, and a thousand 
considerations remind us of ingratitude. We think of the 
amazing goodness of God in the gift of such a mother. We 
adore the mercy which spared her so many years, and the 
grace displayed in her triumphant death. We bow with sub- 
mission to the sovereign dispensation and commune with the 
patriarch of Uz, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Her life taught us 
how to live; her death, how to die. 


How precious now is every memorial of her goodness! If 
she recorded her religious experience, how dear and instruc- 
tive is her diary. Every word of it was written by the hand 
which once rested so gently on our head in prayer when she 
besought God to be our kind Father, to preserve us from the 
evil that is in the world, to adopt us into his spiritual family, 
and to enrich us with his heavenly inheritance. Here we read 
of her anxieties for us, and of the things which she laid up in 
her heart concerning us. As we dash the burning tears from 
our cheeks, we exclaim, “ O that we had known more of these 
while she lived,’ had relieved her fears and confirmed her 
hopes concerning us. Here we look on the hitherto hidden 
springs of her action, and we discover why she prayed so fre- 
quently and fervently for us, — why she taught us so faith- 
fully, and strove to govern usby the law of the Lord,—why she 
wept at our wayward steps and won our return to the path of 
duty by her tenderness and love. Here the finger of her faith 
still points us to heaven. We read on till we arrive at length 
to the last entry in her journal. It is the comment of her 
piety on the words of the apostle, “‘ having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ.” It seems like a presentiment of her ap- 


proaching end, an anticipation of heaven, a vision of the Son 
of God. 
( To be continued.) 





HOME, 


HOME. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


There is a spot, a quiet spot, which blooms 
On earth’s cold, heartless desert. It hath power 
To give a sweetness tu the darkest hour, 

As in the starless midnight, from the rose, 


Now dipped in dew, a sweeter perfume flows; 
And suddenly the wanderer’s heart assumes 
New courage, and he keeps his course along, 
Cheering the darkness with a whispered song; 
At every step a purer, fresher air 

Salutes him, and the winds of morning bear 
Soft odors from the violet beds and vines; 
And thus he wanders, till the dawning shines 
Above the misty mountains, and a hue 

Of vermeil blushes on the cloudless blue, 

Like health disporting on the downy cheek— 
It is time’s fairest moment — asa dove 
Shading the earth with azure wings of love, 
The sky broods o’er us, and the cool winds speak 
The peace of nature; and the waters fall, 
From leap to leap, more sweetly musical, 

And from the cloudy bosom of the vale, 

Come, on the dripping pinions of the gale, 
The simple melody of early birds 

Wooing their mates to love, the low of herds, 
And the faint bleating of the new born lambs 
Pursuing, with light-bounding steps, their dams; 
Again, the shepherd’s whistle, and the bark 
That shrilly answers to his call; and hark! 
As o’er the trees the golden rays appear, 
Bursts the last joyous song of chanticleer, 
Who moves in stately pomp before his train, 
Till, from his emerald neck and burnished wings, 
The playful light a dazzling beauty flings, 

As if the stars had lit their fires again— 

So sweetly to the wanderer o’er the plain, 
The rose, the jessamine, and every flower 
That spreads its leaflets in the dewy hour, 
And catches in its bell night’s viewless rain, 
In tempered balm their rich aroma showers; 
And with this charm the morning on his eye, 
Looks from her portals in the eastern sky, 
And throws her blushes o’er the sleeping earth, 
And wakes it to a fresh and lovely birth. 

O! such a charm adorns that fairy spot, 

Where noise and revelry disturb me not, 
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But all the spirits that console me come, 

And o’er me spread a peaceful canopy, 

And stand with messages of kindness by; 

And one sweet dove, with eyes that look me blessed, 
Sits brooding all my treasures in her nest, 

Without one slightest wish the world to roam, 

Or leave me, and that quiet dwelling—home. 


ABSALOM. 


An American painter has given to us a series of pictures 
surpassingly beautiful in themselves, but of far greater worth 
from their teaching and influence. They illustrate the voyage 
of life. And there, from life’s beginning, where the infant 
voyager in his tiny boat is first launched upon the returnless 
current, we trace, in successive pictures, his course through 
the deepening stream and under the gorgeous skies of child- 
hood, the wilder eddies and thickening dangers of youth; the 
rocks, the gorges and the cataracts of manhood, its canopy of 
threatening clouds under which the voyager once so carelessly 
floating, is awakening to his perils and beginning to struggle 
with the downward current. All the while a form of angelic 
brightness is bending from above and beckoning to him, call- 
ing after him: a form-that seems nearer and in clearer view 
in childhood—is more dim and distant in youth, is almost hid- 
den, sad, and weeping in manhood. And then follows age— 
the voyage ended! And how! And where! 

Of all youth, for American youth it was especially well that 
such a series of pictures should be painted. Let the beautiful 
copies of them, secured by Mr. Abbot, be procured for every 
school room and for every home. No teacher, no parent, can 
in any way more pursuasively exhort, more impressively 
warn. These pictures will dageuerrotype themselves and 
their lessons upon the memory and the heart. 

There is another series of pictures ; to which all now have 
access, by which those just entering upon life, can see the 
beginning and mark the different courses and the different 
ends of the voyage of life, as others have made it before them. 
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A divine artist has sketched these pictures, they are not 
from fancy, but from fact; they are in no dream of fiction, but 
in the book of God. And of the pictures of the lives of others 
which God has given in his word, let us look now for a little 
time, at that of him whose end, wrung from the heart of David 
in the circle of stern warriors around him, and as he went 
alone to the solitude of the chamber over the gate, the cry of 
bitter anguish, “ O my son Absalom, my son— my son Absa- 
lom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son! my 
son!’ There is something well nigh awful in the sobs of 
anguish, the tears wrung from the heart of a strong man. 

But here it is a king, disciplined by a long and most event- 
ful life, who is overwhelmed. It is the warrior, hardened by 
all the scenes of an hundred battle-fields, who is convulsed 
with weeping. The sight is strange and wonderful! 

And yet not so— for that king, that warrior is a father, and 
it is a son’s untimely death that is skaking his frame with an- 
guish. 

All the circumstances only deepen the sorrow. For he 
goes back in thought to the early days, the sweet opening 
childhood of that son of his love. He seems once more to hold 
him upon his knee, — to fold him in his arms—to feel his 
breath warm upon his cheek, and the infantile caress of his 
soft hand, — to listen once more to his merry prattle and lay 
him away in the deep slumber of infancy, bending over him 
with a father’s fondness and a father’s pride. And can it be 
that a life which opened with so bright a morning has ended 
ere noon in such a black eclipse! He thinks of that child- 
hood so full of promise in this favorite son, of all the fond 
hopes built upon him — and in bitterness of spirit he asks, is 
this the end of all! He had looked forward in fond, parental 
confidence to the time when in his own age of infirmity he 
could lean upon his strong arm and find solace in the love of his 
manly heart. And now he is dead! has died a rebel against 
his father’s throne, secking in arms his father’s life! He has 
died trampling upon the heart that loved him in his tender 
infancy, his wayward youth, his rebellious manhood, and now 
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loves him more than ever in his untimely death, and cries 
“would God I had died for thee.” 

It was a sad end; one David had never dreamed of behold- 
ing. And why should he have foreboded such evil? For there 
seemed to be in Absalom all that most men desire in a child. 

He was beautiful. In features and in form he was well nigh 
perfection. ‘In all Israel there was none to be so much 
praised as Absalom for his beauty ; from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head there was no blemishin him.” And this 
a father’s eye surely would see. Such beauty and grace and 
strength were in themselves the means of rejoicing to a father’s 
heart. Absalom disfigured, weak and maimed would have 
been pitied and loved by his father. But being such as he 
was, the love was all admiration and exultant joy. In no way 
could that faultless body be a hindrance to his success. In 
that countenance all so loved to look upon, he carried with 
him a key to open every heart. That symmetrical frame gave 
him strength for exertion, and wide before him opened every 
path of noble endeavor. They were, in such a world as this, 
elements of hope and success, by no means to be overlooked 
or despised. Beyond question one reason of David’s pecu- 
liar and ardent affection for Absalom was his resplendent 
beauty of form and feature — the fact that among all the thou- 
sands of Israel he was pre-eminent. He was also richly endow- 
ed in intellect. That faultless form was not tenanted by a 
weak and inefficient soul. Every act of his life is assurance of 
ability. In the brief record we catch such glimpses, as enable 
us to understand how much of promise a father’s eye must 
have seen in its unfolding. 

It was no small place he must have come to fill in the eye 
of the nation before he could have conspired against his fath- 
er’s throne. By the unusual force of his ability he made his 
way as he did into the confidence of the wise and farseeing 
men who were influential in Judea. How,when he had been 
banished from Judea and from his father’s presence for cruelly 
avenging his sister’s wrong, did he bend even the iron will of 
Joab to procure his recall—and through his fears compel 
him to mediate for him with his incensed father! Ahitophel, 
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that wisest of counsellors, and so long the most faithful of 
friends to David, was by Absalom’s influence carried away. 

Not merely the populace, so easily led, but those who, like 
this shrewd politician, could look beneath the fair exterior, 
acknowledged Absalom’s ability. All his management of his 
private affairs, seems indicative of a clear and strong mind. 
As David saw increasing evidence of large capacity, parental 
pride strengthened parental love and hope. And Absalom 
had not mere power, ability, but a restless energy, a shrewd, 
keen penetration. Mingled with his lawless cruelty in respect 
to Ammon, there was a policy and shrewdness capable of better 
things. When he had been recalled from Geshur, whither 
he had fled, it was by consummate art that he secured all his 
ends. He seems to have known just how to approach people 
of every character, and how to turn them to his purposes. 
Even the sons of Jeremiah were no match for him. He forced 
his way into the king’s court, and made himself conspicuous 
among the people by his retinue, and dear to them by his well 
timed suggestions and winning ways. Slowly and surely he 
matured his plans. There is evidence of deep capacity in his 
slow advances and perfect concealment of his designs. His 
growing ambition had swept before it all scruple and all prin- 
ciple, but developed and matured a master policy. The fond 
father, who never dreamed that all this was to be turned 
against himself, and with partial eyes saw only the qualifica- 
tions for eminent success, might well be dazzled and blinded 
by the display. Absalom was capable also of strong feeling 
and generous emotion. Something of this he showed in his 
sympathy with his injured sister. The deep fecling of her 
wrong seems to have been the only thing that ever turned him 
aside from the line of a shrewd policy. He did not stop to 
consider the hazard, when through his love for her his heart 
was rankling with the deepest wound. 

A man capable of such affection must have had the power 
of attaching to him other hearts and most of all the heart of a 
father. And he was also courageous. He proved it, though 
in an evil manner, when in the midst of the king’s sons, in the 
heart of Judea, he dared toslay Ammon. He proved it when 
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he braved theanger of Joab. There was evidence of it when 
he refused the counsel of Ahitophel and determined in person 
to lead the army against the tried warriors who followed his 
father. His very ambition was the mark of a noble, but per- 
verted nature. In truth there seems to have been in Absalom, 
had all been controlled by good principles and directed to good 
ends, every trait, every ability and characteristic a father could 
desire ina son. And David loved him. His black treachery 
and rebellion could not break the cords of that love. If Absa- 
lom in the battle had cleared his way to his father’s heart, 
he would have found his own image there. How was this 
spoken when he said to his soldiers, as they went forth, Deal 
gently for my sake with the young man, even with Absalom, 
and when at the tidings of his death, he bowed inanguish and 
covered his face and cried, ‘‘Omy son Absalom! O Absalom 
my son! my son!” 

Never did his heart so yearn for him as when he had thus 
been taken away in his iniquity —in the day of his expected 
triumph hurried to his untimely grave. And this narrative, 
full as it is of interest is yet more fraught with instruction. 

How plainly it teaches that there is little need of urging 
parents to love their children. They are loved, and will be, 
whatever their characters, whatever their conduct. The love 
that is born with the child, survives all time and all change. 
It follows him wherever he goes. And remains with him 
wherever he is. It may meet with injuries, with rebukes, 
with insults; but it will survive them all. The child may 
alienate any other heart; he may wither all other affection ; 
but the heart of afather and mother will follow him still, paren- 
tal affection cannot decay. That heart may be broken by the 
child — never can it be broken from him. As it was with 
David, so it is with fathers and mothers still. But if there is 
little reason to urge parents to love their children, there is 
reason to urge children to honor and love their parents. There 
is no specific command, “ Parents love your children,” but 
there is the command, “ Honor thy father and mother ;’’ for 
the child can forget the love of honor due the parent. As the 
mind becomes clear and the arm grows strong, the days of 
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helpless infancy, of ignorant, dependent childhood, may be 
forgotten — and forgotten with them, the unwearied love, the 
anxious watching, the toils undergone, the sacrifices made, 
the long agony of conflicting hopes and fears that the parents 
remember all too well. 

Not often is there Absalom’s rebellion and parricide. But 
how often and in how many hearts does God see that indiffer- 
ence and neglect that are near akin thereto! Let him who 
has a father, amother, never forget them. Andif either have 
gone — honor their memory — never by any act that would 
have pained that heart whose last pulsations were those of 
parental love, trample upon a parent’s grave. ‘There is in the 
history and fate of Absalom, another lesson — parents should 
mot be too much elated by the talent and promise of their chil- 
dren. It is very natural to exult in increasing evidence of abil- 
ity, in the developement of energies that betoken success in 
coming life. But alas! how many parents have done so, only, 
like David, to have their exultation turned to anguish. No 
parent supposes the little boy who is prattling upon his knee, 
will make shipwreck of all the hopes with which his little 
life is freighted. Yet all the men who have become such 
wrecks (and QO, how is life’s ocean strown with them!) were 
once such little children. 

We have read of the painter who wished to find a counte- 
nance that would be a model for his picture emblematical of 
purity and peace. He found it in the angel face of a beauti- 
ful boy. Long after he wished to find a face from which he 
might copy the opposite characteristics. And in the condemn- 
ed cells, among the loathsome prisoners there, he found one 
far surpassing in its horrid linaments, all his conceptions of 
guilt and remorse. Alas, it was the same face that in child- 
hood seemed almost te open heaven to his gaze. 

Had Absalom not been a child in whom his father could 
so fondly exult, he would never have become the man who 
could conspire against his father’s throne. It is the boy who 
seems most fitted by abilities to succeed in life, about whom 
temptations will most thickly gather. That parent must have 
closed his eyes and stopped his ears to all the warnings of the 
present, all the teachings of the past, all the testimony of scrip- 
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ture, who does not rejoice with trembling in the capacities and 
abilities — the promise of his children. How plain then that 
the moral feeling, the state of a child’s heart, is the subject of 
chiefest concern for the parent. Important as is the culture 
of the intellect, the developing and strengthening of the 
mental powers and faculties of the child, of far greater conse- 
quence is the cultivation of his affections, the renewal of his 
heart. What if he has the intellect of an angel, if he has the 
heart of a devil. The difference between an angel and a 
fiend is not in intellect—they are equal there —but it is 
in heart. Who on that day when David took up that sad la- 
ment, would not rather have been the father of the poor 
obscure child, weakest in body and feeblest in intellect of all 
dwelling in Jerusalem, than of the beautiful, strong, talented 
Absalom. It is the direction in which the power is to be ap- 
plied and not the amount of it that is of consequence. 

The first need,everywhere on this earth, is not mere ability, 
but a purer, holier heart. So it is when we are looking only 
at this present life—how much more as we think of the life 
tocome. The child trained up for heaven will be no grief to 
the parent here, and will be his rejoicing hereafter for ever. 

Is there not reason to believe that the bitterness of the cup 
pressed to Duvid’s lips, the poison of the arrow which that day 
pierced his heart, was the agonizing consciousness, that his 
own doings and neglects had prepared all. When he cried 
“QO Absalom, my son, my son,” was it not with the feeling 
that it was he himself who, neglecting to restrain and guide the 
impetuous boy, had trained the man for rebellion. It was his 
own hand that had barbed the arrows that had pierced him — 
and guilty as his son was, he himself had a fearful responsibility 
for his crimes? O how entirely the happiness of parents is 
bound up in the conduct and welfare of their children! What 
to David was every thing else when he had such a son as Absa- 
lom! What to any man are all earthly honors, all worldly 
wealth, when the child upon whom centered the heart’s hopes 
and joys, is a trial, a grief, a shame! 

All others cannot so injure a man as his own child. The 
hand of a son or a daughter is the only hand that can stab 
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to the very heart of hearts. The great dramatist, by the worth 
ofa father most fouly wronged, says, 


‘*How sharper than a serpent’s sting it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


The whole world is a desolate, howling wilderness to the 
parent whose hopes in his children are all blasted. The bit- 
terest griefs in this grief-stricken world have been those the 
misconduct of children has brought upon parental hearts. 
There is no anguish like that of saying over a living or dead 


Absalom, “ would God I had died for thee, my son, my son!” 


IN MEMORY OF A LITTLE BOY. 
BY MRS. E, L. DYER CUMMINGS. 


He has gone where the flowers forever grow, 
In the pleasant pastures green; 

Where the quiet waters peaceful flow, 
Is thy little lambkin seen, 


Iie saw a hand, to thy vision dim, 
That beckoned him away, 

And the joys of that land were revealed to him, 
Oh! wherefore should he stay. 


In our Father’s house he has bread enough, 
Andhe drinks of a fountain pure,— 

Here the clouds were dark and the winds were rough, 
But his present peace is sure. 


Tiow calm his passage across the wave, 

Ilow pleasant the smile he wore, 
Give thanks, give thanks to the Lord who gave, 
’ That he shall return no more. 


What though the light of his sunny smile 
Is lost to thy present view? 

It shall beam on thee in a little while, 
Thou art passing upward too. 


Then linger not on the King’s highway, 
For a princely robe and crown, 

Await thine entrance to realms of day, 
Where ‘* thy sun shall ne’er go down.”’ 
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A SON LOST AT SEA. 
BY N. P. CLARKE. 


In a lowly vale, adorned principally by the matchless hand 
of nature, stood a small, tasteful cottage. In the distance a 
forest waved its green and beauteous foliage, as far towards 
the horizon as the eye could reach towering to the very 
clouds. Here, in this retired and beautiful spot, lived a 
mother and daughter and an only son, contented and happy. 

Their neighbors were of the same quiet spirit with them- 
selves—undisturbed by a bustling world. Agriculture, that 
labor on which heaven smiles so propitiously, occupied most of 
the time and energies of this little community, and none were 
more successful in the cultivation of their homes than the 
husband and father of this trio-band had been. While he lived 
he had toiled and labored to make his home attractive. But 
his labors had ceased, and “ the place that once knew him 
now knew him no more.” Single-handed and alone did the 
devoted mother train her youthful band, with all that effort 
which characterizes a mother’s tender heart. 

Every effort was made for their advancement in knowledge 
which her limited means would allow; and as they grew to 
manhood, firmness and strength of character, fully rewarded 
all her care and toil. 

At length Henry, for this was the name of the only son, 
concluded, as many others have done, that he could add much 
to the happiness of himself and the circle in which he moved, 
were he to go forth into the world in a more active manner 
than he could do, while he remained an inhabitant of his 
quiet village. 

He therefore decided on going to sea. The entreaties of a 
mother, were vainly tried to dissuade him from his purpose. 
His sister too tried all her tones of affectionate love in vain. 
Energy and resolution were his peculiar characteristics, and 
no entreaties could persuade him to desist from his purpose. 
Undaunted by the recital of a sailor’s trials and hardships, 
he resolved to go and make at least one endeavor. 
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With fair hope of success, he bade adieu to his home, and 
the scenes of his childhood ; and with bright dreams of future 
good, traversed the billowy ocean. 

For some time the voyage was a prosperous one. His cour- 
age and fortitude bore him on, amidst his privations, though 
among strangers, and far away from those he had loved with 
the tenderness of a filial heart. At length he reached his des- 
tined haven — and the vessel in which he sailed was re-laden 
and fitted for her return. 

There were comparatively no pleasures in a foreign port for 
him ; and his heart almost overflowed with joy as they left it, 
and set their faces towards home, sweet home, their native 
land. 

But alas! how fleeting are our fondest earthly hopes. Not 
long after they left the harbor, though the morning on which 
they sailed had been calm and beautiful, a small cloud was 
seen in the distance. It hovered over them, gathering black- 
ness and spreading almost to the horizon. It soon brought on 
a dreadful storm, and the winds and waves were fearfully 
violent. 

Consternation filled the hearts of the hardy crew, and every 
wave was stretched to its utmost to assist the fury of the 
storm; but all in vain. One after another perished beneath 
the wild and angry waters. 

Henry was one of the first to meet his “‘ ocean grave,” and 
a few only escaped to tell the mournful story, and cause the 
tears of anguish to flow and hearts to bleed over the fate of 
those who had early gone to their long and silent home. 
Thus briefly ended a career which might, it is possible, have 
been time-honored and happy, but for that adventurous spirit 
too often found among the young, which leads its possessor 
from the attractions and influence of a quict and peaceful 
rural home. 


On death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs do well. 
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REHOBOAM, 





BY REV. JONATHAN BRACE. 





THERE are few persons who have had more favorable oppor- 
tunities to distinguish themselves, and have more signally and 
lamentably refused to do so, than Rehoboam. He ascended 
the throne of Judah at a time of life when his judgment might 
have been supposed to be mature, and in circumstances most 
propitious for success; but he exhibited only stupidity and 
presumptuous arrogance, and his reign was attended with dis- 
grace. If there was ever a weak, incompetent, insolent mon- 
arch, blind to his own interests, and the true welfare of his 
subjects, it was the man who, at the age of forty-one, was 
crowned king of Israel. 

And yet he was the son of the illustrious Solomon, which 
fact teaches us, that high intellectual endowments are not 
invariably inherited—that genius comes not by blood any more 
than grace, and that wise and pious parents may have simple 
and dissolute children. 

The question, however, may arise, whether, aside from this 
law of nature, there was not an assignable reason for the de- 
praved moral character of this son of Solomon. We think 
that there was a sufficient reason; and that was this. Reho- 
boam was blessed indeed with a wise father, and was taught 
lessons of wisdom. He was familiar with proverbs, from 
which the most valuable instruction was derived. The trou- 
ble was, that the healthful power of these parental counsels— 
these wholesome maxims — was neutralized and counteracted 
by — evil example. The parent’s judicious advice was made 
worthless by his own inconsistent and corrupt conduct. He 
said one thing but did another; marked out the right way, 
but walked in the wrong way; pointed towards heaven but 
went towards hell. At the very time that this son was ripen- 
ing into manhood, establishing his principles, and forming a 
character, giving to it an impress indellible, and a direction 
6 
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from which it was not likely to depart, —we read that his 
father “loved many strange women, and his wives turned 
away his heart, — that he went after Ashtoreth, the goddess 
of the Zidonians, and after Milcom, the abomination of the 
Ammorites ; that he built a high place for Chemosh, the abom- 
ination of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for 
Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon: And 
likewise did he for all his strange wives which burnt incense 
and sacrificed unto their God.” 

Here is the secret of Rehoboam’s profligacy! What else 
could reasonably have been expected? The father might dis- 
course never so wisely ; but what of that, when the son saw 
his father a sensualist, and beheld a temple for his idolatrous 
wives, standing on the Mount of Olives right over against Je- 
hovah’s temple ? Who is surprised to hear that “ Rehoboam 
himself forsook the law of his Lord and all Israel with him,” 
— that he was corrupt and corrupted others ?— and that dur- 
ing his reign, ‘“‘ Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
provoked him to jealousy with their sins, which they com- 
mitted above all that their fathers had done; for they also 
built them high places, and images and graces on every high 
hill, and under every green tree,” which marvels that such was 
the result of so wicked an example. 

Learn, hence, that sound precept in a family is not enough, 
— that good advice there, is not enough. Something more is 
needed, nay, is indispensable. Such precept and counsel must 
be backed by consistent example. Otherwise there will be 
more potential charms for the eyes of depraved childhood 
than for the ears thereof; the children will be governed less 
by what they hear than by what they see ; will imitate the de- 
linquent life, and forget the orthodox instruction, and grow 
up to live in irreligion, and to die in impenitence. 





Perfumes, the more they’re chafed, the more they render 
Their pleasant scents; and so affliction 

Expresseth virtue fully, whether true 

Or else adulterate. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MRS, M. G. BRUTON. 


“THE beautiful, the beautiful! 
It dwelleth everywhere ! 

There’s none of life’s varying scenes 
Where beauty hath no share. 

The beautiful, it is of God alone! 
And where His love extendeth not, 

There only, is there none.” 


ALL nature is one vast galaxy of beauty. Perfection of 
structure, function and adaptation characterize all her works. 
The flower-bedecked lawn, the meandering stream, the blos- 
soms of Spring, the glories and the harvest of Summer, the 
golden and delicious fruits of Autumn, the silvery moon, the 
rising sun, the glowing west tinged with the mellow hues of 
departing day, the star spangled canopy of heaven, — all, all 
are redolent with beauty, all glow with divine perfection. 

There is beauty and wisdom in the sweet expanding flow- 
ers, colored with the bright tints of the rainbow. They re- 
mind us of young thought in its earliest hour, of bright and 
blooming youth, a heavenly Father’s power and goodness. 
They are the poetry of this beautiful world of ours, composed 
by God, and written on our hills and valleys with his own 
fingers. 

The noble Oak is the most picturesque of trees. Except 
the Cedar of Lebanon, no tree is so remarkable for the 
straightness of its limbs. Its twisted branches add greatly to 
its beauty, and the horizontal direction of: its boughs, spread- 
ing over a large surface, completes the idea of its sovereignty 
over all the trees of the forest. 

How beautiful are the deep, massy, gorgeous clouds, piled 
upon each other in grand magnificence, “ seeming the pil- 
lowed props of heaven,” with the thousand colors of the sun- 
beam painted upon their fleecy folds; how beautiful to see 
them rolling away slowly and heavily, as if the shoulder of 
some unseen giant were applied to the whole mass, and con- 
tinually changing their appearance as they roll; now they 
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seem white as the plume of the plover just moistened in the 
salt sea foam; now dark and threatening as if pregnant with 
wrath to man; again we see them glowing in all the soft, 
golden and purple tints of the rainbow. And beautiful beyond 
description is this token of God’s covenant to man. As some 
fair angel it spreads its beautiful wings over us, 
“And awhile sweetly bends o’er our gloom, 
Like Hope o’er the death-couch, or love o’er the tomb, 
Then leaves the dark scene and slowly retires 
As if hope had vanished, or love expired.” 

What is there more beautiful in all its “‘ Amphion strains” 
than the gentle voices of nature? If you would have your 
mind filled with pure and beautiful thoughts go listen to the 
softly cooing dove and feathered songsters, whose warblings 
fill the grove. Listen to the little stream that ripples at your 
feet — the insect tribe that float on glittering wing. Yet 
there is a voice sweeter than any of these; words are tame 
and paper is blank in describing either its sweetness or melody. 
It is the voice which thrills the heart and causes the eye to 
sparkle —the voice that is soft, low and flexible, and sweetly 
falls upon the ear, like the notes of the Aolian harp. Lover 
of the beautiful hast thou ever heard aught more sweet than 
the voice in which gushing affection chooses to array and ex- 
press itself ? 

The lovely evening star that sheds its mild light through 
the shades of twilight is well calculated to excite within us 
emotions of the beautiful. 

“ Yet there’s a gem more purely bright, 
More dear to Mercy’s eye, 

Than love's sweet star, whose mellow light 
First cheers the evening sky: 

A liquid pearl that glitters where 
No sorrows now intrude; 

A richer gem than monarch’s wear, 

The tear of gratitude.” 

How beautiful to us is the smile of some kindred face when 
our hearts are bowed with care and sorrow. It is like the 
golden ray of the sun which chases darkness from the sum- 
mer sky. It brings with it a cheer to gild the saddest scenes, 
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and sparkles on the soul as clear as the dew that sleeps on 
fainting flowers. O there is nothing so fair in all the dewy 
landscape of Spring—in the bright eye of Hesper—or in 
nature’s forms, as virtuous friendship! 

All nature is arrayed in one grand halo of exquisite beauty 
and infinite perfection, yet man is the grandest and most per- 
fect of all. While all creation glows with inexpressible 
beauty and is crowned with such perfection as none but God 
could form, it remains for man created in the image of God 
to complete the climax of ali terrestrial beauty. Noris this 
perfection and beauty hidden from the sight of mortals; so 
far therefrom, man is endowed with a primary faculty adapted 
thereto and capable of revealing them. But for such means 
to put him in relation with this array of beauty, no son or 
daughter of humanity could have perceived its existence, 
much less revelled in its delightful contemplation. Nor 
could any have thirsted after self-improvement, or hungered 
after perfection of character, purity, and elevation of mind. 
How important then its cultivation! How boundless, how 
exquisite the range of enjoyment it proffers! How promotive 
of even a preparation for the purity and glory of heaven. 


Beneath this stone, in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride ; 

A flower that scarce had waked to life, 
And light and beauty ere it died. 


God in his wisdom has recalled 
The precious boon his love had given ; 
And though the casket moulders here, 
The gem is sparkling now in heaven. 


A fault doth never with remorse, 
Our minds 60 deeply move, 

As when another’s guiltless life 

Our error doth reprove. 
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GOD’S BOY. 


BY ANNIE 8. WILLEY, MISSIONARY TO THE CHEROKEES. 


Farner, mother, have you one of God’s boys under your 
charge? Ifso, you may like to hear of another who lives in 
this far-off corner of the world; for God, the great Parent, 
has a large family of these boys. Although in heathen, or 
semi-heathen lands, there are no Orphan Asylums where 
these boys can find a home, yet their Father, in whose hands 
are the hearts of all men, can open the doors of men’s hearts 
even here, to show kindness to his little children. 

Not long since, one who had been born in heathenism, but 
who, through the blessing of God upon the labors of mission- 
aries, had become a burning and shining light in his dark 
tribes, came to the house of the missionary. His heart was 
full of the love of Jesus. With a full heart he tarried till a 
late hour at night, around the common fireside. He spoke of 
his former darkness and sin, and of his desires and earnest 
labor to train up the children which God has given him for 
his service. In consequence of the habits of his former life, 
his whole frame has become a prey to disease, attended with 
extreme torture, rendering him blind and quite infirm. While 
his poverty is great, he is rich in faith. A poor, small log- 
house scarcely affords this family shelter from the storm with- 
out, yet they are happy, for God’s blessing is there, and God’s 
boy lives there. 

Says this good man, “I found him a destitute orphan, and 
took him home for the purpose of teaching my own children 
a lesson of duty, to put away selfishness, and to put on kind- 
ness. Ihad him baptized that I might feel more forcibly my 
obligation to train him for God. I had read of the great Hun- 
garian, and had him christened Louis Kossuth.” Alluding to 
their sufferings during the winter of 1855 and ’56, he says, 
“There he is, he has suffered with us, but we love him the 
better for that.’ The love of God abides in the heart, and the 
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law of kindness on the lips of this father, and his children 
love his instructions. 

When any childish difficulty arises, especially if unpleasant 
feelings are exhibited towards Louis, he calls them about him, 
stands Louis in the midst, and says, “* Now, this is God’s boy ; 
God will take care of this boy.” He hears poor Louis ery, 
“God asks, who has hurt my boy? Where is he? The an- 
gels look down here, and see you, then they tell God this is 
the one ; they point to you, and say, this is the Cain.” 

The effect of this colloquy is what might be expected. They 
then, with one accord, begin to weep and to embrace Louis, 
exclaiming, * That they will never again hurt God’s boy, but 
will love him, and will be very kind to him, and they do hope 
God will forgive them.” Little Louis loves them in return. 

Listen to the affection of his heart, which, in his native 
tongue, is breathed in his simple evening prayer, taught him 
by his kind foster father, “‘ Now, God, Louis is about to go to 
sleep, please take care of father and mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, until morning ; this I ask for Jesus sake.” 

May not parents in Christendom learn a lesson of parental 
faithfulness from this father? Are there not those who neg- 
lect to take God’s teaching as their authority in the discipline 
of their children? Surely the children of parents who are 
thus faithful in setting the fear of God before their eyes will 
rise up eventually and call them blessed. 

Let the children, toa, learn a lesson here. How often have 
Iscen boys and girls, in their sports, and in schools, ruth- 
lessly turn away from God’s little ones, treating them with 
neglect, and perhaps with taunts and sneers because they were 
poor, or unprotected, unmindful all the while that the angels 
were looking down on them and conveying the report to God. 
It would be well for those children who are the offspring of 
opulence, or who even in ordinary circumstances have not 
learned to feel for other’s woes, to take a peep occasionally 
into this poor man’s family. Perhaps at another time I may 
tell the children how God sent bread to these poor children 
when they were hungry. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM KATE MAY’S JOURNAL. 


BY C. A. M. 


Sept. 9.— I had a long talk with mother this morning, and 
the result is, I am dubbed “ cook.” Positively and truly, my 
good journal, [am to be initiated into the mysteries of baking 
and boiling, roasting and frying, preserving, pickling and pas- 
try-making, and that forthwith. 1, who never made even a 
loaf of bread or a pan of molasses gingerbread !— alack and 
alas, my heart fails me in the prospect! I observed that mo- 
ther looked uncommonly serious at breakfast, and as I sat by 
her side in the parlor this morning, sewing busily, she sur- 
prised me with the question, “ Kate, do you not think that 
you are old enough now to take some part in the domestic 
cares of the family ?” 

Ilooked up. “ Why, mother, I do, already. I sweep my 
chamber, make my own bed, fill the vases, and sometimes 
take care of the parlors when Jane is too busy to see to them.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I know you do all this; but Kate, 
my child, something more is necessary in order to fit you for 
the duties that may be yours one day in the management of 
a house of your own, and it is quite time that you should be- 
gin to acquire that knowledge of domestic affairs which is 
requisite in a good housekeeper, a good wife.” 

I smiled. ‘ But mother, I mean to marry some one who is 
wealthy, and can aftord plenty of help; so you see, in my 
case, this kitchen education is quite unnecessary.” 

Mother smiled —a little sadly, however, and shook her 
head rather more seriously than I thought the nature of our 
conversation demanded. ‘“ Even then, Kate, there are exigen- 
cies which will arise, and in which a good knowledge of do- 
mestic matters will be of incalculable service to you.” She 
was proceeding, but I interrupted her. 

*¢ Well, well mother, don’t look so serious, and I will bor- 
row Hannah’s apron at once and dive into the mysteries of 
getting dinner this very day. Oh, what a dinner we shall 
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have,” I continued, as the vision of a pair of burnt fowls, raw 
and over-done vegetables, sodden pastry and insipid custards 
rose before me, “* How father will stare and wonder if Han- 
nah’s wits are on the wing. Shall I go, mother?” I asked, 
gaily rising and laying aside my work. 

Mother could not help smiling, but after I had reseated my- 
self, she continued in a graver tone than she had yet assumed, 
“ Kate, it is not alone my conviction of the necessity of a good 
domestic education in every young lady, which has led to this 
conversation ; I have always intended that you should acquire 
that education in some degree, but gradually, and under my 
own supervision. Circumstances, however, demand a some- 
what different course. You recollect the news of the failure 
of Jones & Co., that reached your father last evening. It cost 
us both a sleepless night, for it has probably involved him 
deeply. He fears that the pressure will sink the greater part 
of his property. Perhaps we shall be obliged to sell our beau- 
tiful house before long, though everything is at present so un- 
settled, that we cannot judge precisely how far we shall suffer 
from this calamitous turn of affairs. You know your father, 
Kate. His strict ideas of justice will not allow him to keep 
up our usual style of living, under these circumstances, — and 
he judges rightly. Consequently, there must be retrench- 
ment in our expenses. I proposed, for one thing, sending 
Hannah away, retaining Jane only, to do the common work 
of the family.” 

“ But what will you do in the cooking line ?” he asked. 

“Thanks to the judicious care of my mother,” I replied, 
“T can meet our wants there in a great measure, and besides, 
Kate is old enough now to take that department upon herself, 
and will be able to, after a little teaching and experience.” I 
spoke hopefully, for I knew how his heart ached at the 
thought of the privations to which this new state of affairs 
must introduce us. He seemed relieved at the cheerful man- 
ner in which I disposed of this question ; and, dear Kate, I 
know you will aid me in lightening his heart still more of this 
heavy load of care and anxiety. If he sees us cheerful and 
undismayed, his own spirit will catch the infection.” Mother 
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paused. I pressed her hand in silence, for I could not speak 
a word, her intelligence had so stunned me. “So a week 
from to-day,” she continued, “* Hannah leaves us. Meanwhile, 
you had better learn from her all you can, and, with a little 
knowledge to begin with, and my aid to fall back upon in dif- 
ficulties, I have no doubt of your success. Courage and 
patience will do wonders, my daughter.” . 

Mother’s tones had suddenly become cheerful, and I almost 
smiled as I assured her that I would indéed try to do my best 
in this new situation. But oh, I do dread it so. I have had 
a crying fit of an hour’s length, and now have come to my 
journal to record this unexpected turn of affairs. Were it not 
for papa’s and mamma’s sake, I should give up at once and 
persist in my happy state of ignorance ; but I cannot make 
them unhappy by refusing my aid in lessening the expenses of 
the family. So I will make the effort. But how I hate to 
think of losing Hannah! I shall never, never begin to equal 
her, and father must make up his mind to the infliction of 
spoiled dishes and unseasoned gravies, and no one knows 
what else. But there, it won’t do to feel so at the outset. 
Pll go straight down to the kitchen and take my first les- 
son. After all, 1 may succeed. As mother says, ‘ patience 
and courage will work wonders.” 

Sept. 12.—I am thoroughly discouraged! Here I am with 
burnt fingers and a blazing face, and that is all that I have to 
show as the result of three days of hearty effort in my new situ- 
ation. Iamso awkward! Hannah cannot help smiling at 
my blundering, unhandy attempts, but the good soul tries 
hard to appear satisfied with her dull pupil. I wonder she 
can be so patient, so uniformly good-natured through it all. 
To-day I undertook to turn a piece of meat that was baking. 
My towel was thin, and just as I had managed to extricate 
the huge pan from the oven and was looking up into Hannah’s 
broad face for its accustomed smile of encouragement and 
commendation, a sharp, sudden pain seized my hand. Thi 
heat had penetrated my towel. To support the agony a mo- 
ment longer, by retaining my hold of the pan, was out of the 
question. I dropped it, and down it went — pan, pork, gravy 
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and all, the latter inundating, not the hearth only, but also 
the two unfortunates who stood near, contemplating the acci- 
dent with most rueful faces. Hannah was the first to break 
the silence, which she did by a long, hearty laugh. I looked 
at her in amazement. The incident struck me quite differ- 
ently, and putting my heated, smarting hands to my face, I 
gave vent to my excited mood in an irrepressible burst of 
tears. This sobered Hannah at once. “There, there, Miss 
Kate, honey, don’t cry so; don’t take on just for this little 
accident. I can make it all straight again in a trice. But 
first let me get something to take the fire out of your poor 
hands,” she continued, compassionately, as she saw how 
heated they looked. “No, no,” I sobbed, “they are not 
burnt ; but oh, I am so discouraged. I shall never, never 
learn, Hannah,’ and I rushed from the kitchen, and in my 
own room indulged in another burst of grief. But there is 
the dinner bell, and how red my eyes are! Father said Mr. 
B. would return with him to dine, and my dress is unchanged 
and my face is a perfect blaze. I cannot go down. I will 
send an excuse. 

Sept. 17.— Hannah has really gone. I have no anxiety 
in regard to to-day’s dinner. She baked a huge piece of 
meat yesterday, (which is to be served cold to-day,) and 
made some nice pies. Moreover, she has left a “ batch of 
bread,” (as she calls it,) rising. Iam to bake it to-morrow. 
What shall I do when it is all eaten? I dread that emer- 
gency. I think I have learned something of Hannah. She 
says I am getting quite “ handy” in my new business. The 
good soul! When at length her round, red face disappeared 
from the street door where she had been standing full thirty 
minutes, wiping her eyes and enforcing upon me a thousand 
directions for my after-need, it seemed as though the sun of 
my prosperity and hope had suddenly set. Blessings on her 
round, rosy visage! May her mantle descend on me. I 
would give up my acquirements in drawing, painting, and 
music even, for her thorough, practical knowledge of house- 
wifery. Iam smiling as I write, for I remember how insig- 
nificant this same domestie education looked to me ten days 
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ago. If any one had told me then that this short space of 
time would witness such a change in me —in my aspirations 
and aims —I should have answered much in the spirit of one 
of old, “Is thy servant a dog?” But 1 hope | am wiser 
now. Ido envy Hannah her culinary skill, and I will make 
her my model. 

Sept. 18.— Rose this morning soon after Jane had made 
the fire. Biscuit must be baked for breakfast, and with a 
trembling hand I removed the towel from the pan where lay 
Hannah’s dough, looking so fair and light, that I was wholly 
lost in admiration. ‘ Shall I ever make such?” I said to 
myself, and 1 was in danger of relapsing into a long revery 
over the query. But the biscuit must be baked ; and with an 
effort I resisted the temptation and began to recall Hannah’s 
directions —“ If it seems changed Miss, add a little dissolved 
salaratus. Knead it thoroughly on your board, —roll it out 
neatly, and cut it into pieces about half as large as your 
fist; form them with your hands into plump, round cakes, 
using as little flour in the operation as possible, and lay them 
in your pan, after well buttering it.” “ How shall | know 
whether the dough is changed or not?” I asked. ‘ Taste 
it,” she replied, “and if you cannot tell by that, bake a bit 
on the stove-top and taste that.” 

So I went to work and tasted an atom of the dough. 
* Bah!” I exclaimed, “ that’s sour, without any question. 
I never tasted such a conglomeration.” So, without farther 
parley, | opened my box of salaratus, transferred the required 
quantity of dough into a large bowl and then proceeded, as 
I thought, quite scientifically, to add my salaratus. ‘ Han- 
nah said ‘a little,” I soliloquised. ‘I wonder how much 
‘a little’ is. Three teaspoonfuls will be about right, I guess.” 
So I measured out the self-prescribed quantity with most 
punctilious exactness, and, forgetting Hannah’s injunction 
to dissolve it, I dashed it, lumps and all, into the dough. 
“There,” I triumphantly exclaimed, now for kneading it, — 
and after performing that feat quite to my satisfaction, I 
formed my cakes,and laid them, row after row, in my well- 
buttered pan. How fair and plump they looked! I fairly 
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clapped my hands as I pictured the tumult of applause with 
which my first kneaded biscuit would be greeted at the 
breakfast-table. How I watched their slow baking! It 
seemed an age; but at length they were done, and I carried 
them into the dining-room and laid them on the breakfast- 
table with my own hands. ; 

“ Your biscuit look charmingly, Kate,” said father, as he 
surveyed the delicately browned crust. But I thought that 
I observed an ominous look of dissatisfaction on mother’s 
face as papa spoke. 

“Tam afraid you have too much salaratus in them,” she 
remarked. ‘They have too yellow a tinge. How much did 
you put in?” 

Before I had time to reply, father broke one of the biscuit. 
I peered anxiously into the interior. Whata mixture! The 
prevailing color was a dingy, smoky yellow, with a bright 
golden spot here and there, while just in the centre lay a 
large lump of undissolved salaratus. I stood and gazed at 
the queer compound for one moment in perfect consternation. 
I must have looked comical enough, for father burst into a 
roar of merriment and motioned mother to look toward 
me, — “the lady of the rueful countenance,””— as he chose 
to call me. I confess I was on the point of crying; but I 
rallied bravely, and soon was laughing as heartily as father 
over the strange-looking compound which I had so honestly 
meant for bread. Mother left us at our merriment to order 
some loaves from the bakery near by; and when she returned, 
some useful information from her in regard to the quantity 
of salaratus to be used, and the proper way of mixing it 
with the dough which yet remained to be baked, was thank- 
fully received. 

Sept. 22. While I was busy in the kitchen this morning, 
the door bell rang. ‘Noone coming to see me, I hope,” 
murmured I, as I glanced at my crimson face in a glass oppo- 
site. 

* Miss N and her brother are in the parlor, Miss,” said 
Jane, opening the door a-crack. 

Here was a dilemma. Iran up to mother’s room. ‘“ Now 
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what am I to do, mother?” I exclaimed. “ Mary N—— 
and her brother Charles are below, and I am sure I cannot 
see them in such a plight.” 

“Such a plight, my daughter?” Your hair and frock are 
perfectly neat, and Mary and Charles are not so great stran- 
gers that you must dress with extra care to receive them.” 

“But my face, mother! It is perfectly scarlet,’ —and I 
glanced at the mirror in dismay. How red and ugly I 
looked ! 

“Never mind Kate; your cheeks are flushed, I acknowl- 
edge, but it is not particularly unbecoming to you. Besides, 
they will soon cool in the parlor. Take off your apron and 
go down and receive your visitors. You forget they are 
waiting all this time.” 

So, after another glance at the mirror and audible groan 
of dissatisfaction, down I went. We exchanged the usual 
civilities of meeting and a few common-places about the 
weather. Then came the onset which I more than half 
expected. 

“How blooming you look this morning,” said Miss N—, 
and a perceptible sneer accompanied the words. 

I blushed ten times redder than before, then, ashamed of 
my weakness, I replied, “ Undoubtedly. Exerting one’s culi- 
nary skill over a blazing fire would naturally produce such a 
result.” 

‘“‘ Horrible,” said Miss N——. ‘ You don’t mean to say 
that you cook!’ —and she drew up her dainty lips with 
most superlative scorn. 

“The contemptible thing,” I said to myself. ‘1 suppose 
she has heard of our change of fortune and has come to quiz 
me by way of amusement.” But I swallowed my vexation, 
and was on the point of returning a short but civil reply to 
my shocked visitor, when mamma entered and saved me the 
trouble. But the lady was not to be silenced in this sum- 
mary manner. She returned to the seige as soon as possible, 
directing her remarks to mother, however, instead of me. 
I hardly knew what she said, for I was struggling to recover 
both my composure and my good humor. I could not help 
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glancing at Charles to see how he took the matter. He sat 
biting his lips and looking thoroughly annoyed at the ill- 
mannered sarcasms of his amiable sister. Neither did I hear 
mother’s reply, for he turned to me just then and spoke in 
a tone so low that it required all my attention to catch the 
remark. -He said— but no matter what he said. It satisfied 
me, however, that he has not the polite horror of a domestic 
education which his haughty sister possesses, and more than 
reconciled me to the homely duties which I have taken upon 
myself. 

I do believe that I like this new arrangement, after all. 
Every woman ought to know how to direct such matters in 
her own house; and I am a woman—almost—and may 
possibly have a home of my own, some day. -/s 


DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


BY REV. 8. H, PARTRIDGE, 


THERE is no affliction so severe but that theChristian will 
strive with all his heart to bow before God in humble resigna- 
tion, and to feel that “ He doeth all things well.” But when 
infant children are called away by death, how can there be 
even a faint struggle? How cana murmuring thought in- 
trude into the heart? Who can complain that the blessed 
Saviour gathers the lambs of his flock to his bosom, even 
though they are taken from our fond embrace, though tender 
ties are broken, and the dwelling left lonely for a season, 
where our beloved is missing? Who can forbid that the Re- 
deemer should gather around himself in the midst of the Par- 
adise of God some of the sweetest flowers of earth, though 
their beauty and their fragrance must thereby be lost to us 
for a season? Why weep to see them transplanted to “ those 
everlasting gardens, where angels walk and seraphs are the 
wardens?” Ah, my friends, the tears that we shed over the 
grave of a child should fall gently there ; for while fond na- 
ture prompts it, a solemn, sacred joy should pervade the 
breast, that the sleeper is forever safe in the Saviour’s arms ; 
safe from temptation’s power, safe from the rude storms of 
sorrow, safe from every ill that mortals know. 
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EARTH’S SWEETEST PERFUMES. 
BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 


There blooms a modest little flow’r, 
Which trodden to the ground, 

Rich fragrance ’neath your crushing feet 
Pours forth from ev’ry wound; 

And zephyr’s wings with gentlest flight 
Away its perfumes bear, 

To win the flower a wider fame, 
Or blend with purer air. 


See yonder Christian meekly bow, 
While some malicious foe 

With envious heart and venomed tongue 
Inflicts a cruel blow. 

Each bleeding fibre of his soul 
Breathes out forgiveness sweet, 

And round him floats an atmosphere 
With heavenly balm replete. 


There bending ’neath affliction’s weight, 
"Or mocked by furious gale, 

A saint of God all trembling treads 
Adversity’s low vale. 

Yet ev’ry burden presses forth 
A deep, an humble prayer, 

And all the blasts that round him sweep 
Its sweetness onward bear. 


And while his spirit-offerings 
From burning lips still rise, 

Good angels waft the incense-breath 
To float in purer skies. 

And God accepts his fervent prayers, 
Of faith, of hope, of love, 

As sweetest fragrance, holiest gift 
That earth could send above. 


The attention of a beautiful little girl being called to a rose 
bush, on whose topmost stem the eldest rose was fading, but 
below and around which three beautiful crimson buds were 
just unfolding their charms, she artlessly exclaimed to, her 
brother, “ See, Willie, these little buds have just awakened to 
kiss their mother before she dies.” 
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JACOB WATERING HIS FLOCK. 


EDITORIAL. 


AGRICULTURE was man’s primeval pursuit. Adam was to 
dress the garden and to keep it, and Eve was his help-meet 
in the service. But in the employment was involved the 
care of the beasts of the field to which he gave names, 
Noah was commanded to take with him into the ark seven 
of each kind of clean or domesticated beasts. Job and Abra- 
ham had flocks and herds in abundance. A large proportion 
of the wealth of the patriarchs was invested in these, and 
their estates were valued not by thousands of dollars or 
pounds, but by the number of their cattle. The country in 
which they lived was admirably adapted to this, their favorite, 
pursuit. A good shepherd ranked among them as an emi- 
nent salesman, as a most skilful architect among us. His 
services were in requisition, and he commanded high wages. 

When Jacob, the grand-son of Abraham, fled from his 
father’s house to avoid the wrath of Esau, his twin brother, 
and to seek a fortune and a good wife among the kindred of 
his too partial mother, he met the shepherds of Laban and 
his lovely daughter, at the well where they had come to water 
their flocks.—(Gen. 29th chapter.) The important service 
which he there rendered them, his skill therein, especially 
the kind manner in which he saluted his cousin and future 
bride, the interest which he manifested in her, in her flock 
and family seem to have made a very deep and favorable 
impression on her mind. She left the flock in his keeping, 
and like a dutiful daughter ran and published the tidings to 
her venerable father and those about him. 

This patriarch of Haran, on whose life and character we 
have spoken in a preceding volume of this work, sent for him 
and entertained him with Oriental hospitality, and they 
became kindred. He employed him to superintend his flocks, 
to be a shepherd of shepherds, and stipulated to give him 
Rachel for seven years of service. But he then deceived 
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him, mocked his love and gave him Leah for Rachel, requir- 
ing of him seven other years of similar labor for the object 
of his strong affection. Having fulfilled all his engagements 
and obtained his two wives, (for unscriptural polygamy was 
then common in the East,) he desired to return to his father’s 
dwelling. 

But Laban knew that the Lord had prospered him on 
account of Jacob, and he therefore sought to retain him in 
his employment. He made a new contract with him, promis- 
ing to give him the part of the increase of his flock which 
should be ring-streaked or speckled. 

Of Jacob’s devise for the multiplication of these in connec- 
tion with the watering troughs, it is our purpose here to 
speak, not as to the physiology of the fact, but simply as to 
its history and morality. 

It is probable that the art to which he resorted was known 
and practiced by the shepherds of Canaan as means of grati- 
fying their desire of speckled cattle, but that it was unknown 
in Haran. Jacob’s resort to it on this occasion was no com- 
promise of moral sentiment, but an honorable method of 
obtaining a just remuneration for his long services, defensible 
on the law of contracts and of equity. It was simply turn- 
ing an honorable bargain to his personal advantage, and 
obtaining by the divine favor from his deceitful and fraudu- 
lent father-in-law a reward for service performed, which he 
sought to withhold from him by separating all the spotted 
and ring-streaked from the flocks committed to his care. 

Jacob’s care of his flocks well illustrate the pastoral char- 
acter of our blessed Lord, who is styled the good Shepherd, 
who leads his flock into green pastures and beside still 
waters — who gathers the lambs in his arms and folds them 
on his breast — who knows his sheep, calls them by endeared 
names, and laid down his life for them. O that we may ren- 
der love for his love, and gratitude for his services, may en- 

deavor to gather as many as possible into his fold, and may 
cultivate that charity, the prevalence of which is destined ul- 
timately to make in the whole Christian field but one shepherd 
and one flock ! 
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RACHEL.—A JEWISH STORY. 


BY SHARASIAH BETHLEHIM, 


CHAPTER III. 


Gradually the sun declined in the heavens. The roar of 
the flames subsided. The thunder of the beseigers grew faint. 
The tumult and exultations among the Jews diminished, 
A degree of quiet seemed to come with the weariness of the 
closing day. 

At last, as the sun went down behind the hills, there was an 
entire suspension of all the sounds of conflict. The pause was 
more painfully impressive than the uproar of battle ; and men 
seemed not to be able to bear, to be thus alone in the solemn 
presence of thought. A profound awe came with the stillness 
over the hearts of all. 

The wall was greatly undermined, and all preparations for 
setting fire to the gates of the Temple were completed. Ces- 
tius had read the message on the dart of Ananus; and now 
was the appointed hour. Success was almost certain; yet 
he said, as he stood in a pensive attitude with one hand resting 
on the arched neck of the now quiet Carthage, 

“ Priscus, my heart is strangely heavy. I go not up to the 
gates to-night. Something whispers to my soul, and solemnly 
warns me to withdraw. Let Longinus, Curtius, and Antonius, 
bid the legions retreat as quietly as possible.” 

And, mounting his horse, he silently pursued the route to 
his camp on Scopus. 

“Let us fly! let us fly!” was uttered by lips that, though 
streaked by the dust of battle, were yet blanched by a myste- 
rious fear. And soon the walls and the watch-towers of Jeru- 
salem, were deserted by their wicked defenders, who were 
seeking escape by one of the gates. 

‘Shall we dare, ?” asked the self-doomed, of themselves, as 
they one by one, and irregularly, approached the rendezvous. 
The absence of resistance and apparent danger, startled 
them. The profound silence palsied their arms. The gates 
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were so ponderous, it seemed as though it would be im- 
possible to move them. The dense mists of the evening settled 
about them. They could not recognize each other. 

“ Let us go home !”’ they whispered. 

The Romans having concealed their intention of retreating 
until the darkness covered them, their flight was not discover- 
ed until morning. 

During the night the terrified Jews, by thousands departed 
unmolested from the city. 

In the morning the inoffensive inhabitants found themselves 
free from both their enemies. Soon the flying Jews perceived 
the retreat of the Romans, and, with returning rashness hast- 
ened after them. 

But the Christians, taking advantage of the opportunity 
that God had thus bestowed, fled into the mountains of Perea. 

Among them followed Rachel and her father. But the 
former loitered along the way, though not so much from wea- 
riness as reluctance to proceed. At length she said, 

“Father! Let us go to Gabas!” 

“The very camp of Cestius! Thou! who was so fearful of 
the Romans.” 

“ Yet 1 cannot leave Judea forever, and know not the fate 
of Saul !”” 

“ Perhaps it were better that she knew it not,” thought the 
old man, “* Yet suspense distracts the soul.” Then he contin- 
ued aloud, “they are brave men, and will do no harm to an 
old man and a woman who approach them in peace and alone. 
But what wilt thou do when thou art at Gabas?” 

“Twill go directly to the pavilion of Cestius himself. Then 
I shall know the truth.” 

“ But will not thy courage fail thee when thou art passing 
amid the thousands of dark-browed men that surround his 
tent ?” 

“ No! Father; for I will fix my eye upon the ground, and 
think of Saul.” 

“This is the road that leads to Gabas,’ 
pointing to a branching way. 

So they turned and pursued the route to the Roman camp. 


> said the old man 
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It was a weary way; but Rachel lingered not. The inspira- 
tion of a timid hope gave strength to her little feet, and called 
back the vivacity of her countenanece. 

It was near nightfall when they, at length, reached the 
vicinity of Gabas. It was therefore concluded that they would 
remain at a little distance during the night, and in the early 
morning proceed to their destinatio:. 

When they resumed their journey the sun had not risen.— 

Sut when he rose he saw no lovlier being than was Rachel. 
Notwithstanding the trying experiences of the past weeks, she 
never looked more beautiful. Her whole deep, living soul 
was aroused—all its moving, and all its restraining powers— 
and it gave an expression of life and loveliness to her counten- 
ance and her whole appearance. 

Having obtained permission to enter the camp and approach 
the pavilion of the general, they moved quietly but rapidly 
along the way. Rachel leaning on her father, kept her eyes 
resolutely fixed on the ground, and saw not the wondering 
and admiring glances that shot from the dark eyes of the fierce 
veterans as the remarkable vision fleeted by. 

At the door of the pavilion, they were met by the last guard, 
who having informed Cestius of their desire, received permis- 
sion to admit them. 

When they entered, Cestius still chafing under the thought 
of annoyances that had attended his retreat to this place, was 
gloomily pacing back and forth. He looked up and stopped, 
rather in surprise, when he saw the noble-looking old man and 
the fair being by his side; for, in giving orders for their ad- 
mittance, he had spoken almost unconsciously, and without 
apprehending who they were that craved the audience. 

Overcoming the timidity that increased her attractiveness, 
Rachel approached the proud but mortified General, and knelt 
silently at his feet ; but he gave her his hand, at the same time 
bidding her rise and assisting her to do so. 

“Pair Lady!” he said, thou art a JewessI know. Yet l 
will listen to thy petition. What would’st thou?” 

“J hada lover betrothed to me. He was chosen an em- 
bassy to thee when thou wast encamped on Scopus. Is he 
—does he live?” she forced herself at last, to utter. 
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“ His name ?” 

“ Saul.” 

“‘ He lives, and all is well with him, gentle lady !” 

Rachel breathed deeply, and tears of joy sprang into her 
beautiful eyes ; but she immediately controlled her emotion. 

“Where is he? Wilt thou release him, and let him go 
with us ?” 

“He is nota prisoner; but I have taken a fancy to the 
spirited young man, and intend to give him an office near my 
person, and I think he would scarcely find a position more 
favorable for future preferment.” 

Rachel’s heart suddenly grew heavy in her breast. Ambi- 
tion, then, must be weighed against love. 

“ Look not so sad, fair lady! I will send for him, and he 
shall have his choice.” 

He despatched a messenger, and ere long, a young man of 
preposessing personal qualities, attired in a becoming military 
costume, although his youthful beard was yet uncut, and lay 
blacker than midnight upon his rich red cheeks and over his 
delicate lips, entered and paid the customary token of rever- 
ence to the General. But what was his astonishment in re- 
cognizing Rachel and her father! He would have eagerly 
embraced them both; but remembering what the etiquette of 
the camp required in the presence of its General, he checked 
himself and awaited what Cestius would say. 

“To explain the matter at once,” said Cestius, who had per- 
ceived the surprise and gratification of Saul, “ a gentle dove 
has come cooing after her mate; but I would that that mate 
should spread his wings until he becomes an imperial eagle.— 
What say’st thou ?” 

Saul hesitated. 

Ah! I see I did not make it plain at once. This fair girl 
has come to me thinking youa prisoner, and begs me to re- 
lease you, and allow you to go in peace with her; but whither 
she thinks to goI know not; for, the gods directing and help- 
ing me, there shall be no peace in this land until this vexa- 
tious nation are punished and thoroughly subdued! Butshe 
Wishes you to go with her, and I desire you to stay with me. 
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If you choose to do the latter, and become a warrior of the 
world’s imperial mistress, I promise you that I will see that 
your fortunes are well cared for. To morrow you shall be ap- 
pointed to the highest office that the rules of the army will 
allow, and your promotions thereafter shall be.as rapid as your 
services are signal. Isee in you what will make a great 
man; and I see noinseparable obstacle in the way of your 
reaching, at some future time the very throne of the Czsars, 
But for the present, at least you must relinquish this fair maid- 
en, and in the meantime she might break her little heart.— 
However you can form noble alliances at Rome.” 

Every sentence of his discourse was a separate pang in the 
heart of Rachel; and as she stood looking at the matchless 
young man to read in his countenance the impression that 
the words of Cestius made upon his mind, she observed how 
fit he was to be admired by the world, and to be elevated to the 
loftiest honors. She dared not answer herself when she silent- 
ly asked if it could indeed be true that he would relinquish 
all the worldly splendor spread before him, for her simple love. 
She knew Saul was not yet a believer in the divine mission of 
Christ, and that he might not recognize the element of sin in 
the vocation of a professedly aggressive warrior. 

Now Saul loved wealth, and splendor, and power, and honor ; 
and was willing to devote busy days and anxious nights to 
their attainment. He loved Rachel too. While he hesitated 
to choose, he thought of a compromise. 

“ Rachel!” he said, slowly, while her poor little heart 
almost hushed its beating, so intent, yet so fearful was it, to 
catch the first fate-fraught word that was to break the dread- 
ful suspense, “ canst thou not cheerfully yield me for awhile, 
if, afterward, I bring to thee wealth and honors ?” 

Rachel was silent. Perhaps a touch of instinctive maiden- 
ly pride prevented her saying in the presence of so many, 
what she felt in her heart, that ere his riches were accumu- 
lated and his haughty honor won, she should die of sorrow for 
the wickedness of his method of obtaining them. 

While she was trying to find words to say, he stood with 
folded arms and erect figure, his face, full of vivacity slightly 
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raised, and his eyes full of thought a little uplifted, like one 
who gazes at the summit of a mountain looming up at some 
distance before him. It seemed fearful to have the life happi- 
ness of a heart hanging upon the decision of one who appeared 
so strong, so incapable of sadness, and so little likely to pity 
those who might be acquainted with grief. But the world has 
a thousand times learned, and forgotten, and learned again, 
that appearances may deceive. 

The eyes of the old man were upon the floor, yet he was in 
his heart looking upwards. 

Cestius resumed his pacing. 

As Saul stood thus gazing into distande and futurity, while 
on one hand Cestius offered to his grasp the bit and the bridle of 
the world, and on the other trembled the white hand of love, 
a genial smile made his brave, bright face still brighter; and 
turning to Rachael, and taking her little hand in his, he said, 

* T have made my choice! O General” 

“And so thou wilt go, Saul?” said Cestius manifesting 
some disappointment. 

“ With thy permission, I will go.” 

“ T will not hinder thee. I would give you both my blessing, 
but of late whatever I bless is cursed,”’ he continued bitterly. 
“ However, fair maiden, you will allow me to contribute to thy 
bridal gifts, wilt thou not ?” And, as he spoke, he took from 
his breast his well-filled purse, saying, as he placed it in her 
hand, “‘ May it bring to thee more happiness than anything of 
the kind will ever again give me !” 

* A thousand blessings upon thee, O General !” said Rachel, 
through the tears that she had not been able entirely to re- 
strain, looking up into the face of the tall warrior before her. 

“Thanks! O Cestius!” said Saul, recpectfully as he was 
about to withdraw with Rachel and her father. 

“ Farewell, Saul; perhaps it is better to be happy than to be 
famous; and so, farewell. Farewell, fair girl! Farewell, 
father ! 

“May the grace of the Lord Jesus be with thee! Farewell !” 
said the venerable, prophet-like man, solemnly and with uplift- 
ed hands. 
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My story would grow too long, were I to relate all that 
befell the travellers on their journey—were I to tell of their 
sorrow when they heard of the suicide of Cestius,—of their 
joy when Saul at last perceived the divinity of the mission 
of the despised Prophet,—of their pleasant home among the 
mountains,—of the darling children born to them,—of the 
words that Saul said, and the actions that he performed, that 
made him truly a great man, as Cestius had foreseen, and 
renowned among the angels, of which Cestius did not think,— 
of the solemn hope with which the serene brow of Rachel’s 
father was laid beneath the flowery turf. 

Suffice it to say, that on a sunny slope “ beyond Jordan,” 
there was for many a long bright year, a happy home, blest 
by nature, and man, and the angels of God. 


INCIDENTAL EDUCATION. 


FLOWERS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM M, THAYER, 


Some years ago we knew a trader whose ideas of utility 
appeared to obliterate from his mind all just conceptions of 
the beautiful. Among other expurgated things were flowers. 
He preferred the clean, soft grass in his front yard to the 
richest variety of asters, roses, dahlias, flowering almonds, 
and the whole company of sweet-scented blossoms. ‘ Grass 
is of some use,” he said, ‘but flowers are no better than 
weeds.” He spoke honestly. He saw no beauty in them to 
admire, but only uselessness to condemn. We thought there 
was some connection between his character and _ his hostility 
to flowers. He was rough, uncourteous, ignorant and pro- 
fane. He was utterly destitute of taste. There was nothing 
about him that could be called neatness. He could not enter 
into real heart-communion with any one where the finest sen- 
sibilities of human nature were allowed full play. We sel- 
dom, if ever, find such want of refinement in a person who 
loves flowers. We have noticed that a genuine lover and 
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cultivator of flowers is always intelligent. We never saw an 
exception. On the other hand, the above trader is a fair rep- 
resentative of that class of men and women who consider a 
lily or geranium no better than a weed. Let the children of 
the latter class be placed in school, under thorough mental 
discipline, and then love for these “ stars of the land” will 
increase with their intellectual culture. The higher they rise 
in the scale of refinement, provided moral sentiments keep 
pace with mental improvement, the more truly do they appre- 
ciate and enjoy the works of God. A degree of mental cul- 
ture is absolutely necessary to a high appreciation of flowers ; 
so that we are advancing no heresy in déclaring that there is 
a connection between character and a love for these beautiful 
objects. . 

Persons find themselves often making inferences like the 
following. A garden of flowering plants and shrubs, sur- 
rounding even the humblest abode, causes them to infer that 
a degree of intelligence an neatness dwells within it. A bow 
window filled with pots of plants of rare variety and beauty 
leads them to think of a pure-minded, refined housewife, as 
the cultivator of these household ornaments. They infer that 
the child, who exhibits an unusual love of buds and blos- 
soms, plucking and admiring even the common ones by the 
roadside, must possess refined sensibilities. Flowers are thus 
associated in the minds at least of the intelligent, with certain 
qualities of the heart. This, again, substantiates the truth of 
our remarks about the connection between character and the 
love of such delicate natural objects. 

Itis a just inference from the foregoing that the cultivation 
of flowers may exert some healthful influence on the training 
of children. The love of such objects must certainly be a 
more favorable indication than the opposite characteristic, just 
as delight in visiting the lecture room and picture gallery is 
more favorable than a similar delight in the bar-room and 
race-course. It is said that Linnzus, whose fame in Botanical 
science is world-wide, was made what he was in his father’s 
garden. Plants of great variety and value were cultivated by 
his father, who was accustomed to take his little son with him 
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to his work, where he pointed out the beauties and qualities 
of the various flowers. Here young Linneus imbibed that ex- 
quisite taste and love for Botanical science, which caused the 
vegetable kingdom to become a source of wonder and enjoy- 
ment to him thereafter. If such is the influence of flowers in 
one case, it is reasonable to infer that it may be similar in 
another. 

It is well to inquire, also, why God has scattered flowers in 
such profusion over hill and valley. Everywhere the eye 
rests, they bloom in wonderful variety. The banks of every 
stream, every meadow, lawn and field, are studded with them ; 
they spring up by the roadside to cheer the wayfarer, and per- 
fume the air with their fragrance in forest and bower. Why 
this abundance of flowers? God might have made the earth 
without one of these delightful objects to beautify it. But 
since he has seen fit to multiply them so abundantly, we infer 
that some wise design prompted him to the act. Surely they 
are not a vain and useless creation. This is unlike God. 
They must have a mission to perform to man, or their exis- 
tence is not consistent with the character and government of 
God. We believe that such is the fact; and that this mission 
of the beautiful is especially adapted to improve the young. 

The cultivation of flowers brings the mind into contact with 
the most delicate and beautiful of natural objects. Commu- 
nion with external nature, even in its most rugged aspects, 
leaves good impressions upon the soul. But when the inter- 
course is with the most charming things of creation, the im- 
pression cannot be otherwise than excellent. In this respect 
flowers occupy the first rank. Nothing can be more delicate 
and beautiful. They are the poetry of inanimate nature. 
They furnish the poet and painter with the pleasantest themes 
of song and pencil. We can scarcely open a book of poe- 
try without meeting allusions like the following to the fra 
grant objects: 

“ There is to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers, 
That touches me like poetry. They blow out 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pastures, and breathe 
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Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
W hose beatings are too gentle for the world.” 


Oh! the flowers look upward in every place, 
Through this beautiful world of ours, 

And, dear as a smile on an old friend’s face, 
Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers!” 

The most attractive objects are often compared with tne 
flowers. A winning child is called a “bud,” or “ blossom.” 
“Fair as a rose” is frequently said of him. The charm of 
the household circle is pronounced the “ flower of the family.” 
The glow of health on the cheek of beauty is described as 
“rosy.”’ A pure, delicate complexion is called “ lily white.” 
So we have “soft as a rose-leaf,” “ sweet as a rose,” “ rosy 
clouds,” ‘ rosy cheeks,” “ rosy lips,” “ rosy blushes,” ‘ rosy 
down,” and a multitude of other comparisons. 

These show that flowers are the most delicate objects in the 
whole range of creation. ‘ Solomon in all his glory is not 
arrayed like one of these.” Hence, the effect of familiarity 
with them must be highly elevating to the mind. This is es- 
pecially so when they are regarded as the works of God, aiding 
the soul in its contemplation of His divine character. The 
little child, who usually delights to pluck the most ordinary 
flowers, may be taught to view them in this light. Ask him, 
why God made them? and the inquiry will start his mind 
upon a train of thought. ‘“ He made them to look at,” said a 
little one to whom the question was put. The answer was in- 
correct, though it appeared to be about the idea which multi- 
tudes of adults have upon the subject. But, whatever be the 
reply, it affords an opportunity to impart lessons of the highest 
importance. The delicacy and beauty of flowers may be made 
the medium of communicating such instructions more effect- 
ually ; for these qualities, unlike their opposites, invite atten- 
tion and admiration, while they appeal to the tenderest sen- 
sibilities. 

Again, the cultivation of flowers brings the mind under the 
influence of pure and sacred associations. A flower is never 
suggestive of impurity, nor of any thing approximating to it. 
It is this fact, in part, which renders them so pleasant in the 
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sick-room and house of mourning. They are always refresh- 
ing to the pining invalid. A bouquet awakens cheerful and 
pleasant thoughts when disease has gloomed the mind. Flow- 
ers, too, are bright mementoes on the bosom of the dead. 
The little bud on the breast of lifeless childhood tells of in- 
nocence and beauty. Blossoms of any kind upon the coffin 
of a friend are associated with life and immortality. In all 
other places and relations, the associations of flowers are 
equally pure. It is very different with a multitude of things 
which the child meets. He can scarcely go into the street 
without meeting with something that contaminates. In all 
the trades and professions he is daily exposed to the influence 
of unhallowed associates. Companionship with the smallest 
child may awaken vulgar and wicked thoughts in his mind. 
He is in moral danger almost anywhere away from his 
parents. The fact magnifies the cultivation of flowers as a 
pure and safe pastime for the young. They may wander 
amid beds of roses and mignonette, and pluck violets and 
honey-dew, without periling their morals. Even their toys 
are more objectionable than these gems of nature; for they 
may suggest thoughts that will lead to future immoralities. 
But flowers will not do this. They fill up leisure hours with 
pleasant memories. 

In still another particular flowers claim pre-eminence. 
They can be studied, analyzed, and thoroughly understood, 
without giving pain. In this respect, Botany differs from 
Anatomy. Acquaintance with the latter is formed at some 
risk of blunting the finer sensibilities. Familiarity with pain 
frequently tends to produce comparative indifference to 
the woes of others. The young student at first will faint 
away at the sight of an amputated limb ; but, in a few months, 
he is able to dissect dead bodies, and sever the limbs from 
living ones, without scarcely experiencing the twinge of a 
nerve. Itis probable that a child, introduced into the dis- 
secting-room, would soon become so familiar with the scenes 
thereof as to lose all painful sensations. A parent would be 
quite unwilling to have his child’s mind familiarized with 
such exhibitions, except asa means of usefulness to his fel- 
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low men in medical science. There is no doubt that the 
high consideration of rendering eminent service to the human 
family protects the mind, in a great measure, against those 
hardening influences which the thorough study of Anatomy 
necessarily creates. 

But it is otherwise with Botany. The more thoroughly it is 
studied, the more wonder and admiration are elicited. The 
analysis of a flower serves to illustrate the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, without exposing the heart to the smallest unfa- 
vorable influence. Indeed, the highest pleasure and profit 
are derived from the cultivation of flowers, only when they 
are studied with the closest application. 

In view of the foregoing sentiments, we may properly infer 
that a garden may be a useful auxiliary in the training of 
children. A few pots of flowers in the house will be likely 
to develop better feelings than so many birches. They are 
certainly more agreeable agencies to employ in the discipline 
of the young. Let the little child pluck even the old fash- 
ioned dandelions by the roadside, without smiling at his sim- 
plicity ; for familiarity with no rarer plants will do him good. 
Every violet and buttercup which he gathers by the way-side 
or in the field, with childish delight, is one of the many 
little things which may be used to make him a wiser and 
better man. Such love for flowers should always be nurtured 
rather than repressed, since it is a harbinger of good. 

As the young grow in years they lose their regard for arti- 
ficial objects, while their love of natural things, begotten and 
fostered in early life, continues to deepen. It is a never- 
failing source of enjoyment. Upon this point Dr. Hitchcock 
says: (and he quotes a remark of Hannah More which is 
worthy of attention:) “As the young advance in life, they 
will find that a love of artificial objects and pleasures will 
pall upon the mind, and ere long be succeeded by disgust. 
3ut a genuine love of nature clings to the heart in all the 
vicissitudes of life—in adversity as well as in prosperity ; 
in sickness as well as in health—even to extreme old age, 
when almost every other worldly source of pleasure is dried 
up.” Hear the testimony of Hannah More, at the age of 
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eighty-two. “The only one of my youthful fond attach- 
ments,” says she, “ which exists still in its full force, is a 
passion for scenery, raising flowers, and landscape gardening.” 
Well, indeed, will it be for the young, if they will follow the 
example of this venerable woman, and only acquire a passion 
for scenery and flowers; for as they pass through life, they 
will find the world often frowning upon them; but the flow- 
ers will always smile. And it is sweet, in the day of adver 
sity, to be met with a smile.” 


.+++...-A breath of unadulterated air, 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The ctizen, and brace his languid frame! 
Even in the stifling bosom of the town, 
A garden in which nothing thrives has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor; much consoled 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of night-shade or valerix, grace the wall 
He cultivates, These serve him with a hint 
That nature lives; that sight-refreshing 
Is still the livery she delights to wear, 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes pouted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman’s darling, are they not all proofs 
That man, immured in cities, still retains 
Hlis inborn, inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplamental shifts, the best he may ? 
The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass their brick-wall bounds, 
Torange the fields, and trial their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; over head 
Suspend their craggy boxes, planted thick 
And watered duly, there the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the gpoutless tea-pot there, 
Sad witnesses how closely pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardor he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more. 

CowPer. 
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Ghitor’s Miscellann, 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION,. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


Mat, 17: 1—13, compared with Mark 9: 2—13, Luke 9: 28—36. 


Tue transfiguration of Christ affords one of the best subjects in 
the Saviour’s life for the representative arts. It was worthy of the 
genius of a Raphel in his palmiest days who devoted to it years of 
study and of labor, and who, in his famous painting of the scene, 
has given the world confessedly one of the best productions of the 
pictorial art. The original, just as his inimitable pencil left it, still 
hangs in the Vatican at Rome in its completeness and unfaded lustre, 
in design as simple as the style of the sacred narrative, in execution 
so perfect as to disarm criticism. It is the admiration and wonder of 
all observers. 

“A copy in Mosaic, on a colossal scale, which might pass with 
most men for the original, fills the head of the left aisle in St. Peter’s 
Church” in the same city of the Caesars. From these, various 
other copies and engravings have been produced, like that which we 
present our readers at the beginning of this number, spreading 
the fame of the artist and transmitting this master-piece of his 
skill, so that thousands who have never visited the site of the De 
Propaganada Fide have been instructed and impressed by this 
standard of taste. 

In the centre of the picture and in raiment white and glistening, 
with his face shining as the sun, appears the Saviour, with a bright 
cloud or halo of light around him, like the pillar of cloud which 
guided Israel by night in the wilderness, or like the glory that shone 
over the mercy-seat and between the cherubim in the ancient taber- 
nacle and first temple. 

On either side of him are Moses and Elijah, representatives of the 
law and the prophets fulfilled by Christ; and beneath these is 
another sacred triumverate, Peter, James and John, prostrated and 
overpowered by the glory of the scene. 


8 
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At the foot of the Mount appears another scene which the author 
found authority in the inspired narrative to group with this, the con- 
veying toward Christ for healing of the demoniac youth, who oftimes 
fell into the fire and oft into the water. The father and mother of 
this only son, with a company of their relatives and friends, support 
and guide him, and under the burden of their affliction ever and 
anon kneel in prayer for divine support. The scribes are before 
them whose attention, aroused by the ravings of the boy and the 
cries of his parents, is diverted from their books and concentrated 
upon this latter scene, when beams of light from the top of the 
Mount fall upon some of the multitude who look up and point their 
comrades for hope and consolation to their transfigured Saviour. The 
contrast of the misery of this dear child, and of the agony of his 
mother kneeling in prayer and supported by her sister’s hand, and 
also of his kind father who holds him up, with the blessedness and 
glory of Christ, greatly increases the effect of the delineation. It 
impresses us most forcibly with the power of Emanuel to control 
the diseases and relieve the woes of earth. 

With a quickened interest in revelation, we turn from the picture 
of the artist to the inspired narrative from which he drew lis 
design, and study every part; and as we meditate and pray, we 
come into closer communion with our transfigured, risen and glorified 


Lord. 


Our first object is to arrange this wonderful event in its proper 
place in the life of our Saviour. If we divide his ministry into 
three periods, that of his miraculous works designed to authenti- 
cate his mission, that of his moral teaching illustrated by parables 
and enforced by his perfect example, and that of his peculiar sutfer- 


ings, “first clearly revealed and then endured,” the scene of his 
transfiguration may be regarded as his inauguration into the oflice of 
our atoning High Priest. If his sacerdotal work commenced with 
his ordination baptism, and his preaching with the light of God 
shining upon his rational soul and leading him into all truth, yet here 
he received a baptism of fire, a holy consecration to the sufferings 
which awaited him. All which he previously endured from his temp- 
tation, from his expulsion from his beloved Nazareth, from his sym- 
pathy with those whom he had miraculously healed, from the decapi- 
tation of John his forerunner, from the unbelief of the Sadducees, 
from the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, from his journeys, labors 
and privations was not worthy to be compared with the agonies 
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which were before him. Two years anda half of his public minis- 
try had passed, most of it midst the eclat of the multitude, and his 
fame spread through the land. 

But now the tide of his popularity was about to turn and to bear 
him on its throbbing bosom to a tumultuous sea, where winds, and 
storms, and mutiny, and death, were to be met. Before these dread- 
ful scenes, his human mind needed elevation, a view of the glory 
which he laid aside and which, by suffering and crucifixion, he was 
to regain for himself and his followers. But his disciples needed all 
these incomparably more, for the quickening of their faith and hope, 
for the perfection of their love, loyalty and steadfastness, before they 
entered on the six months which were to terminate with his expiring 
groan. 


The Scriptural chronicle of this event may appear to some, not 
perfectly familiar with the Jewish mode of reckoning and with the 
designations of time in the Bible, inconsistent and contradictious. 
Matthew and Mark say, it occurred “six days” after Christ’s pre- 


ceding prediction of his death and resurrection, and his exhortation, 
‘ whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me;” while Luke affirms that it was “about 
eight days after these sayings.” This discrepancy is only apparent, 
resulting from two different methods of reckoning — the first exclud- 
ing and the second ¢ncluding the two days at the beginning and end 
of the sum, precisely as we call a week six days, referring only to 
the period of secular labor, or joining therewith a part of each of 
the Sabbaths that bound the period eight days. 


To be continued. 


A sox of New Testaments in Turkish, that were to be shipped 
to Thessalonia, were recently sent from the Bible depot in Constanti- 
nople to the custom-house. As they were books, some copies had 
to be sent to the government censor to be examined before they 
could pass. They soon came back, with the government seal on 
the first blank leaf, aathorizing their free circulation in Turkey. 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


BE KIND TO YOUR WIFE. 


Be kind to your wife. Think how in the first blush of maiden beauty, she 
turned aside herself from pleasure and the cares of fond parents and 
brothers and sisters, to folllow your fortunes through the world. Think with 
what blended hope and agony you have followed her from place to place, 
watching her every look, and pondering the meaning of her most careless 
tones, until, won by your importunity,she placed her hand all trustfully in 
yours and said ‘I am all your own,’ ‘Think of the cares, and anxieties, and 
physical suffering she has incurred for you, and do not desert her now, 
when her cheek is faded, her step has lost its elasticity, and she sits an un- 
complaining watcher over your best interests, a self-incarcerated prisoner in 
her own home. 

Merrily the music sounds, young feet trip lightly in the mazy dance, and 
joyous laughter along the walls—but she is not there; the curtain rises and 
the far-famed artist comes forth to charm the listening crowd with her melo- 
dious song—but she is not there. The orator arises before his wrapt audience 
his rich, deep tones of eloquence floating away along the crowded passages 
and curling upward, as a vciced incense to the vaulted roof, but she is not 
there. Art opens her new stores and displays her wonderful creations on the 
glowing canvass, and in the speaking bust; your wife isa lover of the 
chaste and beautiful, but she is not there. Literature presents new leaves, 
fresh from the fascinating pens of genius—the wife and mother has but little 
time to read, 

No; there she lingers at home, a God-commissioned watcher over helpless 
children; singing the babe to sleep, bending to catch the lisping voice of 
those dear ones who have a thousand imaginary wants, encouraging the 
quiet and soothing the fretful. She is weary but does not complain, her 
temples throb, but she does not heed their throbbing, as ever and anon she 
turns a wistful glance towards the door, for she expects her husband. 

She expects you; and her whole world of happiness will be there when 
you arrive. 

Will you enter that room with cold indifference ? Will you utter a hasty 
word in her presence? Will you sit down with that frown on your coun- 
tenance, or complain of the burdens you are called to bear? Will you 
thoughtlessly remind her of her taded beauty, or manifest surprise at her 
ignorance of many things now passing in the great world from which she has 
been excluded by her peculiar duties? Will you suffer the recollection of 
any more youthful, or beautiful to haunt you in home’s hallowed precincts, or 
cross the white leaf of conjugal felicity with one unhallowed thought ? Oh! 
remember your early love, your early promises; think how faithfully she has 
kept hers; love her as you ought and she 1s still beautiful—beautitul in her 
pure motherly affections, her self-sacrificing devotion to you. Realize that 
she is all your own; that throughout the wide world you are sure of but one 
heart whose every chord is linked invisibly to a counterpart in yours ; real- 
ize that upon her bosom alone you may weep out your sorrows in the day of 
trial, without the fear of being mocked, 

Husband, love your wife! Gather her to your heart of hearts, as if in her 
were all your hopes of happiness combined ; bless her daily for her patience 
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and her truth ; stand up like a man between her and the rude, cold world, and 
teach your children to honor her, that God may honor you. In all the rela- 
tions of life there comes a parting hour, and we beseech you so to live that, 
if it should be your lot to kiss her clay cold lips and lay her away in the 
grave forever, you may lay your hand upon your afflicted heart and say— 
I have never wronged you.— O. Branch. 


WOMAN’S APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA, 


Praying for their aid, in purchasing the ground and erecting a Mausoleum at Mount 
Vernon, sacred to the memory of George Washington. 


BY ISAAC M’LELLAN. 


Haste with your jewels, sisters, bring 
The brilliants that adorn thy brow; 
The diamonds, and the erysial string 
Of pearls, the ruby’s crimson glow ; 
Fromm coffer and from casket pour, 
With lavish hand, the golden ore, 
That o’er our father’s dust. may rise, 
A peerless column to the skies. 


O! shame, that o’er his sacred head, 

O ! shame that o’er his precious dust, 
No grand, illustrious dome is spread, 

Nor stately shrine, nor sculpture’d bust, 
Nor soaring shaft to bear his name ; 
Emblazoned with his deeds of fame, 

In morning’s glow, and evening’s flame. 


But rankly there wild grasses wave, 
Nettles and thistles, briery weeds, 
Luxuriant, scatter their seeds 

O’er him the bravest of the brave ! 

And choked a sad neg!ected grave! 

O! rather there the roses red, 

And lilies pure their blooms should shed, 
And myrtle bows adorn his bed. 


O ! rather there where mou!dering stone 

And crumbled wall decaying lean, 

A bower should twine its flowery zone 

And belt the spot with living green; 

A fountain spout its showery bow 

And birds should sing, and flowers should blow, 
And statues lift their brow serene, 

And high a marble altar show 

That our Great Father sleeps below ! 


Then sisters of this wide-spread land, 

Come lin’d with flowers, come hand in hand, 
A filial, reverential band ; ~ 

Come from gray hut, from sumptuous hall, 
Snow-headed age, »nd youthful bloom, 
Singing sweet hymns, approach the tomb, 
Exalt our Temple, let it climb 

To heaven, majestic and sublime. 
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POWER OF MATERNAL LOVE. 


The following narrative is well-authenticated. A correspondent of the 
London Morning Chronicle heard the statement from a woman who had 
been sent to Sydney under a sentence of transportation. There could have 
been no motive to deceive, and the very character and terms of the state- 
ment forbid the suspicion of its being made up. We have seldom met with 
a more impressive illustration of the power of love over hard hearts: 

This woman was a Roman Catholic, and was, when in England, under the 
care of Mrs. Frye, a woman whose name is endeared to every benevolent 
mind. In speaking of that Lady sh: said “ We, (the Roman Catholics,) 
looked upon her with doubt; and this fearon our part made her do less 
amongst us than she otherwise would ; for, bad as we were, we looked upon 
it as the Jast fall to give up our faith. Now she had a remarkable way about 
her—a sort of speaking that you could hardly help listening to, whether you 
would or no; for, she was notonly good, but downright clever. Well just to 
avoid listening when she was speaking or reading, I learnt to count twelve 
backwards and onwards, so that my mind would be quite taken up, and I 
actually went on until I could thus count six hundred with great ease. It 
was a pity wehad sucha dread. Well, she had a way of speaking to one 
of us alone and I was anxious to shuflle this lecture ; the fact was, I expected 
she would put many questions, and, as I respected her character too much, 
altogether, to tell her a lie, I kept from the sermon as we, in derision used to 
call it. But when she was taking leave of us, she just called me on one side, 
saying she would like to speak a few words to me; “so” says I to myself 
“caught at last!” Well, she came close to me, and looking at me in a very 
solemn sort of a, way she‘laid her hand upon my shoulders, and gave me a 
pressure that told me she felt for me; her thumbs were set firm and hard on 
my shoulders, and yet her fingers seemed to have a feeling of kindness for 
me. But it was no lecture she gave me; all she said was,“ Let not thine 
eyes covet.” No other words passed her lips: but then her voice was sol- 
emn and awful, kind as a mother’s, yet just like a judge. Well, when I got 
to the colony, | went on right encugh for a time; but one day I was looking 
into a work-hox belonging to my mistress, and the gold thimble tempted me. 

[t was on my finger and in my pocket in an instant; and just as I was going 

to shut down the box-lid, as sure as lam telling you,1 felt Mrs. Frye’s 

thumbs on my shoulders—the gentle pleading touch of her fingers, I look- 
ed about me—threw down the thimble—and trembled with terror to find 
that | was alone in the room. Careless, insolent, and bad enough, I be- 
came often in the factory. Well, do you see, at night we used to amuse 
each other by telling our tricks—urging one another on in vice. Among us 
we had one uncommonly bright girl—a first rate mimic, and she used to make 
us roar with laughter. Well, this fun bad been going on for many weeks ; 
she had gone through most of her characters, from the governor to the turn- 
key, when she commenced taking off Parson Cowper and Father Therry.— 

Some way it did not take, so she weit back to Newgate, and came to Rirs. 

Frye to the very life, but it would not do; we did not seem to enjoy it; there 

was no fun for us. Sothen she began about the ship’s leaving, and our 

mother’s crying, and begging us to turn over a new leaf; and then ina 
mimicing, jesting mode, she sobbed, and bade us good bye. Well, how it 
happened, I know not, but one after the other we began to cry ; and “ Stay, 
stay ! not my mother,” said one, “ Let Mrs, Frye alone. Father Terrey 

must not be brought here, nor Parson Cowper—stay.stay.’’ Well, she did 

stop; but tears were shed the whole of that night. Everything has been 

tried with me. Good people had sought in vain to convince me of my evil 
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ways; but that girl’s ridicule of my mother I could not stand. Her grief was 
brought home tome, and not to me alone, but to many. I do believe thet 
night was a great blessing to many. I was so unhappy that the next day I 
tried to get out of sight to pray; and when I got a hiding place I found three 
girls on their knees. We comforted each other; and then we spoke of our 
mothers. Mine was dead. She left this world believing me past hope; but 
the picture of her grief made me earnest in search of that peace which endur- 
eth forever. 


HOME. 


Spare no pains to make your homes co:nfortable, convenient and attractive. 
The New England States take the lead in this praise-worthy enterprise,—yet 
here, there is much room for improvement; our leisure hours, if properly 
spent, would soon make a visible change in the outward appearance, as well 
as the inward convenience of our homes, and think of what ¢an be done to 
lessen the labor of your wife. Is your wood and water convenient? If not, 
make it so, and you will save now and then a little scolding, should your wife 
ever be inclined in that way. Have you a good cellar? If not, a few rainy 
days devoted to cleaning-out, with a cask of cement well applied, and two 
good windows to ventilate, will soon repay you for the time and expense. 
Have you fruit and shade trees? If not, “ one thing lackest thou yet!” Ten 
dollars will surround your house with a good variety of fruit trees, and the 
time will be nothing but pleasure, if you can take pleasure in anything. Have 
you a convenient kitchen? If not, make one out of your parlor, if you can- 
not have one without, for it is of more importance than any other part of your 
house ; it is one of the greatest errors in modern-built houses, to have the 
kitchen too far in the rear, out of sight from everything that’s pleasant and in- 
viting ; it is following the example of the wealthy, who always expect to have 
servants to do their kitchen-work ; it isno matter with them, how far in the 
rear their kitchen is, if their meals are served in due season, but for a farmer, 
or any one that has the pleasure of eating his meals prepared by his wife or 
his daughters, I say give them a p.easant kitchen, where three-fourths of their 
time is to be spent. Ah, how many have a great abundance of unnecessary 
things in their parlor, which is commodious, and occupies the pleasantest part 
of their house, yet they try and content themselves in a little ten-foot kitchen 
out of sight of the road and everything else. 

Now let those who are about to build, try and improve in this respect ; your 
wives will feel better contented, and your friends will find no fault with the 
arrangement. Home should be made as inviting as possible ; it is where the 
affections should centre; then let us surround it with all the gifts that God 
has bestowed, to enhance its beauty, its convenience and coifort.— Cultivator. 


IMporTANT Hint TO Parents. — Few parents realize how much their 
children may be taught at home, by devoting a few moments to their instruc- 
tion every day. Let a parent make the experiment with his son of ten 
years old, for a single week, and only during the hours which are not spent 
at school. Let him make a companion of his child, converse with him’ famil- 
iarly; put to him q iestions, answer inquiries; communicate facts, the result 
of his reading or observation, awaken his curiosity, explain difficulties, the 
meaning of things, and all this in an easy, playful manner, without seeming 
to impose a task, and he will himself be astonished at the progress which wil 
be made. — Lutheran Observer. 

































































FASHIONS. 





FASHIONS. 
We give our readers the following designs and descriptions of the styles of 


dress and embroidery, original in the “ Beau Monde :” 


” 


a 





DESCRIPTIONS. 





No. 1 is an illustration ofa rich design in black lace. The foundation is 
of lace, covered with a slight puffing of black tulle. The front is surrounded 
by five pipings of black silk, and enriched by a deep fall of thread lace, ar- 
ranged with considerable fulness, and mingled with the side trimmings. The 
crown is enriched by three rows of wide thread lace, formed into a succession 
of ruffles. The curtain is of lace; four puffings of black silk, and a row of 
lace, adorn the edge. The side trimmings consist of small tufts of green fen- 
nel and long green crape leaves, which form full clusters on each side, and are 
continued around the curtain in a wreath. The face-trimmings consist of a 
full cap of black blonde, mingled with tufts ot fennel and clusters of green 
grapes. Broad green ribbon strings, striped with black. 

No. 2 is an illustration of a bonnet composed of white paille de riz chip, 
ornamented on each side by bows of violet color ribbon, terminating in a sin- 
gle end. On the top of the head is a full bow of violet and white striped rib- 
bon. At the back of the crown are placed full loops of the same ribbon, over 
lapped in the centre by a plaiting of plain violet color ribbon, edged with nar- 
row black lace. The curtain is composed of white lace, surrounded by a _bor- 
der of violet color ribbon, and edged with black lace. An additional ornament 
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is formed of three rounded ends of ribbon, which droop over the curtain; the 
edge is finished with a narrow border of black lace. The face-trimmings con- 
sist of a full cap of blonde, mingled with purple violets. Broad ribbon strings 
of violet and white striped ribbon complete this simple but elegant bonnet. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
We have selected this pretty group of children’s dresses from a great 
variety furnished by our correspondent in Paris. 

No. 1 isa dress of dark blue poplin. The short skirt is made very full, and 
descends just below the knee. The waist is made low in the neck, and ter- 
ninates in square lappets, falling slightly apart, and edged with two rows of 
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narrow black velvet. The front of the waist is enriched by a similar trim- 
ming set on in plaids an inch square, and ornamented with small black but- 
tons; a row of cambric edging surrounds the neck. The sleeves of the dress 
are demi-long, and very full; the top and bottom being ornamented by a small 
cape, decorated with rows of black velvet and buttons ; a narrow frill of needle- 
work finishes at the hand. Pantalettes of cambric needlework, and boots of 
blue cashmere tipped with glazed leather. A round cap of black velvet, or- 
namented on the left side by a short feather, with a rosette and ends of broad 
black ribbon, complete the costume. 


No. 3 is an outdoor dress, intended for a girl of ten years. The material is 
a green and white plaid silk. ‘The skirt is made full, and without ornament 
of any kind. The waist is made low in the neck, and ornamented with a 
round berthe, edged with two rows of green and white fringe. With this 
dress is worn a deep close-fitting basque of black silk ; the entire skirt is or- 
namented by a succession of rows of narrow fringe. The sleeves are demi- 
wide, and terminated by a broad turned-up cuff, ornamented by rows of fringe 
to correspond with the skirt. A small cap, similarly ornamente:’, forms a fin- 
ish to the upper portion of the sleeve. Boots of gray cashmere, tipped with 
glazed leather, and pantalettes of cambric needlework. Collar and under- 
sleeves of delicate Swiss embroidery. The hat is a Leghorn of exquisite tine- 
ness, decorated with a long white ostrich p!ume and strings of broad white 
satin ribbon, headed by full rosettes. 


No. 3 is a dress for a little boy of six years, consisting of a blouse of fine 
plaided poplin, with a short full skirt without ornament. The waist is made 
to fit the figure loosely, and confined by a white belt, forming a point in 
front ; two rows of trimming extend over the shoulders and form a pretty fin- 
jsh to the front. The sleeves are made rather close, and terminated by a deep 
gauntlet cuff, edged with a simple row of white trimming. Collar and under- 
sleeves of fine linen, with a neck-tie of blue silk. Pants of white satin jean, 
and a ound cap of Leghorn complete the costume. 


DRAWING-ROOM CARD BASKET. 


These elegant baskets demand no very serious expenditure of time in their 
production, ‘Ihe bottom of the basket must be stitched over a round of paste- 
board, of the right size to fit the \. ire shape, and this being fastened in, the 
bead work must be secured round the circle of the top as well as of the bot- 
tom. This bead work being laid in the inside of a wire frame, each point 
must be left to hang over on the outside. The bottom of the basket is to be 
finished off with two beads placed at short intervals all round, to hide the edge 
of the work, or with a single row laid in the crevice of the join. 
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HOME AND FAMILY. 


HOW TO PROFIT BY SERMONS. 


“ Our minister said in his sermon, last evening,” said Mrs. Beach, the wife 
of a prosperous wholesale merchant on Market street, as she dusted her man- 
tel ornaments of porcelain and marble, on Monday morning, “ that we who 
wanted to do good must be on the constant look-out for the opportunities; 
that God does not find our work, and bring it ready-fitted and prepared to 
our hand ; but spreads the world before us, and we are to walk through it as 
Christ and the Apostles did, with eyes open, looking for the sick and the suf- 
fering, the poor and the oppressed.’ 

“ Now, I’m certain,” continued the lady, as she placed a marble Diana in 
the centre of the mantel, “ I should like to do some good every day ; one feels 
so much better when she goes to rest at night; and I'll just keep my eyes 
open to-day, and see it I come across any opportunities that, under ordinary 
circumstances, I should let slip.” 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Beach was in the nursery, with the washerwoman, 
who had come for the clothes. “I wish, Mrs. Simms,” she said, as she heaped 
the soiled linen into the basket, “that you would get Tommy's aprons ready 
for me by Wednesday. We are going out of town, to remain until Saturday, 
and I shall want a good supply on hand for such a careless little scamp as he 

is. 

“ Well, I'll try, ma’am,” said the washerwoman ; “ I’ve got behind-hand a 
good deal since Sammy had the whooping-cough ; but now he’s better, [ must 
try to make up for lost time.” 

“Has he had the whooping-cough? Poor little fellow! How old is he?” 
questioned the lady, 

“ He was three last April, ma’am.” 

“ And Tom is four,” mused the lady. “ Look here, Mrs. Simms, won't you 
just open the lower drawer of that bureau, and take out those four green- 
worsted jackets in the corner? ‘Tum’s outgrown them, you see, since last 
winter, but they’re almost as good as new. Now, if you want them for little 
Sammy, they'll do nicely, without altering, I think.” 

“ Want them, Mrs. Beach!” answered the washerwoman. with the tears 
starting into her dim eyes, “I haven’t any words to thank you, or to tell you 
what a treasure they’ll be. Why they'll keep the little fellow as warm as 4 
toast al] winter,” ; 

“ Well, I'll place them on the top of the clothes,” said the lady, smiling to 
herself, as she thought, ‘“‘ My eyes have been open to-day.” 

Not long afterward, Mrs. Beach was on her way to market, for she was 4 
notable house-keeper, when she met a boy who had lived a short time in her 
family the year before, to do her errands, wait on the door, &c. He was 4 
bright, good-hearted, merry-faced lad, and had been a great favorite with the 
family, and Mrs. Beach had always felt interested in him ; but this morning 
she was in quite a hurry, and would have passed the child with a cordial, but 
hasty, “ How are you, Joseph, my boy? do come and see us,” had it not 
struck her that Joseph’s face did not wear its usual happy expression. She 
paused, as the memory of last night’s sermon flashed through her mind, and 
asked, “ Is anything the matter with you, Joseph? You don't look as happy 
as you used to,” aa 

The boy looked up a moment, and with a half-doubting, half-confiding ex- 
pression, into the lady’s face; the latter triumphed: “ Mr. Anderson's move 
Out of town,” he said, pushing back his worn, but neatly brushed cap from his 
hair, “so I’ve lost my place ; then little Mary is sick, and that makes It ver) 
bad just now.” 
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“So it does,” answered Mrs. Beach, her sympathies warmly enlisted. 
“But never mind, Joseph; I remember only night before last my brother 
said he would want a new errand boy in a few days, for his store, and he 
would give a good one two dollars a week. Now I’ll see him to-day, and get 
the situation for you, if you like.” 

The boy’s whole face brightened. ‘Oh, 1 shall be so glad of it, Mrs. 
Beach !” 

“And see here, Joseph, I’m going to market, and perhaps we can find 
something nice for little Mary.” ‘The lady remembered that Joseph’s mother, 
though a poor seamstress, was a proud woman, and felt that this would be a 
delicate way of presenting her gift. 

So she found some delicious pears and grapes, and a nice chicken to make 
some broth for Mary, whom she learned was ill with fever, before she pro- 
ceeded to do her own marketing. But it wasa pity that the lady did not 
see Joseph, as he sprang into the chamber where little Mary lay moaning 
wearily on her bed, while her mother sat stitching busily in one corner, and 
held up the chicken and the fruit, crying, “Good news! good news! I’ve 
got all these things for Mary, and a oe at two dollars a week !” 

Oh, how little Mary’s hot fingers closed over the bunches of white grapes, 
while the sewing dropped from her mother’s fingers, as the tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

It was evening, and Mrs. Beach sat in the library, absorbed in some new 
book, when she heard her husband’s step in the hall. Though the morning 
had been so pleasant, the afternoon was cloudy, and the day had gone down 
in a low, sullen, penetrating rain, 

Now, Mrs. Beech loved her husband with the love of a true wife, but he 
was not a particularly demonstrative man, and the first beauty and poetry of 
their married life had settled down, into a mere matter-of-fact existence. 
But her heart was warm to-night, warm with the good deeds of the day, and 
remembering her resolutions of the morning, she threw down her book, and 
ran down stairs. 

“Henry, dear,” said the soft voice of his wife, “has the rain wet you at 
all? Let me take off your coat for you.” 

“Thank you, Mary, I don’t think I’m anywise injured, But you may help 
me, just tor the pleasure of it ;” and he stood still while she removed the 
heavy coat, with all the softness of touch and movement which belongs to a 
woman, She hung it up, and then the husband drew her to his heart with all 
the old love-tenderness. 

“ You are very thoughtful of me, Mary, my wife,” he said. 

And there was music in Mrs, Beach’s heart, as she went up stairs — music 
set to the words ** Eyes open! eyes open !”—Home Magazine. 





My Sanpatus.—I must be more particular in many things if I am to en- 
joy the advantages for which the Sabbath was intended. 

1, I must not forget that there are as many hours in a Sabbath day, as in 
anyother day. This habit of sleeping an hour longer on that day than usual 
s robbing God, and robbing myself. I must begin the day at the right time, 
as well as in the right way. 

_ 2, I must be punctual in attending upon the worship of the sanctuary. It 
Snot only a day of rest, but of devotion. And when in the sanctuary I must 
ty to be a true worshipper. 

8. I must pray for a blessing upon the Sabbath and its privileges. I 
must ask that my own heart may be prepared for its duties. I must pray that 
the blessing of heaven may rest on my pastor, and that in the publie assembly 


’s grace may descend asdew upon the hearts of those who meet for his 
Vorship, 
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4 I must more entirely dismiss secular things, worldly thoughts, converea- 
tiov, and enjoyments, Politics and business must, with the plough and axe, 
rest until the Sabbath is gone. I have sadly failed here, especially in my 
thoughts and conversation. 

5. I must try to remember that the Sabbath is an earnest of the rest re- 
maining for the people of God; that every one as it comes may be the last 
and should be spent as if to be succeded by the eternal Sabbath in heaven. 

6. I must not forget that the Sabbath well speni, secures a blessing upon 
the other means of grace. It greatly increases the spirit of prayer — it is 
sure to secure the profitable reading of the Scriptures — it makes us realize 
the sweetness and profit of the fellowship of the saints —it makes us joyful 
in God’s house. 

7. I must carefully review my failures in regard to the Sabbath, and repent, 
mourning over my sins and turning from them.—Pres. of the West. 


CURIOUS MODE OF GETTING A WIFE. 


One little act of politeness will sometimes pave the way to fortune and 
preferment. The following sketch illustrates this fact : 

A sailor, roughly garbed, was sauntering through the streets of New Or- 
leans, then in a rather vamp condition from recent rain and the rise of the 
tide. Turning the corner of a much frequented alley, he observed a young 
lady standing, in perplexity, apparently measuring the depth of the 
muddy water between her and the opposite sidewalk with no very satisfied 
countenance. 

The sailor paused, for he wasa great admirer of beauty, and certainly 
the fair face that peeped out from under the little chip hat, and auburn curls 
hanging glossy and unconfined over her muslin dress, might tempt a curious 
or admiring glance. Perplexed the lady put forth one little foot, when the 
gallant sailor with characteristic impulsiveness exclaimed— 

“That pretty foot, lady should not be soiled with the filth of this lane ; wait 
for a moment only, and I will make you a path.” 

So, springing past her into a carpenter’s shop opposite, he bargained for 
a thick board that stood in the doorway, and coming back to the smiling 
girl who was just coquetish enough to accept the services of the handsome 
young sailor, he bridged the narrow black stream, and she tripped across 
with a merry “ thank you” and a roguish smile. ; 

Alas, our young sailor was perfectly charmed. What else could make bim 
catch up and shoulder the plank, and follow the little witch through the 
streets to herhome; she twice performed the ceremony of “ walking the 

lank,” and each time thanking him with one of her eloquent smiles.— 
Reccuty our young hero saw the young lady trip up the marble steps of a 
palace of a house, and disappear within the rosewood entrance; for a full 
moment he stood looking at the door, and then with a wonderful big sigh, 
turned away, disposed of his drawbridge and wended his path back to his 
ship. 

he next day he was atonished with an order of promotion from the cap- 

tain. Poor Jack was speechless with amazement; he had not dreamed 0 
being exalted to the dignity of second mate’s office on board one of the most 
splendid ships that sailed out of the port of New Orleans. He knew he was 
competent, for instead of spending his money for amusements, visitng 
theatres, and bowling alleys on his return from sea, he purchased books an 
became quite a student; but he expected years to intervene before his am 
bitious hopes could be realized. 
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INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


His superior officers seemed to look upon him with considerable leniency 
and gave him muny a fair opportunity of gathering maritime knowledge ; 
and in a year the handsome gentlemanly young mate had acquired unusual 
favor in the eyes of the portly commander, Captain Hume, who had first 
taken the smart little black-eyed fellow, with his neat tarpaulin and tidy bun- 
dle, as cabin boy. 

One night the young man with all the officers, was invited to an entertain- 
ment at the Captain’s house. He went, and to his astunishment mounted 
the identical steps which two years before had tripped the bright vision he 
had never forgotten. Thump went his brave heart, as he was ushered into 
the great parlor, and like a sledge-hammer it beat again, when Capt. Hume 
introduced his blue-eyed daughter, with a pleasant smile, “ as the young lady 
once indebted to your politeness for a safe and dry walk home.” His eyes 
were all a blaze, and his brown cheeks flushed hotly, as the noble captain 
sauntered away, leaving fair Grace Hume, who had always cherished respect 
to say nothing of love for the bright eyed-sailor. 

His homely but earnest act of politeness towards his child had pleased the 
Captain, and, though the youth knew it not, was the cause of his promotion. 
So that now Wells, is Captain Wells, and Grace Hume, according to polite 
parlance, Mrs. Captain Wells, In fact our honest sailor is one of the rich- 
est men in the Cresent City, and he owes perhaps the greater part of his 
prosperity to his tact and politeness in crossing the street.—Ploughman. 


INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 








ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON AND THE LADIES.—Dr. Baird in a lecture 
at St. Louis, related an amusing anecdote of Napoleon /e Grande and the 
ladies who attended his first grand reception ball at the Tuilleries. The old 
nobility had departed, and everything was new. The invited guests were 
mostly military officers and their wives. Some two thousand ladies were 
present. When supper time came, they of course took precedence of the 
gentlemen. A question arose, who had the right to go first. The a 
dining-hall was thrown open, admitting them, and the doors were then closed 
and the officers of the palace found it impossible to open them. The dis- 
pe among the ladies grew warm. One lady said the right was hers, as her 

usband was a great general ; but she soon found that others maintained, on 
one ground or the other, that their claims were greater. Meanwhile the offi- 
cers could not get the doors open, and in consternation one of them hastened 
to the First Consul, and asked him how they should settle the question of 
precedence. “ ,” says Bonaparte, “ nothing is easier; tell them that the 
eldest is to go first!” ‘The officer reported to the ladies the First Consul’s 
decision, and instantly they all fell back! This gave the officers an oppor- 
tunity to get the doors open, when, to their astonishment, none of the ladies 
were willing to go first. After standing in that ridiculous position for a 
moment, they began to laugh heartily at their own folly, and all marched into 
the dining hall without delay. This, said Dr. Baird is one of the thousand 


and one stories they tell in Paris of the “ Great Napoleon,” to illustrate the 
readiness of Lis wit. 


AN ARTLESS ARGUMENT.—Naimbanna, a black prince, arrived in Eng- 
land from the neighborhood of Sierra Leone. The gentleman to whose 
care he was entrusted took great pains to convince him that the Bible is the 
word of God, and he received it as such with great reverence and simplicity, 
When he was asked what it was that satisfied him on this subject, he replied, 
When I found all good men mindiag the Bible, and calling it the word of 
God, and all bad men disregarding it, | then was sure that the Bibble must 
be what good men call it, the word of God.’ 
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GENUINE BENEVOLENCE.—“ For there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon 
him.” —Rom. 10: 12. 

A late archbishop of Bordeaux was remarkable for his tolerance and 
enlightened benevolence. The following anecdote is illustrative of this trait 
in his character : 

“ My Lord,” sairl a person to him one day, “ here is a poor woman come 
to ask charity ; what & you wish me to do for her ?” 

“ How old is she ?” 

“ Seventy.” 

“ Ts she in great distress ?” 

‘* She says so.” 

“She must be believed; give her twenty-five francs,” 

“Twenty-five francs! My Lord, it is too much, especially as she is a 
Jewess.” 

“ A Jewess!” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“QO, that makes a great difference. Give her fifty francs, then, and 
thank her for coming.” 


PEEL AND His PrattLe.—The witty editor of the Bristol Times manu- 
factures a story about Sir Robert Peel and his unlucky display at Adderley 
Park. ‘The Queen,” states the writer, “ was shocked, it is said, at his 
oration; and, he would have gone out, but for Lord Granville, who begged 
for him, and promised that he ‘ would not make such an ass of himself again.’ 
‘Not until the next time,’ Lord Palmerston is reported to have added. 
However, Sir Robert remains in for the present. It is a joke, that when the 
Premier thought of dismissing him, he said, ‘ It is not worth your while send- 
ing me off now—wait, and let us all go out together” 


A Protestant Cow.—An Irishman who is the proprietor of a boarding 

house on the C, Q. Railroad, east of this city, (Janesville, Ohio,) recently 

urchased a cow, which being rather wild, he had to halter her to lead her 
ome. His better half opened the conversation, thus : 

“ «Well, Pat, where did you get that brute ?’ 

“*Sure, I got her of Mr. H.’ 

“* What! said she, ‘ Did you buy a cow from a protestant ? But as you 
have done so, it won’t be any harm to put a little holy water upon her.’ 

“<Faith that’s well thought of,” said Pat; so without relinquishing his hold 
of the brute; he held out his hand to receive the holy water, and rubbed it on 
the animal’s back, making the sign of the cross at the time of performing the 
operation. 

“It so happened that the old woman handed him by mistake, a bottle of 
vitriol, and Pat being unaware of the fact, felt astonished that the cow would 
wince so under the operation, but on rubbing the supposed holy water a sec- 
ond time, the infuriated animal kicked up her heels and broke loose from 
Pat, to the great astonishment of Biddy, who exclaimed ; 

“« Howly muther of Moses! Isn’t the protestant strong in her yet 

We are not much acquainted with the benefit of how/y wather ; but from 
what we have seen of those who make the most use of the article, we should 
think that Pat’s cow was as likely to be benefited by the application in her 
ee as most of those who use “ that same.’’ It was hard to reform her, to 

e sure, and in that respect. she was by no means alone.—Aurora. 


? ” 


Decrrt—Persons who practice deceit and artifice always deceive them- 
selves more than they dec¢ive others. They may feel great complacency In 
the view of the success of their doings, but they are in reality casting @ mus 
before their own eyes. 
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A PIOUS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


A PIOUS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
EDITORIAL. 
(Continued.) 

When a devoted mother is buried forever from the sight of 
her children, their memory cherishes her fidelity with a tena- 
cious fondness. If in their erring youth they ever thought 
the glance of her watchful eye too penetrating, too quick in 
its perception of their faults, her restraints too strong, her so- 
licitude greater than their danger, and her tearful exhortation 
more earnest than the occasion required, their maturity and 
riper experience have corrected the illusion and produced an 
admiration of her vigilance. 

Deper.d upon it, all ye who have such a mother still about 
you, still ministering to your comfort, but liable to be taken 
from you at any moment, the remembrance, in her sick cham- 
ber or by her grave-side, of your disobedience to her com- 
mands, of the painful solicitude which you gave her, and of 
your ingratitude for her numberless favors, will be more bit- 
ter than wormwood ; aye, it will be like vipers, not easily 
shaken off nor consumed. 

Weeping over her coffin or her grave,O what would you not 
give for the assurance that you always returned her love with 
a corresponding affection, that you never wounded her tender 
sensibilities, never suffused her eyes with tears! What if she 
freely forgave you, not once nor twice, but till seventy times 
seven. It is your knowledge of that fact which makes the re- 
collection of your ingratitude and disobedience more humiliat- 
ing. If she had not possessed such worth, exercised love 
80 amazing, and suffered for you what no other merely human 
being could or would endure; especially if she had been 
vicious, unkind, severe, or regardless of your welfare, the 
memory of undutifulness would not have been so painful. But 
alas that you ever penetrated with sorrow a heart so amiable, 
80 full of love to you, and of desire for your good! From 
these, you rise to a nobler contemplation of the pardoning 
mercy of God. “Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
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she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will J not forget thee,” saith the 
Lord. If her fidelity in instruction, government, expostula- 
tion, prayer, example, and in all that pertains to Christian 
nurture, in the best sense of the words, had been less, what 
would have become of you? Sad, indeed, might have been 
your condition and history, still more so your prospect and 
destiny. The memory of her faithfulness is precious in its con- 
nection with the personal welfare of her children, and with the 
evidence which it affords of her final acceptance and her end- 
less felicity. 

By her grave, it is sweet turning our thoughts to her celes- 
tial rest. On earth she was subject to infirmities, to disap- 
pointment, disease, temptation, sin and sorrow. Naturally 
she may have been of a contented frame of spirit, happy in 
herself and her relatives; the sun of prosperity may have 
shown upon her path with great uniformity and brightness; 
yet there were, there must have been, in this state of proba- 
tion, seasons, possibly few and of short duration, when her 
face, so commonly lighted up with animation and smiles, was 
overcast with clouds, when she looked anxious, careworn and 
sad — seasons in which she experienced domestic trials, the 
afflictions of Providence, personal conflicts with sin, the hid- 
ings of God’s face and the temptations of the great Adver- 
sary. Relieved by the allotments of her heavenly Father 
from poverty and pecuniary embarrassment, from life’s 
sharpest asperities and sternest realities, yet she shared (and 
who does not?) in the cares and toils of life sufficient to 
stimulate her desire after relief, — enough in struggles and 
conflicts to quicken her conceptions of the Christian’s course 
as a race, a pilgrimage, a warfare, — quite enough in sin and 
sorrow to sharpen her appetite for the hidden manna. 

Well do her children remember, indeed they cannot easily 
forget, when they entered her sick chamber, and witnessed 
her distress; when they saw her lying patiently in God’s 
hand, waiting the issue of his providential will, ready to 
endure whatever his wisdom and love had appointed, esteem- 
ing her pains neither too numerous nor too severe, yet if it 
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consisted with his will, desiring to depart and be with Christ ; 
when, I say, they heard her tender farewell, her last prayer, 
and observed her perfect acquiescence and her victory, their 
sorrow received comfort, their affliction relief, from the 
thought of her happy release, of her unspeakable gain. When 
she had drawn her last breath, their faith guided their imagi- 
nation, and enabled them to watch the luminous track of her 
ascending spirit, and to think of her guidance by minister- 
ing angels,—of her welcome by the ransomed and glori- 
fied, — of her joyous reception by her Saviour,— of her white 
robe and celestial mansion, of her praise and coronation. 
With these visions of her glorious inheritance, they cannot 
but account their loss her gain. O what gain in knowledge, 
in purity, in society, and in bliss! They would not; if they 
could, recall her. No, it would indeed be cruel to rob her of 
her reward. Stay, sainted spirit, in that serene, upper sky, 
where thou art made perfect in love,— midst the melody of 
that song,—in that enduring life,—with Christ — like 
him, forever. 


MATERNAL ASSOCIATION AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 


We are happy in our work. God has blessed us and our 
field. As, we trust, He has called us to this vineyard, here 
we would abide. Since coming here I have formed a Mater- 
nal Association for the Cherokee mothers about me. It is the 
first and only one ever established in the nation. If some of 
our pale-faced sisters in like bonds could but look in upon us 
on the second Wednesday of each month, as we gather in the 
small log houses to pray, and to consult about the best inter- 
ests of our dear children, as they witnessed the earnest 
gaze and the figure bent forward to catch the instruction which 
is drawn from some selected author, or which proceeds extem- 
pore from the lips, surely they too would pray that the soul 
of the red man’s child might become a polished stone in the 
temple of our God. The lamentation often falls upon my 
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ear, “*O that I had known these things when I first began the 
training of my children! but we never heard a thought of 
them before, yet we believe them.” I will only add that fam- 
ily government and instruction have hitherto been among the 
greatest deficiencies of this people. Kauoti. 


REPORT OF THE MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, CHEROKEE NATION. 


In making our first annual report in the capacity of an As- 
sociation, we can only use the language of thanksgiving for 
the mercies and blessings, both temporal and spiritual, which 
our heavenly Father has bestowed upon us. 

It is matter of thanksgiving that we have been preserved 
an unbroken band — not one mother having been removed by 
death ; no, not one little one from the home circles. We 
number ten members and twenty-eight children ; and though 
a feeble band, we feel that it is good to meet together to unite 
our hearts and voices in pleading for blessings on the dear 
ones committed to our care. 

It is likewise a cause for gratitude, that two of our number 
have, during the past year, united themselves to the people of 
God, by making a public profession of religion, and their 
children are enrolled among the children of the church ; and 
we can now plead the promises of a covenant-keeping God in 
their behalf. One of these has since removed a long distance 
from us, but still remains a member of our association. She 
is, we trust, remembered by us in our prayers, both in public 
and in private ; our thoughts are with her to-day. 

One other mother connected with us, now stands proposed 
for admission to the church, and has entered with new views, 
we trust, upon the life-long work of training two precious lit 
tle ones for God. Some of the juvenile members of the asso 
ciation have manifested an interest in the subject of religion, 
and a weekly meeting for inquiry on religious subjects has 
been regularly attended by a few of them. 

In, yiew of these facts have we not reason to thank God and 
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take courage and labor on in faith, believing that God will 
bless our efforts? We may never know the amount of influ- 
ence for good which our association exerts on the members 
connected with it, and through them on those around us. 
Here and there a mother may find herself strengthened for 
rhe arduous and responsible work, her faith increased, and 
her hope for the future well-being of her child brightened by 
meeting with us; and as an association we may never know it 
till that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 


Let us, then, cherish the hope that these meetings will con- 
tinue to be, as we feel that they have been, a benefit to us 
and to all connected with us; and let us be careful so to dis- 
charge our home duties, that it may be seen that the prayers 
there offered have not been in vain. 

The association has met regularly once a month, two meet- 
ings only having been omitted. Rev. W. Willey addressed 
us at our semi-annual meeting, which was a season of more 
than usual interest. 

And now, as we begin another year, let it be with a stronger 
trust in our heavenly Father, to guide and assist us in the work 
before us, — with an increased sense of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon us to train our children for God, to teach them to 
labor for Him, and as far as our efforts can go to endeavor to 
fit them for his service hereafter, that when called to render 
up our final account, each may exclaim with joy, “ Here am 
I, and the children thou hast given me.” 

Dwight Mission, Cherokee Nation, April, 1857. 
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{Note Epitor1aL.— Most sincerely do we hope that this report, and 
others like it which we occasionally insert in our pages, may awaken a fresh 
interest in all our maternal readers to meet together for prayer, encourage- 
ment and council, and for the formation of plans to attain the pure and 5less~ 
ed ends of God's holy covenant in their dear children. Ought not this object 
to receive more attention in all our female-prayer meetings, and from all 
churches and pastors ?} 
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DUTY OF FATHERS. 


BY REV. A. SMITH, 


“For I know him, that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him.”—Gen. 18: 19. 


The Lord had just said that Abraham should become a 
great and mighty nation, and that in him all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. His faithfulness in family govern- 
ment was made the reason or condition of that holy covenant 
into which God entered with believers and their seed. Noth- 
ing could set forth in a stronger light the responsibility of 
fathers. 

What parent would not like to enter the family of the 
illustrious patriarch, to observe his domestic arrangements, 
and learn wisdom from his example and instruction? But 
methinks the observer would notice few of the complicated . 
rules and regulations of modern theorists. And yet, in his 
simplicity, he has accomplished what the multiplied lessons of 
our day often have undone. Order reigns in his household. 
His commands are cheerfully and promptly obeyed. Every 
member of his family is under perfect subordination. 

He enjoys the confidence and affection of his servants to 
such an extent, that he arms them by hundreds and leads 
them forth to war, assured of their unshaken attachment to 
his interest. Again he commits to them his richest treasures 
and sends one of them far away to obtain a wife for his son. 
Such mutual confidence proves the kind and just authority of 
Abraham over his household. 

Another incident still more strikingly illustrates the nature 
of his government over his children. Abraham is on his way 
to Mount Moriah, for the strange purpose of sacrificing his 
own dear son to Jehovah. They are near the appointed place. 
The servants are left behind — Abraham and Isaac walk on 
together. The son, a strong lad of eighteen or twenty, bears 
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the wood upon his shoulder. The father, a hundred years 
older, carries in his hand the fire and the knife. 

“ And Isaac said, My father: And he said, Here am I, my 
son. And he said, Behold, the fire and the wood: but where 
is the lamb for a burnt-offering? So they went on both 
together.” 

Isaac reposes with unwavering confidence on the wisdom 
and goodness of his father; and Abraham is sure of the sub- 
mission of his son, even in the most trying circumstances con- 
ceivable. They reach the scene of trial —the altar is built 
and the wood laid in order. And now Isaac finds that he is 
the lamb, to be slain by that knife and consumed by that fire. 
Yet he seems to have offered no resistance — voluntarily suf- 
fering himself to be bound and laid on the altar by his aged 
father. Even now his loving, trusting heart, bows to paternal 
authority. 

The tenderness of affection manifest in this conversation, 
and the submission of the son in this awful extremity, tells us 
how Abraham commanded his children and his household. 
He must have been the kindest of fathers to inspire his son 
with such confidence and affection. He must have been al- 
ways reasonable in his requirements, to gain such entire con- 
trol over him. He must have been ever obeyed, to ensure 
such complete subjection to his authority. Uniform kindness, 
reasonableness, and firmness, hallowed and exalted by the fear 
of God, must have characterised the daily walk of Abraham 
before his household. 

What an example is this for the imitation of all fathers! 
God has laid on them especially the obligations of family gov- 
ernment. Such is the uniform representation of his holy 
word — “ Ye fathers, provoke not your children to anger; 
but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” “ What son is there whom the father chasteneth 
not.” 

Among the Jews, sons passed under the especial care of the 
father, at the age of five or six years. There is wisdom in 
such an arrangement, though not exactly conformed to reason 
and scripture. Larlier than this, the child should learn sub- 
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mission to paternal authority. From the first, he should be 
taught that his father must be obeyed — that from his author- 
ity there can be no appeal or escape. There must be such au- 
thority in the family, or there will be no order there. And 
the father is the person to exercise it. Excused from these 
constant attentions to his little ones, which almost of necessity 
render the mother too indulgent — made by nature more stern 
and inflexible in his feelings and habits — the father is specially 
fitted and commissioned to govern the family. And not only 
the sons but the daughters should feel the influence of pater- 
nal authority. So, likewise, the sons need, all the way up to 
manhood, the tender sympathies and unremitting attentions of 
maternal love. The duties and responsibilities of father and 
mother, toward all their children, of every age, should be 
united and blended together. If either are wanting in fideli- 
ty, the divinely organized system of parental training will be 
defective. 

Yet in the government of the family, the father stands fore 
most in duty and responsibility. God has given him authori- 
ty to command his children and his household, and he ought 
to exercise it wisely, kindly and firmly. The wayward, stub- 
born will needs such control. It is not often such a pliant 
thing, even in early childhood, as to be always swayed by the 
gentle accents of persuasion and entreaty. Coercion —un- 
yielding coercion—is often necessary, and should never be 
wanting when needed. 

To command is the high prerogative of parents. Their 
possession of a just claim to respect and obedience lies at the 
basis of family government. Abraham commanded — Eli en- 
treated. The former blessed his children — the latter ruined 
them. ‘To entreat another, is to acknowledge his superiority. 
The moment a parent assumes this attitude, he surrenders his 
elevated and proper position — throws himself at the feet of 
his children. Never should the father allow his right to com 
mand, to be disputed or set aside. It is a right that God has 
given him, and he betrays a sacred trust when he lays it 
aside. 
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But let no one suppose that the exercise of authority is al- 
lied to harshness or severity — leads to scolding and threaten- 
ing. No— these are the evidence and result of the want of 
authority. When really and fully possessed, authority is quiet 
and passionless. If it be resisted, submission must indeed be 
secured by needful chastisement. But this does not exhibit 
or awaken necessarily improper feelings. Timely correction 
is proof of the highest and purest affection. So amiable, so 
divine is such a course of discipline, that it is made to illus- 
trate the dealings of God with his people — “* Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth.”” Children must learn subjection to authority, or 
they will be ruined forever. If not made to obey the com- 
mands of their earthly parents in childhood, they will most 
surely trample on the laws of their heavenly Father in riper 
years, and fail of the honors and blessings of his holy, happy 
family above. 

The comfort and success of the mother demand that her ef- 
forts be aided and sustained by paternal authority. Without 
this, she will often find the reins of government slipping from 
her grasp, just when they need most to be held with a firm 
and steady hand. Finding herself unable to command, she 
tries entreaty and persuasion—coaxes and flatters —scolds 
and threatens, but only to be the more despised. Disorder 
and wretchedness invade the sanctuary of home — no longer 
“ sweet”? home. A cloud settles on her brow, too often 
deepening into the shadow of death. 

It is cruel for the father thus to leave his weaker companion 
to bear alone the burden of parental government — to sink 
under a weight heavy enough for both. It is folly — suicidal 
folly — for mothers to seem to take upon themselves the whole 
responsibility of governing their children. They may succeed 
With their daughters, but they will almost certainly fail with 
their sons — the hope and stay of the family. Every mother 
should secure, if possible, the active codperation and unyield- 
ing authority of the father, in the government of the family. 
Do your utmost to counteract a prevalent but ruinous impres- 
sion, that fathers have but little to do in the training of their 
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children. No; the burden rests on them particularly, and 
they ought to know it and feel it. God has laid it on them, 
and they cannot transfer their responsibility to others. No 
excuse, derived from the pressure of business, or calls from 
home, will be accepted. The commands of God in this mat- 
ter are reiterated, and emphatic, and imperative. Our high- 
est obligations we owe to our own families. Not to take care 
of them is to deny the faith and be worse than infidels. 

But why should fathers need to be urged to fidelity in train- 
ing up their children. On this depends their peace and hap- 
piness more than on any other worldly interest. The character 
and conduct of their children are a thousand times more im- 
portant than the accumulation of riches and honors. Our 
highest usefulness, also, present and prospective, demands 
fidelity in discharging the duties we owe to our families. A 
well ordered home is a quiet, but overflowing fountain of 
good — refreshing the earth while we live, and often blessing 
the world for many generations. No office, no station is so 
high, so influential, so divine, as that of the father, the head 
of arising famiy, the guardian of young immortals, the re- 
presentative of God himself to the infant mind. 


SABBATH MORNING. . 


SONNET. 


Hark, from afar, the sound of Sabbath bells! 
In solemn music pealing through the air ! 
Again the day of rest these notes declare ; 
And as their harmony uprising swells, 

A voice from universal nature tells 

How sweetly in the anthem she doth ehare. 
Soft breezes whisper to the heavens fair, 

A peaceful murmur by the sea-side dwells, 
The melody of birds, the hum of bees, 

The dew-drops falling from the buds of Spring. 
Each rustling leaf upon the forest trees, 
Join in the strain. Now myriad angels sing, 
“ Prepare ye mortals, all your jubilees, 

And swell hosannas to the Eternal King.” 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Ir is now a little more than sixty years, since a young 
clergyman, then fresh from his theological studies, went down 
to the “ Province of Maine,” as it was then often called, to 
minister in spiritual things to the scattered and feeble 
churches in that region. He was a large, athletic man, able, 
as he supposed, to endure hardship, and suffer the inconveni- 
ences of a newly settled country. He hada good share of 
moral and physical courage, would not quail before the fiery 
eyes of a down-east wild-cat, even when travelling alone in the 
woods, or shrink from a wordy warfare with the infidel raft- 
men, or rough, coast fishermen. He had good carnal weap- 
ons for the former, and the sword of Bible truth for the latter. 

He was not a polished gentleman, nor fond of soft raiment, 
but he was a genuine “ diamond in the rough,” and now and 
then as he rubbed along through the world, the friction would 
develope the true purity, and real sparkle of his character. 
He was a humorist, but his wit was chastened by his religion, 
and his naturally strong intellect found its best aliments in 
the Bible. His name was Paul, and in his case the name 
seemed to have inspired a great love for his illustrious name- 
sake. He was, as a good old deacon used to say, great on 
the doctrine. 

Paul’s parents died when he was young. After he be- 
came a preacher, the only remaining member of the family 
was a sister, a few years younger than himself. 

*“ Well, Annie!” he said, as he left her on his contem- 
plated tour through Maine, “I am going as a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, but in a few years I will cease to wander, and 
you and I will have rest and quiet in some little corner of 
God’s vineyard, where I can take care of you, and like my 
namesake, when he lived in his own hired house, preach the 
kingdom of God, and teach the things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Annie had a home of her own, a small, unpretending, plain 
house, in a quiet street of the town, and to increase her little 
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income, she took in sewing. She was young, healthy, and 
full of hope for the future. Now Paul was througi his 
studies, and she knew that he was a zealous and acceptable 
preacher, how bright every thing looked. 

In a few years he would settle in some pleasant parish, and 
she preside over his home till he brought a wife there. The 
idea of Paul’s having a wife, did not disturb her as it did some 
sisters, for Annie was not selfish. To be sure, she might have 
had visions of her own, — what young girl does not weave 
pleasant pictures with the unwrought threads of her own 
life! A fireside, and loved ones round it; a cradle and a 
baby face within, and all the sweet surroundings of that home- 
life which a true woman loves so well! 

Whatever Annie’s dreams were however, none read them 
but herself, for she was a quiet, modest girl, and very indus- 
trious with her needle. She and Paul wrote to each other 
often, and their mutual love was strengthened by the corres- 
pondence. 

Paul was very happy in his mission, and rather liked the 
exposure and travel, and the variety of his churches and con- 
gregations. He often preached in log houses and barns, and 
now and then in some newly cleared farm, in a humble home, 
he found a disciple of Jesus, who had not seen a minister for 
many years, and the young preacher was welcomed with the 
warmth and hospitality of those who prize God’s messengers. 
He was blessed in his labors, and many were led through him 
to the fountain of living waters. 

No wonder Annie was happy, and when she heard of his 
abundant labors, of his preaching nearly every day in the 
week, of his riding through long forests alone, and in the 
storms which are so severe on the coast, she said to herself, 
“ What a blessing it is to have such health! Paul was never 
sick in his life!”” Perhaps it would have been better other- 
wise, for confident in his strength, he forgot himself in his 
Master’s work. 

One day Annie received a letter superscribed in a strange 
hand. “Your brother is not well,” said the writer. “ He 
travelled some miles in a north-east storm last week, after 
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preaching, and took a violent cold. He himself thought light 
of it, and continued to preach contrary to the advice of his 
friends. The result is, as we feared, a settled cold on the 
lungs, and severe pain, as he expresses it, in every inch of his 
body. He thinks he will soon be well, but needs you to nurse 
him. We hope you will come as soon as you receive this let- 
ter.” 

Annie lost no time in hastening to her brother, whose joy at 
seeing her amply repaid for her anxiety and fatigue. 

Paul’s disease was the inflammatory rheumatism, and it 
proved long and painful. After a few weeks he was able to 
go home with his sister, but every exposure brought a return 
of the attack. In a year or two his limbs became distorted, 
and almost every joint of his system felt the power of this tor- 
menter of the physical frame. 

Before a year passed he was a confirmed invalid, unable to 
leave his room. Annie was his constant companion and nurse. 
And now commenced in her maidenhood, the long self-denying 
life of this sister. 

I wish I could describe Paul and Annie to the reader with 
the pencil and brush as well as by the pen. 

In a chamber of the old house I have mentioned, Paul lay 
upon his bed of pain. One side of his body was so paralyzed 
that there was no sensation in it, but it became so only after 
months and years of excruciating pain. The hands and feet 
were drawn out of shape, and almost useless to him, but his 
face always wore a cheerful expression, and he greeted his vis- 
itors with a smile and a pleasant word. That smile lingered 
still after the eyes had lost their sight, and the right hand its 
cunning. 

His sister was his patient nurse. Patient! That does not 
express one half of my meaning. It was content and cheer- 
fulness that beamed in her face whenever I saw her. 

Thirty-nine years she staid in that sick room, never going 
into the street save on errands of necessity or to church, when- 
ever a kind friend would come and stay with the invalid. It 


was a lesson for the disappointed and discontented of this world 
to visit this house. 
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“ Uncle Paul,” as he was called for many years before he 
died, had a great reverence for woman, and among his fre- 
quent visitors and warmest friends were ladies of education 
and refinement, who loved to minister to his need in temporal 
and spiritual things. Whence came this respect for our sex ? 
His companion from childhood had been this sister — neither 
educated or refined in the common worldly acceptation of the 
word, but she had a true woman’s heart, and a sister’s devoted- 
ness. 

Thirly-nine years of constant attention to an invalid brother 
— with a patience that never flagged, a cheerfulness that was 
never ruffled, a love that grew stronger as her task became 
harder. 

By that bedside the brown hair of youth was changed to the 
gray tints of age, the smooth cheek furrowed by time, and the 
bright eyes dimmed by use — but the warm, kind heart grew 
stronger in its love, as the diamond reveals its brightness more 
clearly through the broken casket. 

Death came at last and freed Uncle Paul from his poor 
worn, wearied body. He had longed earnestly for this change, 
and all his friends rejoiced with him when he exclaimed, 
“Glory! Glory! This is death!” Many said, “ Now poor 
Annie will rest awhile from toil,” and they sought to make 
her life pleasant and cheerful. But it was only a little while 
and God called her. She felt that she was now going to real- 
ize all the brightest hopes of her youth, to live with Paul ina 
house not made with hands, and with glorified bodies over 
which disease could have no power. 

One summer afternoon the hearse stood at the door of the 
same old house where Paul had suffered so long. Slowly and 
reverently the neighbors brought down the body of Annie. It 
looked old and time-worm with labor and care, but a truer 
heroine never lived than this patient, self-denying sister. 
One such life is a greater honor to our sex than the brightest 
record of “ famous women” that can be found. Were there 
more such sisters there would be fewer such men as my next 
chapter will describe. 


_ 
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PRIDE. 
BY H, W. PAGE. 


“ Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai, the Jew, sit- 
ting at the king’s gate.” — Estner 5:13. 

So said Haman to his wife Zeresh, after recounting the par- 
ticular favors bestowed on him by Ahasuerus; his abundant 
riches, his greatness, his power, and lastly the distinguishing 
honor bestowed on him by Queen Esther herself. 

That one circumstance, the neglect of Mordecai, was suffi- 
cient to darken his brilliant prospects, to poison his cup of 
bliss, and cause him to say, “ All this availeth me nothing.” 

Haman was proud, ambitious and tyrannical; the idea that 
there was one who did not honor and fear him, was torment- 
ing to his very soul ; and amid the reflections of his glory and 
his riches, amid his revels and his pleasures, his heart would 
turn in bitterness, as his thoughts reverted to the meck image 
of the Jew, sitting at the palace gate, and refusing to do him 
homage. 

“ But how,” says he, “shall this obstacle be removed ? 
How shall this hated object be brought under my will?” 
He had chosen a partner in life so like himself, that she 
flinched not from any act of cruelty, and no doubt considered 
the omission of Mordecai as an insult to the greatness of his 
whole family, and was therefore prompt in suggesting a 
method for satiating the revenge of Haman. “ Let a gallows 
be made fifty cubits high, and to-morrow speak thou unto the 
king that Mordecai may be hanged thereon; then go thou in 
merrily with the king into the banquet.” Thus said Zeresh 
and his friends, and their suggestions were received with 
favor. 

The gallows was erected. Infatuated with triumph, he 
goes to Shusan, the palace, to lay his plans concerning Mor- 
decai before Ashasuerus. 

It was night; but the king, troubled with dark visions and 
broken slumbers, reviewed his acts in his mind, and arose to 
consult the records which had been kept of events in his 
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reign. Mordecai, it was found, had rendered him signal ser- 
vice, and that service was as yet unrewarded. 

Haman, at the king’s commandment, enters the royal 
presence. 

“ What shall be done with the man whom the king de. 
lighteth to honor?” is the question put to him as he comes 
in. 

Haman, eager for any demonstration of his sovereign’s 
favor before the eyes of a gazing and admiring multitude, 
and thinking, beyond a doubt, that no other could be cunsid- 
ered worthy of his high honor, immediately proposed, 

“ Let the royal apparel be brought which the king uscth to 
wear, and the horse that the king rideth upon, and the crown 
royal that is set upon his head, and let this apparel and horse 
be delivered into the hand of one of the king’s most noble prin- 
ces, that they may array the man withal whom the king delight- 
eth to honor, and bring him on horseback through the streets 
of the city, and proclaim before him, ‘ Thus shall it be done 
to the man whom the king delighteth to honor.’” 

And what must have been the consternation and horror of 
Haman, when commanded to do this unto Mordecai, the Jew; 
and what must have been his humiliation, as he led him 
through the streets, proclaiming, ‘¢as the king nad com- 
manded!”’ We can imagine him with countenance blanched 
to marble whiteness, and a voice which; but for the king’s 
displeasure, would have sunk into a hushed breathing, pro- 
claiming in suppressed rage, “ Thus shall it be done unto the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor.” 

The hour for the banquet arrived, and Haman was sum- 
moned into the presence of the queen. How beautiful is the 
description of Esther, as given by her biographer! Modest, 
cautious, yet courageous, she had the interest of her people 
at heart, and conscious of the justice of her cause, dared to 
venture even the displeasure of the king. 

But Haman! with what different feelings did he sit down 
to it and arise from that banquet. With what horror did he 
listen to the words, “ The adversary and enemy is this wicked 
Haman.” He met his fate; the very same which he had but 
the day previous planned for Mordecai, was his own. 





_— 


or me Cy 
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What a warning to pride, to those who would lift them- 
selves above superior worth, and glittering in the tinselry of 
earthly riches, demand the adoration of the crowd beneath 
them; and how many, how very many, though I trust not as 
wicked as Haman, yet in the midst of prosperity turn with 
bitterness to the thought of some fancied or real neglect 
which in itself is absolutely unimportant ! 

Ambition predominates in many minds, and it is perhaps a 
quality desirable, if it be united to virtue and religion. If we 
have talents, they are not the result of our own efforts ; if 
they are cultivated, the inclination for improving them is not 
of our own selves. We have nothing to occasion pride, for 
we have nothing which we did not receive. 





STRAY LEAVES FROM KATE MAY’S JOURNAL, 


CONCLUDED. 


Sept. 23.— Evening. Cousin Daniel was to dine with us 
to-day, and I thought I would have a particularly nice pud- 
ding, one of which I knew him to be especially fond. But 
who would make it! “ Ay, there’s the rub,” thought I to 
myself. ‘I wonder if mother will!” So I went to the pan- 
try where she was busily preparing some fruit to be preserved 
to-morrow. By the way, Ihave yet to learn the art of pre- 
serving and pickling. Shall I ever master the great science 
of cookery, I wonder! But to go back. “ Mother,” I said, 
you know how fond cousin Daniel is of Hannah’s cracker 
puddings. Now I can see to the soup and roast meat. If 
you would but just make the pudding!” 

She smiled at my earnest, imploring manner. “ It is im- 
possible, Kate, I have hardly time to see to my fruit, for I 
must go out in an hour and attend to some business that 
your father left with me. Give Jane some directions in re- 
gard to the meat, and then look among my written receipts 
for ‘ Berkshire Cracker Pudding.’ Follow the receipt closely, 
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and I will ensure as good a pudding on our table to-day as 
ever came from Hannah’s hands.” 

She smiled encouragingly, and I went to my task with a 
reassured heart. I had only to follow some written directions, 
and surely I had common sense enough for that. Well, din- 
ner time came. 1 had baked my pudding in season to change 
my dress and receive cousin Daniel. My soup was excellent. 
The roast beef was pronounced incomparable, (though Jane 
must have the credit of that.) “Now for the pudding,” 
thought I, as Jane placed it on the table. It looked very in- 
viting. The rich creamy custard yielded to the insertion of 
the spoon most deliciously. My eyes danced with joy, and I 
am sure my heart did. I thought it was time to speak. 
“ Your favorite pudding, cousin Daniel,” I said, as I passed a 
saucer to him, almost overflowing with its inviting contents. 
* It looks very nice,” he replied, and raised a spoonful to his 
lips. 

I watched the movement with some anxiety, and could ob- 
serve a look of disappointment, almost of dislike, on his face. 
I eagerly applied my spoon to the portion which lay on my 
own plate. Sure enough something was wrong. What could 
itbe? What had spoiled my pudding? It was utterly in- 
sipid, flat, tasteless! so different from Hannah’s. I looked at 
mamma in dismay. “Pray taste it, mother,’ I exclaimed. 
“ What is the matter with it 7” 

“ Pass me the salt, if you please,” she replied smiling. “I 
think you will find ¢hat is what is wanting.” 

It was even so. I had forgotten salt in the preparation 
both of the pudding and the sauce. I was mortified and 
vexed. ‘ Who would suppose that the omission of a little 
salt would spoil a pudding,” I exclaimed. 

“ Never mind, Kate,” said cousin Daniel, kindly ; “ better 
too little salt than too much. It is easier added than sub- 
tracted.” 

As he spoke, mother helped us to a new supply of sauce, 
which she had seasoned sufficiently to correct its former in- 
sipidity. It produced a wonderful change in the flavor 
thereof. In fact, the pudding was pronounced delicious, — 
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quite equal to Hannah’s. It was careless in me to forget the 
salt. I faney I shall remember it another time. Mother’s 
fruit was very nice. I mean to preserve some myself. The 
blane-mange was of my making, and was highly commended. 
I am sorry that I did not cool it in the new moulds. Cousin 
Daniel made mother a present of two the last time tiat he 
was here. The designs are most beautiful. 

1 almost forgot to mention that I made some excellent 
bread yesterday, almost as good as Hannah’s. 

Sept. 27. — Some days have passed since I wrote in my 
journal. Meanwhile, things have gone on swimmingly with 
me — in the domestic line, I mean ; for I scarcely think any- 
thing else worth recording. I believe I have not made a sin- 
gle mistake since I forgot to put salt in the pudding. 0, yes, 
the pastry, this week was rather tough than otherwise, and 
yesterday [ burnt some cake toa crisp. But then, I have not 
become used to the oven yet, and it takes time to learn how 
to regulate the heat judiciously, mother says. I tried again 
this morning, and succeeded much better than _ before. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” There never was a 
truer adage. The fact is, my heart is in my efforts. I have 
“registered a vow” to become a good house-keeper. Yet I 
must not forget in my zeal, other duties. I ought to practice 
more than 1 have done of late. I have scarcely touched the 
piano for a week. I will go and practice now. I must just 
add that papa says my bread is equal to Hannah’s. 

Sept. 830.— That insufferable Miss N.! If it were not for 
the rest of the family, I believe that I should cut her ac- 
quaintance at once. Last night we had a small and select 
party, on Harry’s account. My dear and only brother! He 
has been with us two days, and leaves in as many more. 
Well, he was desirous to meet a few of his old friends, so we 
invited them to the house in a social way. We had a charm- 
ing gathering. Pleasant conversation, music, chit-chat, each 
had its turn. Then followed a general move to the supper 
room. The tables were laid well, but not expensively. The 
ices were delicious, as Lee’s always are. The blanc-mange 
was of my own making. I was very eager to see how Jane 
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had succeeded in turning it from the new moulds. Both de- 
signs were beautiful. One was a cross, wreathed with a lay- 
ish garland of flowers, the other was a figure of a graceful 
spaniel, crouching at the feet of a dainty little specimen of 
baby-hood, who was busily engaged in tying a ribbon around 
his neck. I advanced to the head of the table, where I had 
directed Jane to place the blanc-mange. What a sight! 
There lay the rose and cream-tinted compound, in one indis- 
tinguishable mass. In one corner I could just discover the 
drooping, graceful ear of my much admired spaniel, and, at 
the opposite side of the dish, its mutilated mate. One crouch- 
ing paw adorned the centre, while the two-year old baby was 
totally lost in the general destruction. Equally distressing 
was the fate of the wreathed cross. A broken lily, and a few 
scattered roses graced the surface, and the rest was a mass of 
quivering, expressionless, shattered fragments. My face grew 
flushed with disappointment and chagrin. ‘ How careless!” 
I mentally exclaimed. “I will see to such things myself 
another time ;” and my own skill and ability rose in flatter- 
ing contrast to Jane’s blundering awkardness. Miss N. 
touched my hand. “ What exquisite designs,” she said, 
pointing to the broken mass. ‘ You must have ordered your 
blane-mange from the new French saloon. I never saw such 
at Lee’s.” I coughed a little hard, dry cough. “ Jane,” said 
I, as she entered the room with a waiter of goblets. She 
came to me directly. ‘ How could you be so awkward?” I 
said in an under-tone, pointing to the blanc-mange. She col- 
ored, hesitated, and then replied, “ Why, Miss Kate, your 
mother says that you must have forgotten to dip the moulds 
in water before filling them.” 

There, it was out. The accident was explained, but in 
somewhat too public a manner to be entirely satisfactory to 
me, at least. And there stood Miss N., pursing up her thin 
lips, and affecting a shudder of polite horror at the bare idea 
of eating home made refreshments. She turned from me 
with an expressive “ hem!” and put her lately filled saucer 
contemptuously on a side-table. Her place was instantly 
taken by her brother, and, thanks to his kind and generous 
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aid, I quickly recovered from my embarrassment, and enjoyed 
with him a hearty laugh over my grievous blunder. 

Ihear Harry’s voice in the hall. The dear fellow leaves 
day after to-morrow. I shall miss him so much! How 
kindly he overlooks any little defect in my house-keeping ! 
He laughs unmercifully, however, at the queer figure 1 make 
in my snug morning cap and plain linen apron, and persists 
in calling me “ Little Miss Trot-about!”’ But, for all that, I 
know that he loves to see me so busy and so happy withal. 
He says I have grown as fresh and rosy as a child since he 
was last at home. But he is calling me. 

Oct. 6.— Father came home last night with a fairly illu- 
minated countenance. The failure of “Jones & Co.,” had 
been greatly exaggerated, and there is no longer reason t 
fear that it will affect him materially. After communicating 
the welcome fact, he turned to me. “So Hannah may be re- 
called to-morrow, my faithful little house-keeper,” le said, 
laying his hand caressingly on my head as he spoke. “ You 
have been a deal of comfort to me the past month, my child, 
but your little, tired hands, may rest now,” and the tears 
fairly stood in his eyes. They sprang to mine, too. It is so 
beautiful to be a comfort to those we love. 

“QO, no, dear father,” I replied, “ I am not in the least tired 
of house-keeping, and though I shall be glad to see Hannah 
in her old place again, depend upon it, 1 shall not give up 
the privilege of being her constant pupil. So you must bear 
with my blunders, still, papa,’ I added gaily, jumping up to 
get his slippers. 

And I spoke truly. Iam in earnest in forming this resolu- 
tion. I will not neglect the elegant occupations of the parlor, 
nor will I give up attention to'the coarser, yet equally impor- 
tant and honorable duties of the kitchen. Thus I shall fit my- 
self to be a useful member of society, and more, a good wife 
to—to Charles N. Yes, J may whisper to my journal the 
secret which only papa and mamma know. I have promised 
to share his home some day. I almost tremble at my own 
happiness. I do love him so much, and he is so worthy of my 
love. He is so good, and noble, and pure! I must transcribe 
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into my journal a little snatch of song that my heart warbled 
to me this afternoon, as I sat dreaming where he had just kissed 
me “ good-bye.” I will sing it to him some day, but not now. 


I have dreamed of a fair little cot of our own, 
Where Love and Contentment shall smile ; 

Of a form that ie near me when daylight is done, 
And a hand on my own all the while. 


I have dreams of a casement thrown up in the night, 
With roses and vines peeping through ; 

And while I am dreaming these dreams of delight, 
I am all the time thinking of you. 


* * * * * 7 


These are all the leaves from Kate May’s journal that I have 
in my possession; but my brother Ned has just come in and 
handed me a letter to himself from Charles N., dated a day or 
two back, and containing an invitation to us both to visit him 
and his young wife in their new home. I add an extract :— 


“ Indeed, Ned, you must come and see me in my Eden. I 
Msure you the warmest welcome, the coziest corner, and the 
whitest and lightest bread that ever melted on your most fas- 
tidious bachelor palate. Ah, I have such a domestic little wife, 
Ned. She isa treasure for a poor man’s home, aye, anda 
rich man’s, too. You knowl am just settled as a lawyer here 
in this crowded city, and it becomes me to set out in life on 
what may be called an economical plan. Still, we have a snug 
little fortune of five thousand dollars to draw upon by way of 
income. This, and my increasing business, my youth, health, 
good spirits, and, more than all, my cheerful, happy home, are 
a kingdom tome. Do you wonder that I am in love with life? 
Ah, my dear fellow, I sometimes feel that I am not half wor- 
thy of Kate, she is so quiet, so cheerful, so domestic, yet so 
refined in her tastes, so constantly active in promoting the hap- 
piness of others, so forgetful of self, and—so fond of me, in 
short, she is so necessary to my existence that I wonder how I 
grew up at all without her. She has just entered the library 
and asked what Iam writing about. “ Your face is all aglow,’ 
she said, coming close to the table. ‘“ Well, love, I am writing 
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about you,” I replied, ** see for yourself.” She read the above 
tribute to her worth, and blushingly snatched a pen to draw 
over “the libel” as she called it. But I have prevented this 
mischief in a way that I have learned somehow, and hasten to 
close my letter. Kate begs me to add her warmest remember- 
ance to you and your sister, and joins me in urging you both 
to visit us at the time I have specified. We will not take “ no” 
for an answer, mind that. Yours truly, 
Cuar.es N, 


So we are going to visit them next week; and if I find that 
my friend Charles has over-estimated the good qualities of his 
little wife, 1 promise to make it known hereafter. But I more 
than half believe that I shall be reduced to no such unpleas- 
ant extremity, for Kate May always was the best little body in 
the whole world, and why should Kate N. be any thing else ? 
Indeed, were it not for her unmitigated good nature, I should 
not dare to give to the world these “stray leaves” from her 
“Journal.” But, as it is, here goes,—and so my pleasant 
task is over. 


THE FAIRY. 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


“Well I cannot imagine how you accomplish so much,” 
said Julia Evans to Maria Stanley, “ you have within the last 
week sewed more than twice as much as I have,—read those 
two large volumes, been out making calls two afternoons, and 
assisted Aunt Emeline several times in her culinary depart- 
ment. Now as I said, I have done about half the sewing you 
have ; have not spent above ten minutes per day in reading ; 
my library books are all returned unread, and as to making 
calls and meddling with cookery, you know I have not done 
the one, and never do the other. 

“ But how do you do all this? Is there some fairy secretly 
at work helping you with secret, invisible fingers, or reading 
to you ‘unheard by other ears’ those rich treasures of wis- 
dom? Ifso I would like to engage his services, for I do not 
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well like this being behind in all things. Yesterday when Mr, 
Granger was talking of European affairs, 1 was so vexed to 
think I should betray my ignorance, and then you were so 
perfectly at home in everything, I began to think I should be 
ranked among the dullest of dunces. And you are so still 
about it always, my ears would never intimate you were doing 
anything. Come, now, tell me how it is done. “Is it idle 
curiosity, or do you really intend to pursue and capture the 
fairy ?”’ said Maria. 

“Qh, I will have him at all events, if I can obtain a thing 
so high; just tell me his name, and where he is to be found, 
and I will look out for the rest.” 

“ Well, just allow me to tell you that you have been talking 
twenty minutes while your work has been patiently waiting in 
your basket.” 

* Oh, 1.0,—no,—you must be mistaken, it cannot be five,” 
said Julia, hastily taking her basket.” 

“ But I happen to know,” said Maria, smiling. “I looked 
at the clock when we came in; and I should know by my 
work it was time worth improving, for see, I have made 
more than half this little apron for Lucy.” 

“Is it possible! well it isn’t often I spend so many minutes 
talking, but twenty minutes in half a day could not give you 
time to do everything.” 7 

“Let us,’ said Maria, begin with the morning, and each 
read off her day’s account, and we may perhaps find the fairy. 
I rise invariably at half past four.” 

“ Oh, dear, I am never up and ready for breakfast till seven ; 
two hours and a half per day, and you have all that time more 
than I for reading and working.” 

*“ The first half hour is not given to the world or books, but 
to beginning the day right. The next two, I devote to read- 
ing which shall improve my mind; and in this way before you 
are up, my library books are read. Then comes the break- 
fast hour, arranging my room &c., and eight o’clock usually 
finds both yourself and me ready for sewing. 

“JT am more in the habit of thinking when I am at work 
than talking. I can never do two things guardedly at the 
same time, and we cannot be too careful how and what we 
speak.” 
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“QO, I know your conversation is never more than nay—nay, 
and yea—yea, while you are sewing, but | rattle off all sorts 
of nonsense at all sorts of times,” said Julia, “ that is another 
reason, | wonder I never thought of it. I confess I cannot 
sew much when I am talking.” 

“ Well, we usually sew until dinner time, when for an hour 
no one can complain that I do not do my share of the talking, 
laughing, visiting flower beds, and poultry yards, caressing 
puss or old Jowler, or anything else I happen to take a fancy 
to; but it must occupy but an hour. Then comes the sewing 
again (provided there is nothing more important to occupy my 
time,) and at tea time I lay it aside; give another hour to 
social amusements, and spend my evening writing letters to 
my friends, or items in my journal, or sometimes sewing to 
gain some hours for calls upon my associates ; hours which if 
sewing were not indispensable, I should devote to the study of 
astronomy, but to that I can only look forward. In this way 
Ido not get weary of one thing, and certainly never weary of 
time. My fairy you see is system, and its wings must never 
tire.” 

“ Ah, but how much self-denial it must cost. I have'nt, I 
know I have’nt resolution to put myself under the fairy’s 
gudiance.” 

“The formation of any new habit requires self-denial, and 
the weak and irresolute will fall back and shrink from a second 
attempt whatever advantage perseverance may promise them. 
They are not apt to consider that every successful attempt 
makes the next more easy, until all obstacles are overcome, 
and the new habit becomes a fixture in the character.” 

“ Buta person naturally irresolute certainly cannot be cen- 
surable for wanting perseverance in any cause.” 

“1 do not agree with you, there is no quality which may 
not be cultivated, and those which we know to be essential to 
our usefulness and happiness we should especially endeavor to 
make our own. 

There are few people who are not sometimes resolute, and 
that shows us it is but a lack of a disposition to do right which 
withholds them from doing as others do, whose course they 
admire.” 
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“ Well, 1 do not know,—to think of getting up at half past 
four every morning, and dividing the day off systematically 
into hours for this thing, and hours for that, and follow the 
same course week after week, and month after month, looks 
too martyr-like. I’m afraid I should look back.” 

“ Well, I want to propose that you try it for one day. I 
will call you to-morrow morning at half past four; you know 
you never lack unread library books, so after you have devoted 
your first half hour to the greatest and best of duties, begin a 
course of history and devote the next two hours to it, as if you 
designed to continue the process every morning ; then at eve- 
ning commence a journal and write down some of the day’s 
best thoughts. Will you engage for to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes; one day would be nothing. I can safely promise 
for that, but I fear the library book will be read with little 
interest, and the journal page stand forever alone. You must 
choose the book; a novel would have most interest, but I sub- 
mit to you.” 

“No novels, no—no,—surely not for one who claims no 
acquaintance with common English History, and scarcely 
more for that of her own country. I think you cannot do 
better than to begin with English History, and as I am to 
return my books after tea, I will, with your permission take 
back your unread novels and exchange.” . 

“Oh, yes, I will go with you, for, for one day, I must be 
your counterpart, play the shadow and do as you do. I have 
no faith however, in its pleasures, and imagine myself even 
now, to-morrow evening rejoicing that the shades of night close 
my acquaintance with the fairy.” 

The next morning at precisely half past four, a bell rang 
quick and shrill in Julia’s room; she started, instantly awak- 
ened, comprehending its meaning, and determined to fulfil her 
promise, dressed quickly, and after following Maria’s direction 
to begin the day aright, she seated herself near the window to 
commence her reading. At first she could not easily refrain 
from looking out, she had no remembrance of ever having 
been up so early before, nor any idea that a dawning summer 
morning could be half so enchanting, never had she seen s0 
many birds on bush and tree, and spray never had she heard 
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them sing so sweetly, never did tree and flower, meadow and 
running brook, so invite her eye to linger upon their beauties. 

“| mustn’t look. I must read,” said she this morning, but 
I will surely get up to-morrow morning and feast my senses 
upon this delightful scene.” 

Julia did not think the two hours reading very interesting, 
though she tried to remember all she could, as she had prom- 
ised to write all she could retain, in her journal, after relating 
it to Maria. When the bell rang for breakfast she shut the 
book and called it tedious, so unlike “a good racy novel.” 

As soon as they were seated at their work, Maria remarked : 
“Now Julia we can talk over that history a little, and still 
not allow our needles to be idle. I would like to acquire the 
habit of conversing upon such topics while at work, and now 
that I have enlisted you for a day I want to practice. Please 
tell me the subject of the morning’s reading.” 


Julia did so, and Maria related several interesting anecdotes 
about some of the earliest characters, and followed them down 


several generations, till she found Julia quite absorbed in the 
narrative. ‘ Now,” said she at length, “let us think and 
sew.” Until dinner time scarcely a word was spoken, and 
though they laid their sewing aside once in the afternoon to 
receive callers, Julia when the tea hour arrived, thought she 
had never accomplished so mueh in one day before; and with 
the first page in her journal, she was more pleased than with 
months of her former life. She had woven together quite a 
little story of the day, and found herself encouraged to believe 
she might yet be, and do something, as she termed it. 

“ But it will of course forever stand alone, you design no 
trial of the system to-morrow,” said Maria smiling, as she laid 
aside the journal page Julia had invited her to read. 

“A new broom sweeps clean” you know coz, and I mean to 
try the fairy’s aid to-morrow if you will wake me again, so 
quick and so thoroughly with that shrill little bell.” “ Most 
willingly, most gladly,” said Maria. 

Days passed into weeks, and weeks into months, Julia with 
Maria’s assistance and encouragement, still followed the fairy, 
and began to be more confident in society, because she was a 
daily learner; more useful in her home because she had learn- 
ed the value of a moment; more loved by her acquaintances 
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because she had learned self government: and when Mr, 
Granger, an intelligent and worthy young man, attracted by 
the increasing excellence of her whom he once considered but 
a beautiful shadow of what she might be, offered her his heart 
and hand, she accepted him, not as her superior, but her equal, 
fitted to share his joys,.and alleviate his cares, to train up her 
family in the paths of useful industry, and make for her whole 
household a happy home. 

But you want to Know something of Maria, the systematic, 
admirable Maria. “ Did she marry?” you say. 

Reader, marriage is not the sole design of a maiden’s exis- 
tence; but the admirable Maria became the honored and loved 
wife of a clergyman, lightening his responsibilities, soothing 
his cares, diffusing the sweet grace of love and charity wherever 
her smile was known, making a happy home, and conducing 
with her potent example to make a happy, virtuous, and intel- 
ligent community. 


HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


BY MRS, M, G. BURTON, 


Ir there be a sacred spot on earth over which angels may be 
supposed fondly to linger, and scatter the sweet incense of 
heavenly blessing from their hovering wings, it must be the 
sanctuary of a consecrated home. Home! home!! What 
tender endearments ever cling around this little word. Who 
does not think that home is the dearest spot on earth, although 
it may be a lonely cot in some desert land? But what is it 
makes home so dear to every heart? What is it that dispels 
sorrow, gloom, and despondency from the family circle, in the 
midst of plenty or want, and that throws the sunlight of 
happiness over every immortal? It is not the hope of riches, 
honor, or future greatness ; but those kind words, smiles, and 
perennial fountains of love that so freely flow from the heart 
of a mother. A father’s care may be ever-abiding —he may 
wear out his constitution in providing means for family comfort 
— may so manage his circumstances in life as to lose the idea 
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of want, but unless there is a mother to soften our manners, 
to speak tenderness to the wounded and heart-bleeding, there 
will be a silent note in the harp of our happiness — a chord 
unstrung. 

Poetry being defined, the language of passion may give full 
vent to the throbbing heart of the youthful missionary as he 
bids adieu to home, the play-grounds of his childhood’s days, 
and the objects that are rendered sacred by association, and he 
with a noble and virtuous determination may say, 


** Yes, my native land, I leave thee, 
Home, and friends, and kindred dear,” 


but no poetry nor language can express the deep feelings of 
his heart as a mother gives him her last blessing with streaming 
eyes, and says, “ My child, 1 cannot, I cannot give you up.” 
These words are engraven upon his memory, and nothing but 
death or insanity can remove them. No wonder that the 
mother is the arbiter of the child’s destiny. She lives in his 
heart, revives in his memory, and acts through him, after she 
has been long slumbering “ where heaves the tnrf in many a 
mouldering heap.” 

Our mothers are always beautiful, and no speech is so elo- 
quent as that laden with blessings on a mother’s name; no 
songs so sweet as those which breathe a mother’s undying affec- 
tion, and none so touch the chords of soul-felt harmony which 
thrill the heart at the remembrance of the cherished beings 
who instructed in the noblest principles of virtue and religion. 
But alas! how little do we value a mother’s tenderness while 
she is living. How heedless is youth of all her anxieties; but 
when she is gone we can in some degree appreciate the beau- 
tiful ideas which some writers have expressed in reference to 
her. It is then that her undying love springs up before us. 
When there is no eye to pity, no one to speak kindness, a 
mother feels and loves the more. It is then that she shows 
the sublimity of her character. O, how lonely must be that 
home where her form is never seen, where her voice is never 
heard, where the power of her smile is never felt. Kind 
friends may do much to enhance our happiness, but one is 
gone whose place none can fill, whose tenderness none can 
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equal. No hand presses so softly upon our aching head, no 
notes fall so sweetly upon our ears as her soothing accents, no 
reproof is so kind, no love so disinterested as that of a mother, 
But alas, how many homes there are that have been robbed of 
this presiding angel. How many persons there are who have 
never listened to the sweet voice of a mother, who remember 
not the soft embrace and tender kiss which she has bestowed 
upon them when she gave them up into the hands of God as 
her happy spirit was preparing to soar away into everlasting 
bliss. Who can sound the rich fulness of which such persons 
are deprived? They know nothing of that holy love of a 
mother that grows stronger and purer as it watches through 
tears and prayers. We do not wonder that a pure and holy 
mother’s laws are the first to be obeyed and the last to be 
spurned in a downward course to ruin, for they are just and 
true. The utterer of divine sayings charged his son not to 
forsake the law of his mother, for it was an ornament of grace 
about his neck. 

It was our mother that first taught us to lisp the sweet name 
of Jesus. Butoh! where is she now? Is she at the same 
old homestead, occupying the same chair around the hearth- 
stone, and when the hour of devotion comes does she still call 
us to bow around her knee and offer up our prayers? No; 
she was too pure for earth, and our Saviour took her to heaven, 
leaving a home without a mother. Yet she has not lived for 
nought ; our hearts are full of precious seed which she has 
sown; she has left us a pure and Christian example which is 
worth more than all earthly jewels, and beside this she has 
offered up to God a volume of prayers for us high as heaven, 
which shall continually bring down blessings upon us. We 
feel that our brightest star has set, never again to rise within 
our mortal vision. Yet when we have labored and sorrowed 
while in our probationary state, we may hear the welcome 
voice of our Heavenly Father saying, come up higher, and 
then a brighter sunshine than the old shall illumine our im- 
mortality. Then we may gaze upon our mothers in the pres- 
ence of the Lamb of God that enlighteneth the Heaven!y Jeru- 
salem, and realize all the beauty and blessedness of Jesus, 
Mother, Home, and Heaven. 
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PATIENCE, THE CHIEF OF DOMESTIC VIRTUES. 


BY REV, C. W. ALLEN, 


PatiENcr, though with a dashing and fashionable world un- 
popular, has an honorable place on the record of Christian 
graces. It isalso, as we might suppose, in frequent and urgent 
demand, where discipline is the great object of life, and trial 
and suffering the principal means by which it is attained. In 
no place is this virtue more truly indispensable, both in attain- 
ment and in practice, than in the family-circle. If those who 
have stood at the head of the family for a score of years or 
more will look through the past history of their domestic rela- 
tions, and will inquire what particular virtue they have been 
called upon most frequently to exercise, and to cultivate, they 
will in ordinary cases, upon careful consideration, be constrain- 
ed to admit that itis Patience. It was in the beginning of that 
history, and by way of anticipation, the least needful of all the 
qualifications demanded, either in the mutual relations which 
the social head of the family sustain to one another, or the 
prospective relation that they might sustain to children and 
other members of the household. The deep and sensitive 
regard which all who belong to the family, must have for each 
other’s character and welfare, will banish it is supposed, all 
occasion for tle exercise of patience; and yet this very sensi- 
tiveness, wakeful and generous as it is, is the very element of 
family relationship that demands it. 

When the fond affection of faithful hearts is sealed, and two 
are made one by that ordinance which God has appointed as 
the commencement of the family, while the flush of early joy 
prevails, and each is strengthened for the duties and the trials 
before them by that and which their mutual confidence recipro- 
cates, it is natural to anticipate for the voyage of life an open 
sea, and a clear sky. If there be breakers ahead or a danger- 
ous lee.shore, or if the voice of the storm is in the distance, 
it is well that the exultation of the present should neither heed 
orhear them. It is well and wisely ordered by a superintend- 
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ing Providence, that in ordinary cases, the period of domestic 
life should be begun with the bounding hopes of joyous and 
confiding hearts. And however needful the virtue of patience 
may perhaps be ia their intercourse with the outside world, it 
cannot but be superfluous asa practical virtue in the calm quiet 
of their ever peaceful home. Yet how surely and how soon do 
they find the unlooked for occasion for its exercise. No two 
minds can be found that have been formed in the same mould, 
nor trained in the same circumstances, nor are they possessed 
of the same sympathies of equal strength and similar prefer- 
ence. Differences in the happiest unions must develop them- 
selves, unless all personality and independence are merged in 
a tame submission, or a heartless indifference, entirely sub- 
versive of all exquistite enjoyment in social intercourse. Such 
diversities are adapted to give zest and vivacity to life, anda 
considerate forbearance would turn them to high mutual advan- 
tage. They should be so treated that they will become, as they 
were evidently intended to be, a means for the improvement of 
the species, for the correction of the errors and the diffusion 
of the excellences that may exist in different families. The 
contact of such diversities in the social head of the family and 
the necessity of analyzing them arising from the effects which 
different opinions and practices have upon the duties and the 
members of the family, require for them a careful and patient 
treatment, without which they will be made the means of alien- 
ation, instead of binding hearts in more endearing fellowship. 
The manners and customs, endeared to the wife by familiarity, 
are crossed, or may be unwillingly disparaged by the husband; 
and each is unpleasantly affected because the other does not 
fully coincide in opinion and in practice. A slight diversity 
arises in regard to the most suitable manner of appropriating 
their time; their former habits and existing preferences may 
differ in respect to culinary operations, the style of the ma- 
terial of dress, books and authors, preachers and preaching, 


sects and sentiments, in regard to the duties and the position 
of the domestics, and to the manner of training and educating 
children. These and a thousand other themes of every day 
occurrence and discussion, which no foresight can provide 
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against, will of necessity give occasion for the exercise of that 
charity which suffereth long and is not easily provoked—that 
patience which the existence of the most devoted love cannot 
dispense with. 


Besides these occasions for the exercise of this virtue, there 
is a natural difference in the sexes which demands both the 
culture and the manifestation of the same trail of moral 
character. Whether one sex is superior to the other is a 
question of no importance. It will doubtless be discussed from 
time to time as long as the world shall stand, and never approxi- 
mate nearer than now, a settlement. But certainly there is 
inevery true wife a womanly delicacy, a peculiar and exquis- 
ite sensitiveness to disrespect and indecorum when coming from 
her husband, however thoughtlessly it may be, which she per- 
haps was not aware of until she became his, and which he was 
never liable to offend until he became hers. On his part also 
there are new and peculiar feclings and claims to be consulted 
and respected by the one who has entered into a new and _pe- 
culiar relation to himself. How necessary patience is to meet 
with real or imagined provocations in this new condition need 
not be disclosed to many who have had too frequent occasion 
to exercise it. 

In the order of nature domestic servants constitute fio part 
of the family proper. It might be supposed that at the 
commencement of the family, the social heads would be 
competent to manage their own affairs, without any such aid, 
and that in the good providence of God they will continue. 
So in ordinary cases, with such occasional assistance as friends 
can render, until their own children will meet the duties which 
their own failing strength refuses to perform. But as society 
is now constituted, domestic servants are an unavoidable neces- 
sity. They cannot be overlooked as part or an appendage of 
the family, and yet what an occasion of care, and distraction 
and alienation, they sometimes are! Then ignorance, too, 
errors, mistakes, and accidents are in many families a cause of 
perpetual disquietude. Even when they are intelligent, and 
kind, and faithful, they are still a foreign element with which 
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the whole domestic economy labors and is embarrassed. 
Though it may be true that they are highly respected and belov- 
ed in the family, and justly so, and when they are blamed 
may be far more sinned against than sinning, yet they cannnot 
but give occasion, under the most favorable circumstances for 
the exercise, as well as for the cultivation of an indulgent, 
Christian forbearance. With this their faults would be lessened ; 
if not entirely remedied, still the many evils which arise from 
an impatient and fretful treatment, would be avoided. If any 
virtue is called into requisition, if any is important, and needs 
to have an active and vigorous maturity in the domestic duties 
that relate to this portion of the family it is patience. This is 
a cardinal virtue and admits of no substitute. 

But children, as an integral part, and often a most numerous 
and important part, of the domestic circle, demand from parents, 
in the care and training of them, still more frequently and 
imperiously the exercise of that essential virtue so needful in 
the relations already adverted to. What patience ia the moth- 
er is needful by night and by day for the infant, both sick and 
well. What patient co-operation is also required in the father. 
How needful this virtue to initiate the little one into the mys- 
teries of life, to keep it from being injured and destroyed by the 
many and yet unknown causes that encompass it. How it needs 
word upon word, with a simplicity graduated to its capacity, and 
with a patience that knows no weariness. With what untiring 
vigilance, the quantity, the quality and the supply of its food 
must be watched and all its little wants supplied. Were 
it not for the impatience which the little one has occasioned by 
disturbing the midnight slumbers of the parent it would be 
pitied and soothed rather than blamed for its ills and annoy- 
ances ; an infirmity of the parent which should have been con- 
nected by the very means that is permitted now to aggravate 
it. If there be a school in which both the exercise and the 
culture of patience are required truly it is the one that embra- 
ces such pupils. 

As the years increase, and the juvenile members of the fam- 
ily are multiplied, and perhaps the rod of correction is applied 
to discipline them into orderly and correct habits what patient 
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care and attention are requisite in order to weigh with accuracy 
the blame worthiness. How often is it true that aside from the 
fretfulness of the parent, there is no blame at all. Many are 
cases, without doubt, where justice would change the rod, where 
the parent should be rebuked for his impatience rather than the 
child corrected for his imagined fault. 

Let us for a moment take a survey of a family group, in which 
the children have had a common yet commendable training, and 
when they are able to appreciate the nature of the domestic 
and fraternal ties. There is not wanting a mutual and sincere 
love. They are ready to yield their personal rights to one 
another, and to make any sacrifice in defense of a brother’s or a 
sister’s interest and character. They are by no means destitute 
of kindness, yet in their work and in their play itis all the same. 
How often the domestic fane is disturbed by their ebulitions of 
passion. 

Could they treat with patience the faults and foibles of one 
another, it would be like pouring oil on the troubled waters. 
If the father might enter with a calm and kind and gentle self- 
possession, the whole company might be tamed into immediate 
submission. It is not the furious blast that beats upon them, 
but the genial warmth of a gentle and patient spirit. They are 
not driven, but drawn ; turned, perhaps, but not crossed ; sub- 
dued by accents sweeter than the Orphean lyre. But instead, 
thereof, he enters with the frown of displeasure on his brow. 
He quells them by his authority. His impatience is aggravated 
by the frivolity of complaints that are entered before him, the 
very insignificance and puerility of which were adapted to ma- 
ture the virtue of patience which, more than any other, he needs 
in controlling his household. 

Such is the great demand for patience in family government. 
No other institution makes larger drafts upon this virtue, and 
the parent is under the necessity of becoming largely furnished 
or by his impatience he will enhance greatly the evils that are 
incident to the family circle, or destroy it altogether. Other 
trials of his patience he may in many cases escape ; but these 
he cannot, he must not, without being derelict to his duty. 
They inhere to the family state, which is wisely so arranged 
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that, as a compensatory instiuttion, it furnishes the means of 
cultivating the very element that more than any other is in de- 
mand. He who has not this virtue, nor cultivates it, is out of 
his place at the head of the family. He is destitute of that 
needful qualification for his office, and of one of the essential 
graces of the spirit, without which no one can be prepared for 
he great family above. 


MARGARET RALSTON ; 
OR, ERRING AND REPENTING. 
BY CATHERINE M, TROWBRIDGE. 


“* My dear, I fear you think a little too much of dress.” 

The speaker was a lady in middle life, with a quiet, gentle, 
motherly expression of countenance. The remark was addressed 
to a young lady, apparently about seventeen years of age, who 
was surveying herself in the mirror with an air of unmistakable 
satisfaction, though the ostensible purpose of the survey was to 
determine on the fit and becomingness of a rich silk dress, which 
had just been sent in from the mantua-maker, 

The tone in which the remark was made was neither petu- 
lant or censorious. On the contrary, it was cheerful, gentle, 
and affectionate, only slightly expostulatory. Nevertheless it 
brought something very much like a pout to the lips of the fair 
girl. 

“Now Aunty,” said Margaret Ralston, half depricatingly, 
half pettishly, “if you believe 1 think too much of dress, | 
should like to know what you think of Jane Tuttle. Just look 
at her silks, and laces, and jewels. Her dress costs three times 
as much as mine.” 

Aunt Carson’s face wore a quict smile, as she replied, “All 
this may be true, Margy, and yet not prove that Jane Tuttle 
bestows as many thoughts on the subject as you. Her father’s 
means are very ample, and she dresses in keeping with her 
rank and station, and in very good taste too; for Jane 
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has a correct taste in everything. But I have not seen any 
evidence that she gave to the subject an undue importance, or 
expended upon it that care and thought which should be 
bestowed upon other matters. The cost of a young ladies 
wardrobe by no means settles the question of the amount of 
thought and care she expends on the subject of dress. The 
question is not the space the wardrobe occupies in closets and 
drawers, but the space it occupies in the mind and heart.” 

“ But [ am sure, aunty, that I have heard you advocate care 
and a correct taste in dress. I have heard you say, He who 
has clothed with so much beauty the face of nature cannot be 
displeased with a due regard to taste and propriety in the 
adornment of our persons.” 

“ No doubt you have heard me express these sentiments, and 
they are mine now as truly as they ever were. But this is a very 
different thing from a selfish love of dress, which attaches an 
undue importance to the subject, and leads one to bestow upon 
it those thoughts and affections which are rightly claimed by 
more important objects. 

“But, aunty, 1 don’t think I have such a selfish love of 
dress.” 

“T hope not, my dear. I only wish to guard you against 
anything like an approach to it; for it is a great evil, debasing 
the mind, and blighting by its influence, all that is unselfish, 
pure, and noble.” 

At this moment a servant appeared at the door to inform 
Margaret that a little girl was waiting in the hall to speak 
with her. 

While Margaret Ralston leaves her chamber to speak with 
the girl we will improve the opportunity to introduce her more 
fully to the reader. 


Margaret had early been deprived of a mother’s tender care. 


Her father was a fond and devoted parent, and did all in his 
power to supply a mother’s place to his half orphan children. 
He had been aided in this work by a sister of his wife, who for 
several years lived in his family, and took the care of his chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter. But when Margaret, the young- 
est, was twelve, this aunt married, leaving vacant the impor- 
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tant place she had so long filled in the family of her brother-in- 

law. As she still resided in the same town, she continued to 
exert no small influence upon the children, to whom she had 
become devotedly attached, and for whom she felt almost a 
mother’s love. 

At the time of our story, Margaret’s two brothers were 
absent from home, pursuing their studies, and she was her 
father’s sole companion and house-keeper. She, however, was 
favored with frequent visits from her aunt Carson, who was 
ever a most welcome guest, and to whom she freely went for 
counsel and advice. 

Mrs. Carson was peculiarly attached to her niece, and 
watched over her with the most tender interest and affection. 
She had of late observed in her an increasing love of dress, 
which gave her some anxiety, more for what it might become, 
if indulged, than for the extent to which she apprehended the 
evil had already grown. 

When Margaret descended the stairs, she found a little girl 
in the hall, with a bundle in her hand. ‘“ Please ma’am,”’ said 
the little stranger, when Margaret approached, “ here are the 
shirts which ma’ma has been making for Mr. Ralston.” 

Margaret took the bundle from the little girl, and examined 
the work. “ Very neatly done,” she remarked. ‘‘ What does 
your mother ask for making them ?” 

“ Four dollars, ma’am.” 

“Very well. I will speak to my father about it when he 
comes home to dinner, and he will leave with me the money 
to pay for them.” 

So saying, Margaret was turning from the child to take the 
shirts up stairs, when she was recalled by the words, “ Please 
ma’am, mamma said that she hoped I would bring back the 
pay.” 

This was said in a timid, shrinking way, which indicated that 
stern necessity compelled to words from which diffidence and 
fear shrank back. 

“ T would give it to you, if I had it, little girl,’ said Marga- 
ret. “ But it can’t make much difference, for I will get it for 
you this noon, and you can call for it to-night.” And Marga- 
ret hastened up stairs to her aunt. 
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At noon Margaret showed the shirts to her father, and re- 
peated what the little girl had said. 

“Tam sorry you did not have the moncy for her,” said Mr. 
Ralston. I was careless not to leave it with you against the 
shirts were brought home. I never like to make such people 
wait for their pay ; but here it is now,” he added, handing a 
bill to Margaret. 

About two hours after dinner Margaret received a call from 
a pedlar, who offered for sale some very handsome embroid- 
ered collars. One of these, the price of which was four dol- 
ars, particularly attracted Margaret’s eye. 

“Tt is the very thing I want,” thought Margaret. “ Such a 
love of a collar, and just the thing to wear with my new silk, 
How provoking that nothing is left of my quarterly allowance. 
I wish father was here, and yet, if he were I would not dare to 
ask him for the money lest he should think me extravagant.” 

For the last few months Mr. Ralston had given his daughter 
acertain sum quarterly, to mect all her personal expenses, 
This method had been adopted, as calculated to give her more 
definite ideas of the value of money, and the necessity of pru- 
dence and economy in its expenditure. Margaret liked the plan 
very much when first proposed by her father. ‘The sum he 
named seemed to her a large one. She felt sure that it was 
much more than she had been in the habit of spending in that 
length of time ; but when she come to disburse it she was sur- 
prised to see how rapidly it disappeared. It was all expended 
some time before the close of the quarter. 

“Thad no idea things counted up so fast,” she exclaimed, 
half vexed. 

Her father smiled. “That is the very fact I wished you to 
become acquainted with,” he said, “ and it is seldom learned 
except in some such way.” 


The next quarter, Margaret, profiting by past experience, cal- 
culated better, and the sum placed in her hands held out this 
time to the close of the quarter. The third quarter had now 
nearly expired. She had that morning paid out her last dollar 
to the mantua maker ; but it had not troubled her much, as the 
next day but one she was to receive her next allowance. But 
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now there was the coveted collar. How provoking! Just then 
she thought of the bill given her to pay the seamstress who had 
made the shirts sent home that morning and the wish that it 
belonged to her arose in her breast. One command of the dee- 
alogue was already broken. She coveted that which belonged 
to another. 

“T have half a mind to use it,” she said. ‘I am sure the 
woman can wait well enough. If she sends to-night | will put 
her off a day or two. Ican pay her when I get my moncy, 
which will certainly be day after to-morrow, for father is very 
punctual.” 

Still Margaret did not feel quite clear. Even then she could 
see that it was not exactly right, and she hesitated. But another? 
look at the collar decided her. It was so pretty, so exactly 
What she wanted, and, with the consoling reflection that the 
woman could wait well enough, she took it. 

At night the girl came for the money. 

“1 think you will have to wait till Friday night,” said Mar 
garct, “then you shall certainly have it. That is not a great 
while to wait, I am sure. I don’t believe that every one pays 
your mother as punctually as that.” 

“ But mother wants it very much now, for little brother is 
sick,” said the girl, in a pleading tone. 

* Well I’ve not got it, and it can’t be helped,” said Marga- 
ret, half impatiently ; but her heart smote her as she saw how 
very cold the child looked, and observed the tears which started 
in her blue eyes, as she turned sorrowfully away. 

The next afternoon Mr. Ralston met in the street a female 
friend, whose heart was large and benevolent, but whose in 
come was more limited than her overflowing sympathies. 

“| have met with such a touching case of suffering this 
morning, Mr. Ralston,” she said, “ and Iam grieved to think 
I can do so little to relieve it.” 

“ Perhaps I can assist you,” responded Mr. Ralston, cheer- 
fully. J should like to hear the particulars.” 

*‘ It is the case of a poor widow. She is a good seamstress, 
and by the use of her needle has kept herself and family irom 
want. But now her little boy is sick, and most of her time is 
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occupied in attending upon him. But the chief cause of their 
present great distress is that she has failed to receive the 
money due for the work done the last few weeks. She made 
a dozen shirts for a dashing young man, who has been mean 
enough to leave town without paying her. Since that she has 
done some work for a gentleman residing here, but though she 
has sent to his house twice for the pay, she cannot get it.” 

“ Did she mention the name of the gentleman ?”’ 

“ She did not.” 

* Whoever he is, I am sure he is to be blamed. It is cruel 
and unjust to keep back the wages of these poor people.” 

“ It is so, and in this case it is painful to see the suffering it 
has caused. I found the poor woman without medicine for her 
sick child, and even without food. She said that she had never 
been driven to ask the aid of charity, nor should she now, had 
she received her just dues.” 

“ What is the name of the poor woman, and where does she 
live?” 

‘ Her name is Lane, and she lives in street.” 

Mr. Ralston started. He well knew that was the name and 
address of the woman who made his shirts. How couid it be 
that she had failed to receive the pay? There was something 
mysterious about it. 

“] have some knowledge of this woman,” he remarked, 
and I will myself call upon her, and see what can be done for 
her comfort.” 

The lady expressed her gratitude as if it had been a personal 
favor to herself, and they parted. 

Mr. Ralston immediately made his way to the dwelling of 
the afflicted family. Here he found all as described, except 
that their immediate and pressing wants had been supplied by 
the benevolent individual who had stated their case to him. 
In answer to his inquiries, the widow made substantially the 
same statement as that made to her previous visitor. She had 
never seen Mr. Ralston, and had no thought that he was the 
gentleman for whom she had done the shirts. <A friend of his 


had recommended her to him as a neat, and also as a ready 
seamstress, and he had sent her the work ; but it was evident 
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that she had failed to receive the sum due for it, and that this 
was one cause of her present distress. 

*“ When did you send home the shirts last made?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Day before yesterday morning, sir.” 

This agreed with Margaret’s statement of the time when the 
work was sent home. 

* Why did they not pay you when the work was sent home?” 
he asked. 

“ Why, sir, the gentleman’s daughter told my little girl that 
she had not the money by her, but would ask her father for it 
at noon, and if she would call again at night she should have 
it.” 

“ Did you send again at night ?” 

“J did.” 

* And did not obtain the money ?” 

“ No, sir, I did not.” 

“Pid your girl see the young lady when she went the 
second time?” 

“ Yes, sir; she was told by her that she could not have the 
money till the next day but one, which will be to-morrow, 
sir. She said she was sure she could wait that time well 
enough. She little knew how long atime it was for those 
who were starving for the food that money would have pur- 
chased.” : 

Mr. Ralston knit his brow; and had the poor woman been 
observing him closely, she would have seen that he looked 
troubled. And indeed he was troubled. He had hoped the 
woman would say that her child did not see his daughter, 
and that this might account for the non-payment of the 
money. He had now but one more inquiry to make. 

“Did your child state to the young lady how much you 
needed the money ?”’ he asked. 

“‘ She told her that we needed it very much, and that my 
little boy was sick.” 

This reply was very unsatisfactory, so far as his daughter 
was concerned ; still Mr. Ralston determined not to condemn 
Margaret till he had sought from her an explanation. He 
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did not tell the poor woman who he was, but left with her a 
sum sufficient for the supply of present necessities, promising 
to call again in a day or two. 

It was evening when he returned home. Margaret flew to 
grect him, as she was in the habit of doing. Her father met 
her kindly, but she saw that there was something very like 
a shadow upon his brow. Scarcely was he seated, when he 
said, abruptly, 

“ Margaret, what did you do with the money I gave you 
to pay for the making of those shirts.” 

Margaret’s eyes fell beneath her father’s inquiring glance, 
and she colored deeply, but remained silent. She was startled 
by the sudden and unlooked-for question, and could not at 
once frame a reply. She felt very unwilling to tell her father 
what she had done with the money. 

The question had been asked without sternness; but as 
Margaret remained silent, Mr. Ralston again spoke, and this 
time the tone was very stern. Margaret could scarce remem- 
ber the time when her father had spoken so sternly to her. 

“Tell me, Margaret,” he said, “what you did with that 
money, and why it was not paid to that little girl last night.” 

Margaret now tremblingly owned what she had done with 
the money. Mr. Ralston listened in silence, but the frown 
deepened on his brow as Margaret proceeded with the story, 
which was intermingled with many excuses and apologies. 

Just as she finished, the tea-bell rang. It was a silent 
meal. Mr. Ralston looked both stern and sad, and Margaret 
was very unhappy; for she saw plainly that her father was 
much displeased with her. 

“Come here, Margaret, and sit by me, 1 have something 
to say to you,” said Mr. Ralston, as he seated himself upon the 
sofa on their return to the parlor. But the invitation was 
not given in his usual kind, affectionate manner— the tone 
was stern and rebuking. 

“ Margaret,” he said, when she was seated, “I witnessed, 
this afternoon a case of great distress,’ and Mr. Ralston 
proceeded to relate the case of the poor Woman whom he 
had that day visited. He gave a graphic description of the 
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wretched abode and all its discomforts —the sick child— 
and the utter destitution in which they had that morning 
been found. When he had presented to the mind of his 
daughter a faithful image of the scene, he wound up by 
saying, “Judge, Margaret, what my feelings were, when 
] learned that the main cause of all this distress was the 
withholding of a sum due from me to this poor woman. 
This afflicted woman, Margaret, is the same who made the 
shirts for me, and who has twice sent here for the pay, 
When the fact first came to my knowledge, I hoped that it 
might be explained on the ground of carelessness on your 
part. ‘This would have been bad enough; but even this 
relief has bee denied me. Ihave now learned from vour 
own lips that it was the result of the selfish, unfeeling vanity 
of my cherished daughter, of whom I had hoped better 
things.” 

“Oh, father,” said Margaret, “I didn’t think. I had not 
one thought that the money was so needed.” 

“ My daughter,” said Mr. Ralston, in a tone somewhat less 
stern, but even more serious, ‘I didn’t think,’ is a poor 
excuse. You should have thought. If you did not know 
the particulars in this case, the general truth was well known 
to you that these poor people need their money quite as fast 
as they earn it —need it for the very necessaries, not for the 
luxuries of life. This you knew, and knowing it, nothing 
but a most inexcusable selfishness could have led you to 
trample upon their just claims, that you might gratify a wish 
to procure an article which you could very well have done 
without.” 

Mr. Ralston rose, after saying this, and left the room. A 
moment later, Margaret heard him close the street door. 
Very unhappy was Margaret all that evening. She was 
shocked by her own conduct, now that she saw it in its true 
light, and she was very sad to think that she had so dis- 
pleased her beloved father. That night she dared not go to 
him for her usual good-night kiss, but when the hour for 
retiring came, stole silently to her room. 
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The next morning, just before dinner, Mrs. Carson, who 
had been making some calls in that neighborhood, stepped in 
to see her niece, and was prevailed by Margaret to remain to 
dinner. She had hardly taken off her hat and shawl when 
the dinner-bell rang, and at the same moment the step of 
the punctual Mr. Ralston was heard in the hall. 

He welcomed Mrs. Carson as usual, but the quick observa- 
tion of the aunt soon discovered that something was wrong, 
between the father and daughter. Margaret did not greet 
her father with her usual sunny smile, and he, on his part, 
seemed to take little notice of her. It was evident that both 
were constrained and unhappy. 

“ Dear aunty, come up to my room for a little while, before 
you return home,” said Margaret after dinner. 

Mrs. Carson accepted this invitation very willingly ; for she 
hoped to learn what was amiss between Margaret and her 
father. 

As soon as Mrs. Carson was seated in the chamber of her 
niece, Margaret drew a stool to her side, and seating herself 
upon it, buried her face in her aunt’s lap. 

“Oh, aunty, lam so very wretched,” she said, ‘1 have so 
displeased dear papa, and he has not forgiven me yet.” 

“Then, Margaret, 1 am afraid your offence has been a very 
serious one, else your dear, kind papa would not take it so 
seriously.” 

“So it is, dear aunty. Ihave given him cause to be dis- 
pleased with me. Lam almost afraid to tell you what I have 
done, lest you too should be angry with me, and how could I 
bear it, if you were both angry with me.” 

“Tshall not be angry with you, my dear Margaret; for I 
am sure that whatever wrong you may have done, you are 
sorry for it. Perhaps your father has not seen this. Come, 
tell me all about it, my dear.” 

With many tears and blushes, and her face half hidden in 
her aunt’s lap, Margaret told her story. 

“ Now aunty,” she said, when she had finished, “I can see 
that you were quite right, when you feared I was indulging a 


selfish love of dress. I did not once think I was so selfish. 
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“« My dear girl,” said Mrs. Carson, “if we do not guard our 
hearts very closely, we shall often find that we have wandered 
much farther from the right than we had supposed possible. 
You now see you have indulged this love of dress, till it has 
led to selfishness and positive injustice to others. You have 
even been ready to trample on their rights that you might 
gratify it.” 

“ Oh, spare me aunt,” said Margaret. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Carson, very tenderly, “do you not 
know that ‘ faithful are the wounds of a friend?’ I trust that 
this incident will open your eyes to your danger, and that 
your present suffering may not be in vain, but may lead to the 
cure of the evil which, unawares, has made such progress.” 

“| hope so,” said Margaret humbly. “ But, dear aunty, I 
do so wish that father would forgive me. If he would speak 
to me about it as tenderly and gently as you do, but he seems 
so displeased, and looks so stern.” 

“ You have not opened your heart to him as you have to 
me. Have you told him that you were sorry?” 

“No, aunt, | have not had the courage to speak to him 
about it.” 

“ Well, go to him when he comes home to-night, and tell 
him how you feel. Iam sure that he will receive it kindly, 
and you will find it a great relief.” 

*“ But I don’t know what to say. I ‘can never express 
such feelings.” 

“‘ It is very little you need to say. Just go and lay your 
hand on his arm, and tell him you are very, very sorry.” 

“Tam sure I could do that.” 

“ Do it then, my child. But above all pray to your Father 
above to take away from your heart the base spirit of selfish- 
ness and worldliness. While you love the beautiful even in 
dress, never forget that the heart’s jewels of love, kindness, 
justice, and humanity, are incomparably more to be valued 
than any mere outward adornings, and be careful never to sac- 
rifice the former to the latter.” 

It was near dusk when Margaret from her room heard her 
faiher open the street door. See was in the parlor almost as 
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he, and when he was seated, she went up to him, and laying 
both hands on his arm, and looking carnestly into his face, 
said, “* dear papa, I am so very, very sorry.” 

Mr. Ralston gazed earnestly at his daughter for a moment. 
The stern, sad expression faded instantly away. He drew her 
to his bosom, and said tenderly, “ Dear Margaret, my child, 
Ido believe you are. Ihave been deeply pained; for I did 
not expect it of you. But 1 will not believe that my daughter 
will cherish such a spirit. I will trust and fondly hope that 
she will yet be all that is noble, true, and good.” 

“] will try, dear papa, indeed i will,’ murmured Margaret, 
and there was peace and happiness once more between the 
father and daughter. 

Afterward, when Margaret was tempted to indulge in self- 
ishness or vanity, one thought of the bitter lesson then learned, 
would awaken a spirit of firm resistance. 


TELLING MOTHER. 


Aclusterof young girls stool about the door of the school-room one after- 
noon enyayed in close conversation, when a little gir) joined them, and asked 
what they were doing. “Iam telling the girls a secret, Kate, and we will 
let you know, if you will promise not to tell any one as long as you live,” 
was the reply. 

“T wont tell any one but my mother,” replied Kate. “TI tell her every- 
thing, for she is my best friend,” 

“ No, not even your mother, no one in the world.” 

“Well, then [ can’t hear it; for what I can’t lell my mother is not fit for 
me to know.” Atter speaking these words, Kate walked aw: ay slowly, and 
perhaps sadly, yet with a quiet conscience, while her companions went on 
With their secret conversation. 

| am sure that if Kate continued to act on that principle, she became a 
Virtuous, useful woman. No child of a pious mother will be likely to take a 
sinful course, if Kate’s reply is taken for a rule of conduct. 

As soon asa boy listens to conversation at school, or on the play-ground, 
which he would fear or blush to repeat to his mother, he is in the way of 
temptation, and no one can tell where he will stop. Many a man dying in 
disgrace, in prison, or on the scaffold, has looked back with bitter remorse to 
the time when first a sinful compavion gained his ear, and came between 
himand a pious mother. Boys and als, if you would lead a Christian life, 
and die a Christian death, make Kate’s reply your rule: “ What Icannot ‘ell 
my mother,is not fit for me to know ;” tor a pious mother is your best friend, 

If you have no mother, doas the disciples did, go and te ll Jesus, “He loves 
you better than the most tender parent.—-American Messenger. 


12 
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Ghitor’s Miscellang, 





BIBLICAL NOTES. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION, 


[SEE ENGRAVING IN LAST NUMBER. ] 


[Continued.] 


Mat. 17: 1—13, compared with Mark 9: 2—13, Luke 9: 28—36. 


The place of this scene was till lately supposed to be Tabor—a 
pyramidic mountain in Galilee, which rises from the midst of an 
extensive plain, “standing apart in its own nobility,” not commemmors- 
tive of death, but instinct with life, clothed with luxuriant ver- 
dure to its very summit,—with the deep valley of the Jordan and the 
sea of Tiberias,—with the beautiful hills and mountains of Bashan 
on its eastern side. 

But recent investigations disprove this opinion; for the sacred nar- 
rator says that “Jesus leadeth these three disciples up into a high 
mountain apart by themselves ; that is, into retirement, while history 
assures us of a fortress or town on Mount Tabor trom the earliest 
period, the fortifications of which, Josephus informs us, he himself 
strengthened in A. D. 60. 

sut the place could not have been remote from Cesarea Philippi, 
where Christ delivered the discourse whith in the evangelical har- 
mony immediately precedes this narrative. And the prevalent opinion 
of the best Biblical scholars is, that it was Mount Hermon beyond 
the Jordan, and in the north eastern part of Palestine —a_ spot 
which this remarkable event has consecrated, and the dews on which 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel makes a beautiful emblem of union 
among brethren. 


Upon that hallowed ground at the time were at least three com- 
petent witnesses of this divine wonder, selected from the apostles 
for reasons to us not fully revealed and perhaps resolveable into the 
sovereign good pleasure of God — favored men who were permitted 
to witness this prefiguration of the Saviour’s resurrection and glori- 
fication, and to report it after these events for the confirmation of the 
faith of disciples in all ages and countries. O how the sight of 
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Moses, his face shining with a brightness superior to that which 
distinguished him when he descended from Sinai —of Elijah, the 
first of an illustrious line of prophets, far more radiant and glorious 
than he appeared to Elisha nine centuries earlier, when he was trans- 
Jated and rode to heaven in a flaming chariot : how the sight of these 
chieftains in Israel, glorified, yet here visibly present on earth, 
rendering homage to the Son of God, discoursing with him “ of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” must have quick- 
ened their faith in a future state, enlarged and lit up their concep- 
tions of their Lord, of the interest of the hosts of heaven in him 
and of the glory that awaited him! 7 

No wonder they bow their heads and with their hands shade their 
face from the overpowering splendor of the scene. There, on the 
top of that Mount stood their blessed Lord ; and if his body sustained 
the same relation as before, to the material world, and to humanity ; 
if its identity was unimpared (and who doubts it?); if it was the 
same body that had been cradled in the manger and had worked at 
the carpenter’: bench — the identical one that subsequently sweat as 
it were great drops of blood in Gethsemene, that stood at Pilate’s 
bar, that bore the cross and died on Calvary, yet here it appears full 
of light, like the Mosaic bush enveloped in fire, yet unconsumed, 
—like a cloud through which the sun darts his radiance. 

So in that hour of transfiguration Christ’s divine glory shone 
through the veil of his humanity, and he stood confessed by witnesses 
celestial and terrestrial, God manifest in the flesh. They behold his 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, 
his face in every feature shining as the sun, and his garments illumed 
by the light that was in him, white and glistening like the ice-clad 
trees in a bright winter morning. 


The scene changes, for this was no sudden and momentary gleam 
of light from the throne, but a manifestation of divine glory of con- 
siderable duration. We behold with wonder the three favorite apos- 
tles asleep. ILow could they slumber with God, in the person of his 
Son, and with these two celestial visitants, before them. This is 
even more wonderful than that some nominal and real Christians 
should occasionally be found sleeping in church. There are apolo- 
gies for the former which few, if any, of the latter can offer. It was 
night, and they were weary with their journey. The transfiguration 
had principally passed; and, exhausted by the excitement of the 
scene, their over-worked energy naturally sought repose. 
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Awaking, they saw the celestial witnesses, and Peter — ardent and 
impetuous Peter — partly awake and partly asleep, said, “ Master, it 
is good for us to be here.” Pray, where did this dreaming disciple 
imagine himself to be? In heaven, where he believed Moses and 
Elias were? For the moment, he seems to have thought himself 
glorified, to have attained the object of his hope, and prayer, and 
endeavor. Hence he proposed to erect there three tabernacles — 
one for his Master, one for each of the heavenly witnesses, and there 
to abide. 

jut it was only the hallucination of waking consciousness —a 
zeal without knowledge — one of those reveries of the mind in which 
sleepy hearers are apt to indulge. Neither of them needed a tabernacle, 
Christ was soon going to heaven where Moses and Elias were about 
to return. If erected, the buildings would stand monuments of his folly. 
How evident it is that “he knew not what he said.” His Master 
was only receiving a baptism of fire, communing with heaven’s chief- 
tain, and the light which shone around them was but a glimpse of the 
glory which he laid aside and was shortly to resume. 

While Peter, James and John were thus musing, the celestial mes- 
sengers departed; and a bright cloud, the peculiar symbol of Jehovah’s 
presence, overshadowed them, and a voice was heard, saying, “ this is 
my beloved Son, hear him.” If there is not a plurality of persons 
in the Godhead, how do youaccount for this scene? Here was 
Christ, acknowledged God manifest in the flesh. Here, too, was the 
adorable Father, speaking to the Apostles of his present and well 
beloved Son — two personal manifestations of the one God whom we 
adore. Here, too, was the Shekinah the visible symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. We raise the question for those to solve who have any seri- 
ous doubts about the doctrine of a tri-personal God, which it is not 


our present purpose to argue. 


We hasten rather to notice the effect of this instance of theophany 
upon the Apostles. When they heard the voice from the radiant 
cloud, “ they fell on their face and were sore afraid.” 

But their sympathetic Saviour hastened to comfort them. “ He 
came and touched them, and said, arise, be not afraid.” 

In obedience to the command they arose, “and when they had 
lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus only.” ‘The heav- 
enly visitants had departed ; the symbols of God’s peculiar presence 
had passed away; they descended from the Mount, having accom- 
plished the purpose of God in their ascent, and derived testimony 
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from what they had there seen and heard respecting the death and 
resurrection of their Lord —testimony which he would have them 
reserve against the eventful period when it would be necessary to 
confirm the faith of their fellow-disciples and to establish the gospel 
which they were commissioned to preach. 

This remarkable event in our Saviour’s life teaches us the harmony 
of the old dispensation with the new. Llere the two most illustrious 
personages of the old and inferior economy appear in holy converse 
with the Author of the new; the symbols of the one blend with the 
sublime realities of the other; Moses talks with Christ on subjects 
of lively interest to the hosts of heaven -—the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of our Lord, the fulfilment of the types of the ceremonial 
Jaw and the establishment of Christianity. 

The whole interview and scene were admirably adapted to sustain 
the rational soul of Jesus and to prepare it for Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary. At his inauguration into the office of the ministry, the Holy 
Spirit descended upon him. After his temptation by the devil in the 
wilderness, angels came and ministered unto him. But here, two 
glorified saints undertake the mighty work, who were personally 
interested in the stupendous scheme, had seen and felt the need of it 
on earth and had witnessed its sublime issues in heaven, and whose 
relation to the Jewish Church would give their appearance and coun- 
sel a peculiar force and power of sustentation. 

Besides, with what eloquence these three Apostles were thus fitted 
to expatiate on this prefiguration of Christ’s resurrection after the 
event. Ilow they could speak of the correspondence of the type and 
antetype! Peter and John, who were the younger of these wit- 
nesses could say, “we were not surprised by the tidings of the 
devout women who were early at the sepulechre and who published 
the news of his resurrection. In joyful expectation of the event 
we did run at early dawn to see the stone roll back and, the risen 
Lord come forth;” and Peter in his frankness could declare what 
John has recorded with characteristic modesty, that he was outrun by 
the beloved disciple, who came first at the sepulchre, and stooping 
down and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying, yet went not in, 
“Then,” he would say, “I came, and went into the sepulchre, and 
saw the linen clothes lying; and the napkin that was about his head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself so as no artifice would have left it, precisely so as to afford 
proof the most conclusive of the reality of the event and of its separa~ 
tion from all delusive and deceptive arts.” 
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Dwell upon the wonderful scene. Let your imagination fill up 
the Scriptural outline. See these disciples hastening from Joseph's 
tomb with bounding joy back to the city, flying first to one company 
of praying, yet desponding disciples, then to another, proclaiming the 
news “the Lord has arisen as he foretold us on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, now far more glorious than he then appeared. Your eyes 
will soon behold him, your ears will hear his voice and your arms 
embrace him. He has conquered death and the grave and risen 
superior to all the powers of darkness that oppressed him — the Lord 
of life, light and glory.” 

The tidings fly, the city is in commotion, the Sadducees are confuted, 
the sanhedrim is at its wit’s end, the high priest fixes the seal of his 
approbation to the lie then and there forged, that his disciples came 
by night and stole him away, thus reflecting upon the discernment 
and shrewdness of themselves and the Roman executioners, on 
the third preceding day when, supposing they had put him to death, 
they returned from Calvary to Jerusalem in triumph. 

Ah! how eloquent now are Peter, James and John, who stand up 
boldly in defence of truth against this vilest of calumnies, and relate 
not only the circumstances of his burial; the fact of their early 
presence on the morning of the third day at the sepulchre ; what 
they witnessed ; what they heard from Mary; their actual observa- 
tion of their risen Master: but all which they saw and heard on 
Mount Hermon in anticipation of his resurrection. The fire burns; 


and having witnessed their Lord’s ascension, the advent of the Spirit, 


and being thereby endowed with power from on high, they go forth 
every where preaching Christ and the resurrection. Light flashes 
upon a world in darkness, and in the space of a single generation 
Christianity becomes the dominant religion. Where and when was 
this fire kindled? Upon Hermon at the transfiguration. 

Paul, with all his extraordinary gifts, might not have been able to 
write that remarkable fifteenth chapter in his first epistle to the 
Corinthians in which he treats so fully of the resurrection body, but 
for his vision of the raised and glorified body of Christ on his way 
to Damascus, but for what he heard from these three Apostles of the 
appearance of his transfigured body and of the personal appearance 
to them of Moses and Elias. The saints are to rise in their Master's 
likeness, with a body like his resurrection body, spiritual and glorious, 
equalling, if not surpassing in glory, his transfigured body. Sublime 
issue of faith! Glorious transformation of piety! O that we may 
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so live, labor and pray as to obtain a part in the first resurrection, to 
honor and glory ; and may behold with adoring wonder and delight 
the body of Jesus that was transfigured, and is now glorified! O, that 
we may be with him where he is, and be like him! That is heaven, 
the Christian’s highest reward ! 


HARMONY OF GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 


BY PROF. J. D. DANA. 

Speaking of the six days the Professor says :— 

Genesis: 1, creation of light; 2. firmament, separating waters 
above and below it; 3. dry land; vegetation created; 4. sun, moon, 
and stars; 5. marine and amphibian animals, and birds created ; 
6. quadrupeds created ; MAN created. 

GroLoGy: the earth in igneous fusion; its oceans, in vapors, over 
it; partly cooled and covered with its oceans, but the atmosphere, 
above, still dense with vapors; lands rising above the waters, becom- 
ing dry land (the azoic, of geology); traces of vegetation, in the 
rocks of this age, uncertain; cooling continued, and finally a clear 
sky, with the sun, moon, and stars no longer obscured; marine and 
amphibian animals, and birds (making up the ages of molluses, of 
fishes, of coal plants. and of reptiles) ; quadrupeds created; MAN. 
(The details of geological history fill out this mere list of epochs, and 
thus supply what the Bible does not undertake to give.) 

In these accounts, the Bible says that MAN was the last creation. 
Geology says the same. 

The Bible says that quadrupeds next preceded man. Geology 
says the same. 

The Bible says, that inferior animal species, up to reptiles, were 
created before quadrupeds. Geology says the same. 

The Bible says that there was, earlier, an age without animal life. 
Geology does the same. 

The Bible says that, after the world had been long in formation 
(for its three days), the sun, moon, and stars appeared in the heavens. 
Geology, also, makes this an event long after the earth’s beginning ; 
and it may be shown éo be probable, though not actually demonstrated, 
that this occurred after the earliest dry land appeared. 

The Bible says that vegetation was created with the first appear- 
ance of land, before animal life. Science gathers but indistinct 
records from the earth on this point; yet, plainly, has no coun‘er- 
statement; and, as far as there are any indications, they favor the 
above,* 

The Bible says that the world had a beginning. Geology, by its 
very system of progress, points to a beginning. 

Thus it is clear, that there is an accordance, to a considerable 
extent; and that facts in science are stated in the Bible, although 
hot there recorded simply as scientific facts. — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


* See the first article in Bib. Sacra, July 1856, 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ‘“ ROCK. 
PORT MISSIONARY SEWING CIRCLE.,”’ 


BY THE SECRETARY. 


Lapirs,— The twentieth anniversary of our Society, which it is 
our privilege to announce this afternoon, has dawned upon us under 
circumstances of peculiar encouragement, affording abundant reason 
on our part, for humility and devout gratitude to our heavenly Ben- 
efactor. 

As we revert our thoughts to the commencement of our labors, 
and review “all the way that God hath led us,” 
cup has overrun with mercies. True, many of the pillars of our 


we find that our 


edifice have fallen, yet the building remains unshaken, and stands 
firmly on the foundation of Truth. Dedicated from the first to the 
God of missions, our cause has been his cause, and he will keep that 
which we have committed to him. Those whom death has severed 
from us have all made, as we have reason to hope, a blessed ex- 
change, and are now amid that innumerable company who “ walk 


in white robes” 


before the throne of the Lamb. Shall we, then 
desire their presence with us to-day? Are they not all “ ministering 
spirits?” And who can say that they are not with us? It may be 
profitable to inquire what we have accomplished during the last 
twenty years. 

Little by little, as the drops are added to the ocean, our charities 
have been dispensed; yet, when summed up, the aggregate shows 
that this little rill has helped, in no small degree, to swell that stream 
which “shall make glad the city of our God.” As nearly as can 
be calculated, we have raised during this time about $800, and have 
sent twelve barrels and two boxes of clothing to distant missionary 
stations, Which were valued at about the same amount. One year, 
however, we bestowed the contents of our barrel upon the family of 
an afilicted brother at our own door—being mindful of the proverb, that 
“charity begins at home.” At one time, as most of us recollect, our 
barrel, containing the product of two years’ labor, became a prey to 
the devouring element. But the following year we find that two 
barrels were prepared and sent out. We have sent $200 to the 
Sandwich Islands to educate a native child, named Mary L. Gale 
Besides this, we have made some smaller donations to d fferent 
benevolent objects. Several have been made Life-Members of the 


‘Home Missionary Society,” by the payment of $30. We have 
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held three hundred and sixty-one meetings, and have been favored 
with one hundred and twenty-one clerical visits. 

In view of our past labors, have we any reason to be discouraged ? 
Do we regret any self-denial we have practiced to accomplish these 
results? How many wants have been relieved, and how many 
hearts have been made to sing for joy in consequence of our bene- 
factions, will be known in eternity, but not in time. 

It is recorded of one whose burden it was our privilege to lighten, 
that, in his dying moments, we were remembered in his prayers. 
What more exalted honor could we desire than the privilege of 
ministering to the wants of the servants of God, the ambassadors 
of Christ? What richer legacy can they leave us than their prayers ? 

As we turn to the records of the last year, we find that it has been 
a year of great prosperity, as it respects the fulness and number of 
our meetings. We have the pleasure of reporting twenty-four meet- 
ings — an increase of two upon the last three years. Two meetings 
only have been omitted, and even at them some found their way to 
the place of meeting, but left, forsooth, because “it was not good to 
be alone.” The whole number present, at these gatherings, has been 
four hundred and seventy-three ; the average attendance, twenty — 
a larger average than we have had for eleven years. Our pastor has 
honored us with fourteen visits. Most of the reading has been in 
books from the Sabbath School Library, and the “Ilome Missionary,” 
with some interesting tracts. 

In September our barrel was sent to Mr. J. W. Gale, of New 
Albany, Ind., who divided the contents and sent them to two worthy 
missionary brothers, Rev. Mr. Bevan, of Jeffersonville, and Rev. 
Mr. Rogers, of Salem, Ind. From them, interesting letters have 
been received in acknowledgment of their reception. A letter was 
also received from the Principal of the “ Rockport Female Semi- 
nary,” acknowledging the reception of fifty dollars. This was appro- 
priated by our Society to furnish a room in that institution. 

* cd * * * *“ * * 

We miss the quilt made up of small pieces that we have been 
Wont to receive, for those aged and tremulous fingers that arranged 

and sewed them so carefully are now mouldering in the grave. 

During the past year our aged friend* has finished her earthly 
pilgrimage, and is now inheriting the mansion prepared for her, 
and reaping the reward of those who are “faithful unto death.” 


*Mrs. Dea. Pvole. 
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Think you that, from her heavenly home, she looks back with regret 
upon the long life which she spent in Christ’s service ? 

As recorded in the minutes of August 15th, the angel of death has 
also been sent to a beloved member of our Society* at a time when 
her family seemed most in need of her services. Yet to her, we 
doubt not, death was unspeakable gain, though it came in an unex- 
pected hour. Should it come as suddenly to any of us, may we, 
like her, be found “ready.” She being dead, yet speaketh, bidding 
us “do with our might what our hands find to do.” 

Another young friend,f who has been a member in years past, 
after months and years of protracted suffering has, at length, “ gained 
a happy release.” She was permitted to honor her Saviour, not only 
in life, but in her last sickness and death. Though she struggled long 
in Joidan’s cold stream, the waters did not overflow her, for Jesus 
was with her, and conducted her safely to the fair Canaan “ beyond 
the river.” 

These, our Christian friends, have now met, as we trust, to part 
nomore. May we “live the life,” that we may “die the death of 


the righteous.” 


As one after another is removed, it reminds us, who 
remain, that our responsibilities are proportionably increased. For 
some wise purpose we have been spared “this year also.” We have 
every encouragement to press forward in the service of our divine 
Master. The angel of Peace has spread her white wing over the 
contending nations and the clarion notes of war are no longer heard. 
New avenues have been opened for the admission of the Truth, and 
“the harvest is plenteous,” but the laborers” are comparatively 
“few.” True, spiritual and moral wickedness abounds in the high 
places of the earth; yet we know that God can make even “the 
wrath of man to praise him.” Has he not promised, that “ when the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up 
a standard against it.” This standard of the Cross is now unfurled 
to the breeze, and will never be furled till planted on Mount Zion 
above—till beneath its ample folds are gathered every nation, kindred, 
and tongue under the whole heavens. If permitted to gain that 
blest throng which no man can number, how insignificant and worth- 
less will then appear our best services. May it never be said of us 
that we have lived in vain; but may it be recorded of each one of 
us, as we pass away from earth, “She hath done what she could.” 
L. BURNS, Sec’y. 


*Mrs. Dea. Giles. {Miss Harriet A. Pool. 
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AN HOUR’S STRUGGLE WITH POISON. 


I was spending some days, not many years ago, in a beautiful 
little country village, and ina family that had more than common 
attractions to one who loves domestic life as much as myself. The 
little cottage house in which I was staying contained but few inmates, 
but the little circle had in it the elements of more interest than I 
have often seen developed in the same number of persons. 

The father of the family —almost too young to feel, yet he was 
indeed entitled to that honorable appellation —was a fine, frank- 
hearted young mechanic, with a world of bounding life in his veins, 
an energy that, when fully aroused, drove everything violently before 
him, and a warmth of disposition that won him more friendship than 
it had then, or has since, given him of the goods of this world. 

His wife — to whom he had been married some four years — was 
singularly beautiful. They had two children—the one a laughing, 
brown-eyed and brown-haired little fairy of three years. Her name 
was Eveleen. ‘The second was a crowing, laughing, blue-eyed, plump 
little beauty, of less than a year, promising to have all the charms 
of the older at her age. And her name was Lilian. 

I was sitting one afternoon in the quiet little room, with my feet 
upon two chairs, reading a pleasant book, in a state between asleep 
aud awake — my host away at his shop, a few hundred yards off, and 
my pretty hostess engaged in her household labors— when I was 
suddenly thrown out of my indolence by a scream that brought me to 
my feet like an electric shock. It was a woman’s voice, and had in 
it an excess of agony that cannot be indicated in words, so loud that 
it rang over that quiet little village like a trumpet, and brought 
every one forth to ascertain the cause. 

I sprang to the door that separated the sitting-room from the din- 
ing apartment, and saw the whole at a glance. The young mother 
stood at the door with her first born — our darling Eveleen — in her 
arms dying! A brief and hurried word from the servant told me 
the sad story. ‘The little girl had accompanied a child, up 
stairs, while the mother was busy below, and while the attention of 
the older child was one moment turned away, she seized a bottle of 
corrosive sublimate, in alcohol, and drank enough to take away twenty 
such lives. The little thing had tottered down the stairs, and the 
mother met her at the landing with the emptied bottle in her hand, 
and the poison oozing from her mouth, the child all unconscious yet 
of the fearful thing she had done. Was it any wonder that that ter- 
rible shriek rang out over the quiet village, and that already the 
occupants of every house near were rushing towards the spot where 
the mother stood? 
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But a few moments could possibly have elapsed since the poison 
was taken, and yet the effeet was already fearful. After the first 
shrick of horror, the mother had quieted to a calm despair for the 
moment, and stood with the child in her arms, making no effort for 
its relief, and indeed it seemed hopeless, for already the subtle poison 
seemed d-ffused through the frame; the brown eyes had lost their 
lustre, the face was blackened as if after death, and the teeth were 
tight-set in a convulsive spasm that evidently would not pass away, 
I examined the little lost darling for a moment, saw that it was hope- 
less, and turned away, unable to bear that mother’s agony. The 
little door-yard was already half-full of the villagers; and sobs, 
moans and lamentations over the fate of the dying child were heard 
in every direction, mingled with quick and hurried questions to the 
manner of its occurrence, and vain attempts at answering, which 
added an oppressing confusion to the sadness of the scene. 

The little playfellow, who had been up stairs with the child, 
had run instantly to call the father, and but a few minutes had 
elapsed, before he sprung into the middle of the group. He had 
been told all, and asked no questions. I had time to mark that his 
eye was very stern, and that his lips were very firmly compressed. 
Others, too, marked it, and I knew afterward that a murmur ran 
round the circle, of how strange it was that he betrayed no feeling! 

He reached out his hands and took the child from its mother. 
Its eyes were closed now, and a white ooze coming from between 
the blackening lips. Was ever death more assured? I saw him 
open the eyelids, and heard him give a sigh of relief. He told 
me afterward that the eye was not shrunken, and so death had not 
begun. ‘Then he attempted to open the mouth, but the teeth were 
tight set, and they resisted his efforts. But with a force that seemed 
almost brutal, he actually wrenched the teeth apart, and opened the 
mouth, 

“Shame!” cried one of the bystanders. = * 

The father did not heed them but motioned to a neighbor to take 
the child in his arms. He did so. 

“ Bring me the egz-basket,” he spoke, very sternly, almost with- 
out opening his teeth, to the servant. 

“What do you want of it?” “ What can you do with it?” “ He 
is crazy!” and many such remarks followed, but the basket was 
there in a moment. 

He seized one of the eggs, broke it, inserted his fingers again 
between the teeth, wrenched them apart by force, though they shut 
with so convulsive a motion as to tear the flesh from his fingers — 
and poured the albumen into the throat. There was a slight stran- 
gle, but nothing more, and the spectators were horrified at the action. 

“ Don’t — the child is dying!” said one. 

“ Please don’t hurt the poor little thing; it can’t live!” the mother 
found voice to say, laying her hand upon his arm. 

“Mary, be still!” he answered sternly, while his teeth never 
relaxed their clenching, and his face was as hard as if he was enter- 
ing a battle; “and don’t any of you meddle with me. Keep off!” 
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The saat rs involuntarily obeyed, with many harsh remarks 
upon his cruelty — but he did not heed them, and went on. Another 
and another egg was broken, and still there was no sign of life. 
Then the whole body of bystanders broke into a loud murmur, and 
cries of “brute!” “ Let the child die in peace!” “He is crazy; 
take the child away from him!” were heard around him. 

He desisted for a moment from his efforts, and turned with a 
fierceness which had before been supposed altogether foreign to his 
nature; but no one who saw him afterwards forgot it. “ Fools!” he 
hissed, “ mind your own business, and leave me to mine! ‘Take her 
away, will you! Try it!” and he went on, emptying egg after egg 
down the apparently lifeless throat. 

The mother could bear this no longer. Her first-born was being 
tortured before her eyes in its death, ‘aud she imploringly flung her- 
self on her knees before her husband’s father, who had the moment 
before arrived. 

“QO, father, do stop him!” she gasped; “he will obey you; do 
stop him. He is torturing that poor dying child!” 

The grand-father started forward a step to interfere, for he, too, 
thought the proceeding an outrageous one; but he stopped and said, 
“Mary, let him alone. The child will die if he does not go on. It 
cannot do more than die, if he does. I would not say a word to 
him for the world. ‘The child is his; let him use his pleasure.” 

There was a silence then. In a moment more there was a quiver 
of the eyelids, a convulsive movement of the chest, and the teeth 
lost their tension.. The father seized his child, turned her face down- 
ward, and the poison began to flow from her mouth. Again and 
again, as the action ceased, he repeated the experiment — the life 
returning still more, and the face losing its black color every instant. 
More than twenty times the albumen had been administered, and 
more than half those times followed by the expulsion of the poison, 
when the eyes ope med the father desiste d, and the little sufferer la 
just alive in his arms, exhausted, its little life terribly shattered, but 
saved | 

Then — when the necessity for exertion and determination was 
over — when the physician had been summoned, and they knew that 
darling littlke Eveleen might live, after many weeks of a struggle 
between life and death, whe n the relieved friends had acknowledge d 
that they had wronged him first, when the beautiful and sorrowful 
wife had blest him through her kisses and tears, all knew that under 
God only such almost fierce determination could have saved the 
child — then the father sat down, unnerved, and wept like a child. 

Not as in “ Little Sister Eveleen” did the poison do its fearful 
office. LEveleen is alive to-day, and her brown eyes are opened upon 
womanhood. But there is no hour in my life that brings so thrilling 
a recollection as that of the young father’s struggle for the life of his 


child. — NV. Y. Weekly Dispatch. 
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FEMALES IN RAILROAD CARS. 


A gentleman entered the ladies’ car upon one of the eastern roads, 
and as the day was chilly, appropriated an entire seat in the vicinity 
of the stove. Passengers crowded in at every station, and soon 
every seat was taken except the one occupied by himself. Presently 
two ladies (so they appeared) entered the car, and as no one seemed 
inclined to offer a vacancy, to his own discomfort, our friend, whose 
gallantry is proverbial, gathered up his shawl, portmanteau and him- 
self, arose, motioned the ladies forward, assisted them into the seat, 
and took a standee not far distant. Not so much as a smile or bow 
recognized the kindness—it was evidently considered a mark of 
respect due to female dignity —a privilege which any gentleman 
might be proud to acknowledge. 

“Coolly done,” remarked an individual in juxtaposition to our 
friend. 

“ Decidedly,” was the laughing reply, “but I’ll give them a lesson 
by-and-by, and one they’ll be likely to remember,” 

“ Why, you won’t say anything, surely ?” ~ 

“Indeed, I will; the opportunity is. too good to be lost;” and 
somewhat annoyed, it must be confessed, though less by the loss o 
his seat than by the rudeness of its ungracious occupants, he walked 
away to the window, and occupied his vision with the things without. 

Another station — another stop — the ladies rose to depart. They 
had nearly reached the door, when a clear, manly voice called out, 
“ Ladies!” ‘There was a general hush, while every eye was turned 
upon the serene countenance of our traveller. ‘ Ladies, you have 
occupied my seat during the ride from I , and I cannot allow you 
to leave, without expressing my sense of the obligation, also the hope 
that when you enter.a crowded car, and a gentleman vacates his 
seat for your accommodation, you will at least have the politeness to 
thank him.” 

A shout of applause rewarded the speaker, and the ladies, (?) low- 
ering their confused faces, retreated hastily, to digest, as best they 
might, this sudden but merited rebuke. — Cincinnati Commercial. 





The above good story remind; us of an incident which occurred on 
the New York Railroad some months since. ‘The seats were al full, 
except one which was occupied by a rough-looking, but honest Irish- 
man—and at one of the stations, a couple of evidently well-bred 
and intelligent young ladies came in to procure seats; but seeing no 
vacant ones, were about to go into a back car — when Patrick rose 
hastily, and offered them his seat, with evident pleasure. 

“ But you will have no seat for yourself,’ responded one of the 
young ladies, with a smile— hesitating, with true politeness, as to 
accepting it. 
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“ Niver ye mind that/” said the Hibernian, “yer welcome to’t! 
I’d ride upon the cow-catcher till New York, any time, for a smile 
from sich jintlemanly ladies!” and retreated hastily into the next 
var, amid the cheers of those who had witnessed the incident. 


New Haven Register. 


BAYARD TAYLOR IN LAPLAND. 


Bayard Taylor has returned from his northern tour to Stockholm, which 
he reached February 15th. The highest point he reached was called Kauto- 
keino, at 6Y deg. He travelled on sledges drawn by reindeer, and found the 
excessive cold easier to bear than he expected, For six days of the journey 
they rode with the thermometer at 40 deg, below zero. 

When he reached Drontieim in Norway, Dec. 24th, it was market day, 
he says, and hundreds of Norlanders thronged the streets and public 
square. ‘l'hey were all fresh, strong, coarse honest, healty people—the men 
with long yellow hair, large noses and blue eyes,—the women with the rosi¢st 
of cheeks and the fullest development of body and limb. Many of the lat- 
ter wore basques or jackets of sheepskin, with the wool inside, striped petti- 
cvats and bright red stockings. ‘The men were dressed in shaggy sheepskin 
coats, or garments of reindeer skin, with the bair outward. ‘There was a 


“vast cottection of low Norland sleds, laden with butter, cheese, hay, and 


wild game, and drawn by the rough and tough little horses of the country. 
Here was still plenty of life and animation, although we were so far north 
that the sun did not shine upon Sunsvall the whole day, being hidden by a 
low hill to the South. ‘The snowy ridges on the north however, wore a 
bright roseat blush from his rays, from ten until two, 

Aller geui gas far north as Lafwar, in Lappmark, he describes the people 
of that region as noble specimens of the physical man—tall, broad-shouldered, 
large limbed, ruddy and powerful; and they are mated with women who, I 
venture to say, do not even suspect the existence of a nervous system. ‘The 
natural consequences of such health are; morality and honesty—to say 
nothing of the quantities of robust and rosy children which bless every 
houshuid. If heaith and virtue cannot secure happiness, nothing can, and 
these Norlanders appear to be a thoroughly happy and contented race. 

With every day the country grows wilder, blacker and more rugged; with 
no change in the general character of the scenery. The scenery also grew 
darker aud wilder as we advanced, ‘The fir trees were shorter and stynted 
and of a dark greenish brown, which ata little distance appeared completely 
black. Nothing could exceed the bleak, inhospitable character ot these 
landscapes. ‘Lhe inlets of Bothnian Gulf were hard, snow colored plains, 
inclosed by bold rugged headlands, covered with ink-biack forests. ‘I'he more 
distant ridge faded into a dull hue flecked with patches of ghastly white, 
under the lowering, sullen, short-lived daylight. 

Our road was much rougher than hitherto. We climbed long ridges, 
only todescend by declivities on the northern side, to cross the bed of an 
inland stream, and then ascend again. ‘Lhe valleys, however, were inhabited 
and apparenuly well culuvated, tor the houses were large and comfortable, 
and the people had a thrifty, prosperous and satisfied air, Beside the farm- 
houses were iuwense racks, thirty feet high, tor the purpose of drying 
flax and grain, and at the station the people offered tor sale very fine and 
beauutul linen of their own mavufacture, ‘This is the staple production of 
Noriand, where the short summers are frequently insufficient to mature the 
grain crops, ‘he inns were all comfortable buildings, with very fair accom 
odauons ivr travelers. 
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A Lirrie THInc.—A poor woman sat upon the steps of a dark prison 
weeping bitterly, over the sentence of a ruined son. ' 

“ What aileth thee sister?” said a gentleman stopping before her, and 
taking her hand kindly in his. 

“ My heart’s broke, sir,” stie replied. 

« Can I do any thing for you,” he asked. 

“ No, sir, nothing,” was her sad re-ponse. 

“ Well, God can help you sister, and I will go home and ask him to do it” 


said the gentleman, 
It was a very little thing that he did. It neither clothed nor fed the sete 


woman, but that one sweet word sister, fell like heated oil upon her wounded 
spirit : She arose strengthened, and went to her lowly home. When she 
knelt to tell Jesus her soriows, she felt a brother had been there before 
her. His prayers were answered and her spirit was calmed. 

It was a very little thing to wash the Saviour’s feet with tears and wipe 
them with the hairs of her head ; aud yet Mary’s offering of love was of more 
value in our Lord’s esteem than were all the titles of the proud Pharis. es.— 
She who poured the precious ointmeut upon his head, did but a little thing 
for Christ, and yet he said that wherever the gospel should’ be preached, to 
the end of time, it should be told as a memorial of her. 

What child cannot do some of these things? to feed the hungry, to cheer 
the sorrowing, to make a sad home brighter, to ea-e some aching head, or 
offer to the heathen the Bread of life? ‘Try, dear children. Be careful in 
little things. —Macedonian. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


BisiioTHECA Sacra.— The July number of this Quarterly came to hand, 
and deserves attention. 

Article I. Science of the Rible, by Prof. Dana—the conclusion of a 
long and elaborate discussion about the six days of creation. It coutains a 
harmony of the two records—one by inspiration, the other by geology, 
with which we are well pleased and which we have transferred to our pages. 

Article IL Religious sects of Syria, by Rev. L. Thompson, formerly 
missionary in that land, shewing the great diversity of religious belief, the 
great need and cheering prospects of missionary labgr there. 

Article III. Exposition of Rom. 6: 2, 8; and 10, 11, by Rev. J. H. 
Goodhue, on dying unto sin, &c. 

Article 1V. The Ottoman Empire, a succinct and authentic history thereof. 

Article V. The Life and Works of Jean Racine, by Prof. J. B. Angell, a 

ood article of its kind, but not especially pertinent toa Biblical and Theo- 
lated Review. Indeed we are not particularly partial to the dramatic ele- 
ment in religion, and especially not in tte pulpit. In our view, it is not con- 
genial with the simplicity and spirituality that are in Christ and his gospel, 
but conduces to an affectation, a smartness, an ostentation opposed to apos- 
tolic ministrations. 

Artice VI. Africa and Colonization, by Prof. Shedd,— perha __ not origi- 
nally prepared for this Review, but exceedingly well preparedand replete 
with choice thought and sound logic. 

Article VII. ‘The Egyptian Year, by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, a very 
good appendix to his Journal of Oriental ‘Travels. 

Article VILI. Notices of New Publications. 

Article IX. Theological and Literary Intelligence. 


PusBvisnEer’s Note.—Unforeseen ciracmstances constrain me very reluctant: 
ly to issue the present number without the usual cuts, patteras and plans, and 
tu supply in their place reading matter. C. Srone. 














Sheldon Pear 
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A PIOUS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


A PIOUS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


CONCLUDED, 


When our devoted mother is buried from our sight, and we 
visit her grave, what comfort is there in the hope of meeting 
her in heaven—in the assurance that her body shall rise again, 
reunite with the soul which formerly dwelt in it, and enter 
with us into the celestial paradise. This thought stimulates 
our fidelity in the work of preparation to meet God. Power- 
ful, indeed, are the motives which her pious life and triumph- 
ant death supply to persuade us, her children, to follow her in 
the path of life and peace. They are ever influential for good, 
but there are moments when they melt us into tenderness, when 
they enable us to rise superior to surrounding temptations and 
easily besetting sins, when they fix our upright resolution, and 
impel us onward, right onward to duty in despite of all the 
powers of darkness. She led the way to heaven; and thither 
we seck to follow her luminous course, that we may bow with 
her before the same burnished throne, ascribing honor, praise 
and glory to Him who redeemed us by his precious blood. In 
prayer and praise, we hold spiritual communion with her, for 
all are one in Christ, one in affection, in spiritual nature, and 
in inheritance. 

What gratitude we owe to God for these cherished memo- 
ries and anticipations—gratitude for such a mother, for what 
grace made her and enabled her to accomplish for our good. 

Where is the mother who looks with fondness on her chil- 
dren that would not provide them such occasion for gratitude, 
even while she lives, and especially when she is dead? Yet 
that occasion will be greater or less, her power over them 
jn life and after death will be measured, by the degree of her 
personal piety, by her fidelity in duty, by her prayers and like- 
ness to Christ. These swell the hopeful tide of maternal influ. 
ence, and render it like Mary’s anointing of her Saviour’s feet 
immortal. How auspicious for our country and for Zion, if 
every mother’s heart were fixed on this means of usefulness to 
her children and through them to the world. If we except the 
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preaching of the word, what other means is so intimately con- 
nected with salvation? It is ever present and powerful, shap- 
ing character, ruling life and fixing destiny. O that every 
mother would realize it as her believing children will when 
they stand around her coffin and her grave! 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. MARY CODMAN. 


Sweet the repose of twilight’s hour, 
As gently sinks the setting sun ; 
No clouds around th’ horizon lower, 
Night has her starry reign begun. 


But night has shrouded earth alone, 
The orbs of heaven break into day, 

And countless worlds before unknown, 
The loss of one dark world repay. 


Thus calmly has her evening closed, 
Whose day was so serenely bright, 

Beyond the bounds of earth reposed, 
Still shedding her celestial light. 


The many mansions of the skies, 
Which to her Father’s house belong, 
Open their portals for the prize 
Borne upward by the angel throng. 


Dust unto dust! Her ashes rest, 

With cherished dust beneath the ground, 
While in those mansions of the blest, 

Her spirit has his spirit found.* 


*Her husband, Rey. John Codman, D.D., who died some years earlier. 
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A WHOLE FAMILY EARLY CONVERTED. 


BY C, KIMBALL. 


Rev. Mr. was my intimate friend and agreeable asso- 
ciate in our collegiate and theological studies. He was born 
and educated amoug the hills of New England, and was early 
accustomed to habits of industry and economy. His parents 
were farmers, and labored diligently upon a hard soil to sup- 
port their growing family. They were strictly religious, and 
early taught their children the importance of experimental 
piety. 

My friend was brought up in a moral, industrious neighbor- 
hood, under a thoroughly evangelical ministry. 

He became the subject of renewing grace when quite young, 
so young, indeed, that he does not recollect the time when he 
did not feel interested in religion. Having a desire to be use- 
ful as a minister of Christ, he commenced a course of education 
with the hope of ultimately preaching the gospel, relying mainly 
for support upon his own resources. 

He was a diligent student and a respectable scholar, and 
having finished his theological studies, set out with his com- 
panion for one of the» Western States, expecting to spend his 
days as a minister of Christ in the valley of the Mississippi. 
For a time he had the oversight of a highly respectable congre- 
gation, and having relinquished this field of labor, he became 
an agent of the American Home Missionary Society, in whose 
service he has labored successfully for more than twenty years. 
He was blessed with an interesting family of children of whom 
he gives the following account, which parents and others will 
be gratified to read. 

“T have eight children, four sons and four daughters. The 
eldest daughter is twenty-three, at home with us. The next 
daughter is fifteen and is at our Western Mount H: in the 
junior class, doing very well. The next daughter is thirteen, 
all ready to enter Mount H , but in point of age. She is 
with her mother in the parlor and kitchen, and to wake up a 
taste for home work, we let her take to the State Fair little 
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things, prepared in the kitchen, for which she received, two $10 
silver cups ; one set of spoons $5, and nine gold pens, value $2 
each. 

The next child is a daughter of ten years, has fine health, 
and is doing well at school. 

The eldest son is twenty-one, a freshman in A College. 
The second is nineteen, preparing for College, and will probably 
go to M , N. H., in three weeks to finish his preparation. 
The next son, seventeen, is in A College, a freshman. 
These three sons are all preparing to preach the gospel. The 
fourth son is eight, doing well at school. The three younger 
daughters are more forward of their age than the three sons, so 
that I have six children all on hand for the expensive part of 
their education. I have a comfortable hope that all of the 
eight are pious. In the winter vacation at A., our two sons 
came home, and the daughter that is at school, and the son 
that is studying at ————, and we have just had a Christmas 
and new year not soon to be forgotten. My children all sing, 
and most of them play on some instrument, so they sung some 
songs and family music. They, too, all had their prayer meet- 
ings as often as once a week, at which all the eight prayed. 

We are the more pleased with this, as it was a matter of 
their own suggesting, though in past years my children have 
often had prayer meetings together. Since the sons began to 
set their faces toward the ministry, we have had to exercise 
faith, and do not know how we are to carry three sons through 
a thorough course, and educate three daughters at the same 
time. My sons have, I think good native business talents, and 
could sustain themselves if they thought it duty to turn aside 
from the ministry. But this | hope and trust no pecuniary con- 
sideration will induce them to do. Thus far, help has come in 
unexpected ways, so that I am but little in debt, and the same 
Father that fed Elijah, and the starving widow, can feed me 
and mine, for He is my Father as well as theirs, and he owns 
* the cattle upon a thousand hills.” Pray for us, for you can 
see that a family where mine now is, need special blessings. 
All my children are daily forming a character for two worlds.” 

The following communications from these parents respect- 
ing their highly favored family will be read with interest. 
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“J wish I could sit one evening with you and hear and tell 
of the way the Lord has led us along the pathway of life. I 
would then tell you the history of my children as far as it is 
developed. The beginning, the middle, and the end would be, 
“We loved him because he first loved us.” 

Next I should ask you to go back on both my father’s and 
mother’s side, and I would show you the truth of the great fact 
in Bible history, that “ the children are loved for the father’s 
sake.” Almost one hundred years ago a little grand-daughter 
used to sleep with my great grandmother, and years after said, 
“the old lady used to pray nearly all night.” When asked 
what she used to pray for, she replied, “Ido not remember 
but one thing, and that was “for her posterity to the latest 
generation.” My grandfather became pious at eleven years of 
age, and has now nearly two hundred descendants who give 
evidence that they belong to the kingdom of heaven, and he 
every day in family worship prays for his posterity. My own 
mother’s minister was a Christian so early, that his mother 
said, all the account that could be given of the origin of his 
piety was, that he was always different from the rest of the 
children as soon as his character began to show itself. He 
grew up devotedly pious, and was greatly blessed in a minis- 
try of more than fifty years. 

One link down the chain, and those prayers and instructions 
were blessed, I think, in my own conversion at six years or 
younger. In a word, my children’s predecessors have been 
almost without exception pious for two hundred years, and on 
their mother’s side about the same is true. Do you ask, what of 
all this? When there is a truly pious parentage, it is God’s 
purpose that none of the good things which he has promised, 
should so certainly descend and remain with posterity as true 
piety. And besides, our old minister, our parents, and our- 
selves believe practically that children may be born again, even 
in infancy, and early childhood ; more than this, we hoped and 
expected it as Hannah did in regard to her little son. If infants 
are born again that die, why not even infants be born again 
and live? With these views we consecrated our children to 
the Lord, and tried to keep them consecrated. In family wor- 
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ship we have not engaged in a service that the adults could 
take part in, and make the children sit still and look on, but 
they all began to sing at the time they began to talk, and we, 


without books, always sing some hymns or religious songs that 
they can understand and join in. Sometimes all read, one 
child for a few weeks, then another, then cach repeat a verse 
for a while and then again one of the parents read; we then 
offer a short prayer, so as to make it fumi/y worship. 

We have tried and succeeded, I think, in having our chil 
dren frank, so as to bring everything good or bad to their pa- 
rents, and just as freely talk with us on experimental religion 
as about their toys, or studies, or business. The parent’s har- 
vest time is when the frank, little child begins to ask questions 
in the house and by the way. Just when the child’s mind is at 
rest and ready to ask questions, then the parent can do them 
more good than at the set times, when his mind may be choos- 
ing something else. For instance, our oldest son, now in Col- 
lege, was sick when between three and four years of age, and 
the doctor treated him very affectionately, always taking him 
on his knees. After a few visits the doctor himself died, and 
my son saw him after he was laid out, then again in the coffin, 
aud then I held him up and let him see them fill the grave. 
This was the first scene of death that he had ever really looked 
at, and like other children asked many questions, such as, 
How could the soul get out of the body? ‘How can the body 
get out of the grave at the resurrection ? How can the soul get 
back again into the body? Will the doctor go to heaven? 
Why wont every body go to heaven? 

For months this sort of inquiry continued, and led on to 
others, and he seemed to learn just as distinctly as adults, that 
he had a wicked heart, was a sinner, could not go to heaven 
unless his heart was changed, and that he must depend on 
Christ for salvation. During this time he gave us good evi- 
dence that his heart was changed at three and a half years of 
age, and still gives the same. The other son, at A , who is 
about eighteen, became pious before he was thirteen. All the 
rest gave us good evidence of piety younger than thirteen, and 
some of them we think as early, if not earlier, than the one at 
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three and a half. Our children are still young, and we may yet 
find ourselves mistaken. But we have, with the hopes we now 
enjoy, very great cause for gratitude and thanksgiving, for we 
have been unfaithful, and unworthy of such blessings. I per- 
haps have had some richer experience than when you knew me, 
but I am the same man, and no more faithful than I was then. 

The two sons at A , and one fitting at M » W. 
now hope and expect to preach the gospel. Our daughter is at 
the Western Mt. H , and another will go to a similar school 
in a few days, and I trust the same God who has been with us 
thus far will give us the means to educate them for usefulness.” 

Mrs. M remarks as follows : 

“Tn regard to the questions in your letter which pertained 
more particularly to myself in the matter of training our chil- 
dren, a simple affirmative would not give you a correct answer. 
The practice of praying with our children began as carly as they 
were able to comprehend that their parents as well as them- 
selves had wants, or in other words that they had wants be- 
yond the parent’s ability to supply, which knowledge, I think, 
is attained at a very early period, and does not detract from 
the dignity of the parent, or the reverence of the child to con- 
fess it. Our seasons of prayer were mutual prayer meetings, 
the child with his earliest lisp being encouraged to offer up his 
infantile petition. This has been continued, with some inter- 
ruptions, to the present time. This winter we had a delightful 
re-union of all the members of our family group, and on each 
Sabbath afternoon of the five weeks we were together, thirteen 
of us, including my mother, sister, two nieces of my husband’s, 
our cight children and myself held a prayer meeting, and at 
the different meetings each voice was heard in prayer, exhorta- 
tion and praise. The ages varied from seventy to eight, and 
there was as much freedom and little restraint as in our table- 
talk, or conversation around the fire-side. In addition to this, 
the young people had prayer meetings two evenings of each 
week. ‘To secure as great freedom in the expression of their 
religious frames as on any other subject has been with us a mat- 
ter of first importance, and I think has been more promotive 
of their early conversion than any other feature. Not only 
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have we endeavored to secure this with our own children, but 
with other young people casually under our roof, and many of 
these (children of pious parents) have testified that never be- 
fore had their feelings been drawn out on this subject ; that 
often they had longed that their parents and pious friends would 
open the way to conversation on the subject uppermost in their 
thoughts, and which seemed the only one on which silence was 
observed. Ido not mention this by way of boasting, but be- 
cause from observation and experience, I have been led to 
feel that it is one of Satan’s most subtile devices, and one 
which has secured more subjects for his kingdom, and brought 
the gray hairs of more parents with sorrow to the grave than 
any other of his wiles. In the retrospect, I find my heart con- 
tinually exclaiming, “ What has God wrought ?” and while my 
experience greatly strengthens my faith in the promises of God, 
I am humbled, that efforts so weak and vascillating should have 
been so signally blessed. ‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but to 
thy name be all the glory.” 

The course pursued by these parents, and the results of it, 
are an illustration of what may be expected in regard to the 
early conversion of children when piously educated. They 
consecrated their offspring to God in faith, and love, and cheer- 
ful obedience, expecting that He would accept the offering at 
their hands, and assist them in training up their little ones for 
his service and kingdom. ‘They labored with them carnestly, 
perseveringly, and in hope, believing that in due season they 
should reap if they fainted not. Their faith did not fail, nor 
did they tire in their efforts, and now they are reaping a rich 
and abundant harvest. How great the blessing to have a com- 
fortable hope that their eight children became the subjects of 
renewing grace so early in life, and are now on their way to 
heaven with the prospect of being useful in all their journey. 
How gratifying to their hearts to see two sons in college, pant 
ing to preach the gospel of Christ, a third just ready to enter, 
with the same glorious objects in view, and the youngest pre- 
paring to follow the example of his elder brothers. How 
cheering also to see their four daughters obedient, industrious, 
economical, and devoutly engaged in the service of Christ, all 
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aiming at high intellectual moral excellence. Such blessings 
are an ample reward for the efforts of an age. And why may 
they not be multiplied ? Why may not all parents who profess 
to be Christians rejoice over the early conversion of their chil- 
dren, and see them walking cheerfully, and with growing 
strength, in the way to Heaven? It is earnestly hoped that 
guardians of youth will read and ponder well the facts con- 
tained in the preceding communications. Should they con- 
clude to go and do likewise, they may confidently expect to 
realize in their own experience the same gratifying results. 


FREDERIC AUSTEN : 


OR, THE VICTIM OF PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 
CHAPTERI. 


Herbert Austen drove furiously to the gate of his splendid 
mansion. His brow was anxious and his eye restless, and the 
glossy flanks and breast of the noble animal he rode covered 
with sweat and foam. The servant, who advanced to take the 
reins, made some reply to his hurried interrogation. ‘“ A boy, 
thank God!” he ejaculated, and throwing him the reins, he 
entered the house. 

“ Papa, papa!” exclaimed soft, childish voices, and two love- 
ly little girls sprang forward to greet him. But pushing them 
rudely aside, he ascended the stairs and entered a darkened 
chamber, where upon a couch of silk and down lay the pale, 
slender form of a woman. Her long, dark lashes reposed qui- 
etly upon her colorless cheek, and she seemed to be slumber- 
ing. A soft, tiny form lay upon her arm. The footsteps, 
which fell so lightly upon the soft, thick carpet did not arouse 
her, and he stood there for some minutes gazing silently upon 
her. At last he bent his head and pressed his lips lightly upon 
her brow. She slowly opened her eyes, and smiled languidly, 
as she saw the unusual tenderness upon her husband’s stern 
countenance, and then held up the babe for him to kiss. As 
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he took it up in his arms his heart swelled with joy, and his 
dark eyes flashed with pride and exultation. “ Thank God!” 
he ejaculated fervently, “ my name will not now become ex- 
tinct, or my extensive lands or princely possessions pass into 
the hands of strangers.” 

But was this all? Did he thank God for nothing else ? 
Was he altogether unmindful of the undying soul committed 
to his charge, the wealth of intellect which lay dormant in that 
brain, the warm affections which lay slumbering in that little 
breast? As he gazed upon 


“ That fair machine of clay, 
Working in mystery and health 
Its wondrous way,” 


did no emotions of gratitude arise from his heart to the Giver 
of so fair and precious a gift, no resolution to dedicate it to 
the living God, no consciousness of the solemn and weighty 
responsibilities which rested upon him? Alas, no! for he was 
not a Christian father. 

Herbert Austen was what the world calls a fortunate man. 
He was at the age of thirty the very model of manly strength 
and beauty. His lands were extensive, and his coffers full. 
His talents of the highest order, and thickly around his fore- 
head clustered the honors with which a grateful country loves 
to reward the faithful services of her sons... God has given 
him to cheer his heart and home a gentle wife and five fair 
and lovely daughters; but he was dissatisfied, for he had no 
son. 

“ Girls are well enough in their way,” he replied impatiently 
to his wife, after the birth of the fourth daughter, as she strove 
to reconcile him to what was certainly no fault of hers, “ but 
what can they do? Besides, we have a house full of them 
already.” 

When, two years after, he was told that another child was 
born to him, a daughter, his‘wrath vented itself in bitter and 
impatient words. The family physician was standing by, and 
it greatly shocked the feclings of the good old man, for he was 
a firm believer in an overruling Providence. With the free- 
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dom of an old friend, he ventured to intimate that God might 
withhold the coveted boon in mercy. 

“T do not want such mercy!” was the bitter reply of the 
disappointed man as he turned away. At last God gratified 
the ardent desire of his heart; @ son was born to him. But 


was it in wrath or in mercy? ‘Time alone can tell. 
CHAPTERII. 


Ten years have passed since this stern, haughty man stood 
in that quiet chamber, and the tiny infant he held in his arms 
is now a bold, bright, handsome boy, inheriting his father’s 
rare beauty of person and commanding talents, and, alas! no 
small share of his imperious and fiery temper. He possessed 
many noble and gencrous qualities, but he was indulged in 
every idle whim from his cradle, and his pleasure and conve- 
nience was consulted before those of any other member of the 
household. His violent temper and stubborn will were unsub 
dued, and he was, even at that early age, the terror of his sis 
ters and the torment of his mother, who often declared “ that 
she could do nothing with him.” 

Gray hairs began to mingle with the dark curls which clus- 
tered around Mr. Austen’s head, and his broad forehead bore 
the impress of many cares and anxieties. But success had 
attended him at every step, his wealth daily increased, and 
his proud heart exulted as he thought of the fair inheritance 
he should leave his son. 

Home was to Mr. Austen as it is to too many fathers, merely 
a place in which he lodged and took his meals. Amid the rise 
and fall of stocks, the many conflicting interests and distract 
ing cares which press so heavily upon the minds of business 
men, he had no time to attend to the eternal interests of the 
son so dear to him, and the daughters, who should have been 
equally as dear. 

If any instance of Frederic’s violent temper came to his 
knowledge, he consoled himself by the reflection that he would 
learn to govern it as he grew older, and then dismissed it en- 
tirely from his mind. At other times, if he crossed his wishes 
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when he happened to be in an irritable frame of mind, he gave 
him an impatient word, or perhaps a hasty blow, and this was 
all the government that he ever exercised over him. 

He provided for his son the best of masters, and obtained 
for him every opportunity for acquiring knowledge that wealth 
could procure. His teachers, however, had strict inju:ctions 
not to allow him to injure his health by too close application, 
or break his high spirit by too severe discipline. But he 
thought very little about his moral training. 

As for Mrs. Austen, her feeble health, and the peculiar views 
of her husband, prevented her from exercising any restraining 
influence over her boy. She saw, and deeply lamented, the 
errors inhis education, and the daily injustice practised 
towards her unoffending daughters, but for the sake of peace 
and tranquility, erroneously forebore to interfere, trusting that 
her husband would, ere long, see the danger of the course he 
was pursuing. 

“My dear,” said she, one day, as she entered the room 
where her husband sat reading, * I really think that you ought 
40 attend to Frederic, he is getting so ungovernable.” 

“ What is the matter now?” said Mr. Austen, raising his 
eyes from the paper. He was just reading an account of the 
fall in the value of some property in which he owned a share, 
and in which he expected to lose, and his manner was more 
than usually harsh when he made this enquiry. 

“ Frederic has drowned Anna’s little pet kitten, and as I 
firmly believe, for the sole purpose of annoying the poor 
child.” , 

“A pet kitten!” repeated her husband contemptuously, 
throwing down his paper. ‘“ Well, I suppose I must listen to 
all the whys and wherefores of it, though I am harassed to 
death with business. Let the children come in.” ' 

“ Well Anna,” he said sharply, addressing his little daugh- 
ter, “ what is the nature of your new grievance ?” 

Anna looked at her mother, and then at the stern counte- 
nance of her father, and burst into tears. 

“ Why, what ails the child, that she must cry every time I 
speak to her?” exclaimed Mr. Austen, impatiently. ‘“ Are 
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you not ashamed of yourself, old as you are, to make such a 
fuss about a dead kitten?” he added, in a tone and manner 
not calculated to re-assure the poor child, who sat sobbing still 
more violently. 

“ Go to your room, miss,” he continued, as she made no re- 
ply, “and remain there until you can learn to control your 
temper. And as for you, sir,’ he added, turning to his son, 
“go and attend to your studies, and don’t let me hear any 
more of your mischief.” ‘ A mere boyish freak, Mary,” he 
said to his wife, as the door closed after them, “ I really won- 
der that you will annoy me with such trifles.” 

“It was an act of wanton cruelty,” returned Mrs. Austen, 
indignantly, “ of which I grieve that a son of mine should be 
guilty, and that my husband should think proper to pass it 
over so lightly.” 

Mr. Austen elevated his eyebrows with astonishment at the 
unusual spirit evinced by his meek and patient wife. This 
unwonted opposition, however, aroused his fiery temper. “ I 
never interfere in the management of your daughters madam,” 
he said, sternly, as he arose to leave the room, and | beg that 
you will leave Frederic with me.” 


CHAPTERIII. 


Ten more years passed, and Mr. Austen sat alone in his spa- 
cious counting-room. The pen was laying idle upon the desk, 
and he seemed to be absorbed in deep and painful reflection. 
His hair was becoming frosted around the temples, and deep 
and heavy lines were graven across the brow, and around the 
mouth, and his whole countenance was haggard and anxious, 
yet he was not many years past the prime of life. 

The door opened, and a young manentered. Tall and 
erect, he possessed a singular beauty of person; yet there was 
a sinister look in the bold, black eye, and an expression of dis- 
sipation impressed upon his handsome features, which were 
very paiiful to behold in one so young. He advanced towards 
Mr. Austen with a half-reckless, half-defiant bearing. “ You 
wished to see me, sir,” he said, abruptly. 
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Mr. Austen cast upon his son a look more of sorrow than of 
anger. ‘1 do wish to see you, Frederic,” he said impressively, 
*] wish to know where you were last night at such a late 
hour; also where and with whom you spend your evenings?” 

The young man bit his lip, but made no reply. 

“Did I not see you with Henry Warner and Richard Cole, 
last night?” inquired Mr. Austen, in a sterner tone. 

“ And if you did,” returned Frederic, throwing back his 
head proudly, and casting upon his father a haughty, defiant 
glance. 

“Andif I did!” repeated Mr. Austen, his eyes flashing 
angrily. ‘ Haven’t I forbidden you to associate with them? 
I am surprised and shocked that my son should choose the 
society of drunkards and gamblers,” he added, with a bitter 
emphasis ; “ let me never see you with them again! ” 

Frederic became sullen, and something which sounded like 
an oath escaped from his closed tecth as he turned away. An 
expression of sharp agony passed over the father’s counte- 
nance as the door closed heavily upon him. Was this the 
son for whom he had sacrificed so much, whom he had fondly 
hoped would be the joy and support of his declining years ? 
Was this the return for all the weary, toilsome days and sleep- 
less nights which had whitened his head with untimely frost, 
and made him prematurely old? Alas! poor, unhappy father! 
he was just beginning to feel , 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child,” 


CHAPTERIV. 


Change had been very busy in Mr. Austen’s household. His 
wife had some years since gone to the “ house appointed for all 
the living.” His four older daughters were married, and glad 
were they to leave the home, however splendid, in which they 
had always been considered an incumbrance. Yet Mr. Aus- 
ten rejoiced too; not but that he had some natural affection 
for them, but while they lived with him they must be main- 
tained in the style in which he moved, and this was very ex- 
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pensive. He paid all their bills grudgingly, for did it not take 
from the inheritance he was to leave his beloved son ? 

Anna, the child whose birth he had lamented so bitterly 
twenty-one years ago, was the only daughter that was left at 
home. Her married sisters urged her to reside with them. 
But the affectionate girl dearly loved her wayward brother, 
and though her father’s manner was ever to her cold and 
stern, he was her only remaining parent, and while she felt 
that she was in some sense necessary to his happiness, she 
could not be prevailed upon to leave him. 

Anna was the most like her mother, not only in form and 
features, but in disposition, and perhaps this was the reason 
that Mr. Austen’s heart inclined more toward her than toward 
either of his other daughters. Her mild and winning manner 
soothed his quick and hasty temper, and after the death of her 
mother, and the marriage of her sisters, her presence and so- 
ciety became indispensable, and he would have regarded it as 
the height of ingratitude for her to have harbored a thought 
of leaving him. 

It had been one of the first desires of Mr. Austen’s heart 
that his son should receive a liberal education ; and he there- 
fore sent him to one of the most celebrated colleges in New 
England. Unfortunately, while there, Frederic became ac- 
quainted with a set of very dissipated young men. Neither 
his temperament, nor the education he had received, fitted 
him to withstand temptation, and his time, and the very liberal 
allowance of money given him by his father, was spent in wild 
and reckless extravagance. Finally, for wilful neglect of 
duty, and breach of college discipline, he was expelled, and 
sent home in disgrace. 

This was a heavy blow to the heart of the ambitious father. 
But finding all his remonstrances of no avail, and being desir- 
ous of placing him under his own eye, he took him into his 
counting-room. Mr. Austen was just beginning to perceive 
the evil effect of the education his son had received, and was 
now in danger of going from the extreme of unrestrained in- 
dulgence to that of ill-judged severity. He forgot that he was 
hot now a child, whose heart, like the yielding twig, or soft 
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wax, could be bent and moulded at pleasure, but a man, with 
strong nature and ungoverned passions. 

Unaccustomed to the dull routine of business, Frederic’s 
frequent neglect of duty called down upon his head many a 
severe reprimand. The restraint and suspicion to which he 
was subjected chafed and embittered his proud spirit, and 
drove him still further from the path of rectitude. 

“Can you spare me some money, to-day?” said Frederic 
Austen, one morning, a few months after his return home, 
approaching the desk where his father sat writing. He spoke 
calmly, but there was an anxious look in his eye. 

“ How much?” inquired Mr. Austen, briefly, without rais- 
ing his eyes. 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Austen raised his head, and cast an enquiring glance 
upon his son. Five hundred dollars ?” he ejaculated in as- 
tonishment. ‘ Why, what can you want with that sum? It 
is scarcely a week since I paid you your quarterly allowance.” 

“ T owe it.” 





“To whom ?” 
“ To a friend.” 


“ For what? Have you borrowed money ?” 

Frederick hesitated. 

“¢ Answer me, boy!” exclaimed Mr. Austen, impatiently, 
rising from his seat, and laying his hand heavily upon his 
son’s shoulder. 

Frederic stepped back, and threw off his father’s hand, say- 
ing, with a glance as fiery and haughty as his own, “ I want it 
to pay a debt of honor, sir.” 

A scornful smile curled Mr. Austen’s lip. “ A debt of 
honor !”’ he repeated bitterly. “ A great deal of honor they 
must have, who lure an inexperienced boy like you intoa 
gambling saloon !” 

“‘ And do you refuse to let me have it ?” said Frederic, with 
an assumed calmness, but with a sinking heart. 

“I do, most decidedly, sir.” 

‘‘T must have it, some way,” he said, in a meaning tone. 

“Not from me, sir,” retorted his father, sternly. “ Get it 
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where you can —beg, borrow, or steal it, if you choose, but 
never shall a cent of my hardly earned wealth go to swell the 
hoards of a man like Richard Cole.” 

There was a look of desperation in the closely compressed 
lips and flashing eyes of the reckless boy, as he crossed his 
father’s threshold. 

One morning, a few days after the above conversation, a ser- 
vant entered Mr. Austen’s breakfast-room, and handed him a 
note. It contained the heart-rending intelligence that his son 
Frederic was under arrest for the double crime of attempted 
robbery and actual murder! Mr. Austen’s cheek grew ashy 
pale as he read it. ‘* Merciful Father,’ he murmured, “ it 
cannot be.” 

Alas! it was but too true. Burthened with debt, and 
driven to desperation by his father’s refusal to aid him, the 
misguided boy had attempted to rob a store, and being detect- 
ed by one of the clerks who lodged in the building, had, in 
his desperate efforts to escape, fatally wounded him. 


As soon as the news reached them, his neglected daughters, 
who had stood aloof from him in his hour of prosperity, gath- 
ered around their stricken father, striving with words of love 
and sympathy, to soothe his anguished spirit. But in vain 
he turned away, and, like Rachel, refused to be comforted. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a crowded and anxious assemblage that filled the 
court-room during the trial that was to bring to Frederic Aus- 
ten life or death. The prisoner’s father was a man high in the 
public esteem, who had been twice the representative of the 
people, talented, wealthy and honored, and the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens were filled with sympathy for him and his af- 
flicted family. 

With as haughty and assured a step as though he was a con- 
querer going to receive the reward of his victories, Frederic 
Austen entered the court-room and took his seat. Though 
his crime was viewed with horror, and his guilt unquestioned, 
pity for his youth, and admiration for his rare and exceeding 
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beauty were depicted upon the countenances of many as they 
gazed upon him. The erect and graceful form, the proudly 
carried head, with its wealth of shining curls, the full, broad 
forehead, and flashing eyes, how gloriously beautiful they 
were ! yet it was the beauty of a fallen angel. 

A low murmur of pity filled the court-room as the father of 
the prisoner entered. He was leaning upon the arm of a pale, 
slender girl clad in deep mourning. It was Anna, who had 
been all in all to her father since his heavy affliction. 

Mr. Austen had employed in defense of his son one of the 
most talented lawyers in the country, and everything was done 
for him that wealth or influence could command. But the 
proofs of his guilt were too conclusive, and after a short delib- 
eration, the jury brought in the verdict of guilty! 

When Frederic Austen was directed to rise and reccive the 
sentence of the Court, a haughty smile curled his lip, and he 
arose with the air of one about to receive a crown. He lis. 
tened unmoved to the brief and touching exhortation of the 
Judge; but when he turned to resume his seat, he met his 
father’s eye. Oh! what an expression of concentrated agony 
was there in that look ! Could that bowed form, that white 
hair and furrowed brow be dis father? Oh! what a fearful 
change a few short weeks had wrought in that once strong and 
stately man! A sharp pang of remorse pierced his hard heart, 
his assumed composure forsook him, and, sinking back upon 
the seat, he burst into tears. 

There was not a dry eye in that crowded court-room. The 
Judge wept, stern men who had practised for years in a crimi- 
nal court, and were acquainted with every gradation of crime 
and misery, felt their eyes moisten, as they gazed upon the 
unhappy young man, and his still more wretched father. But 
above the confused murmur of sympathy which rose up on 
every side, was heard a low, heart-breaking moan, and, if it 
had not been for those near him, Mr. Austen would have fallen 
to the floor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The friends of Frederic Austen made an urgent appeal to 
the Executive clemency. Tears filled the eyes of the kind- 
hearted Governor as he listened to the prayers of the weeping 
sisters. It was very hard to turn away from the heart-broken 
old man, who plead so agonizingly for the life of his only son; 
but a stern sense of duty forbade his indulging in the more 
kindly feelings of our nature. Justice must have her due, 
the laws must be executed, and he must die. 

Finding all hopes of a reprieve vain, the night before the day 
appointed for his execution, Frederic Austen rushed unsum- 
moned into the presence of his God, with the double crime of 
murder and sclf-murder upon his soul. 

Reader, let us now re-visit the luxuriously-furnished apart- 
ment in which, twenty-two years ago, stood Herbert Austen, 
rejoicing over his new found treasure. Upon a couch in the 
middie of the room, lies a tall, manly form, around which a 
black velvet pall falls in heavy folds. Let us approach nearer. 
No breath of life moves the broad, unheaving breast, or stirs 
the dark curls which cluster around the brow. The eyes are 
closed, and the lips sealed in the long sleep of death. There 
lays the smiling infant, the wayward, head-strong boy, and the 
strong, ficry-hearted youth—the murderer and the sel/-mur- 
dered! 

The door slowly opens, and an aged man totters in. With 
a sharp and bitter cry, the wail of a breaking heart, he throws 
himself beside the couch; and then as he parts the damp and 
heavy curls, and lays his hand upon the marble brow, there 


bursts from his lips the touching lament of the king of Israel 
over his rebellious son —‘ Would to God that I had died for 
thee. Oh! Frederic, my son, my son!” 


The shadows of night gathered slowly around that quiet 
room, but the sorrowing father still lay with his forehead in the 
dust, and a darker night in his soul — the night of despair. 

With a softened and subdued air, sympathizing friends ap- 
proached him, with the vain endeavor to induce him to retire, 
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or allow them to watch with him. But he motioned them 
away, saying, “1 will watch with him alone.” 

How many bitter thoughts and regretful memories pene- 
trated his soul during that long, gloomy night! Tis rebellious 
murmurings against God because he had given him no son, 
and, when he had received the long-coveted boon, his negleet 
of the solemn obligations which rested upon him. 

Ile thought of his worldly pride and ambition, and then of 
its bitter punishment, all caused him the most painful re- 
morse. What to him now were the honors which clustered 
around his brow, his extensive lands and glittering gold, when 
the son, for whom they were won, had gone down to a dishon- 
ored grave ? 

In the morning of life, and in the pride of dawning man- 
hood, Frederic Austen was laid in his carly grave, the victim 
of parental indulgence, and his own ill-regulated passions. 

In a few months the grave was opened, and Herbert Austen 
was laid beside the son he had so loved and mourned. His 
death was happier than his life, for when the first of bitter an- 
guish was passed he turned to the hand which smote him, and 
laid his heart at the foot of the Cross. 

Fathers! with merry, prattling sons clustering around 
your knees, ponder well this solemn lesson! Early restrain 
their evil passions, pass not lightly over their youthful trans- 
gressions, lest they bring your gray hair to shame, and plant 
in your pillow the thorns of unavailing remorse. 


SELF EXAMINATION.—Let not sleep fall upon thine eyes till 
thou hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the past day. 
Where have I turned aside from rectitude? What have I 
been doing? What have I left undone, which I ought to have 
done? Begin thus from the first act, and proceed ; and in 


conclusion, at the ill which thou hast done be troubled, and 
rejoice for he good.—From the Greek of Pythagoras, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 
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LITTLE THINGS, 


BY REV. WM. M, THAYER. 


All parents agree that certain prominent things belonging to 
conduct, and the daily affairs of the household, exert a control- 
ing influence over the child. There are other things, however, 
of less importance, though equally effective in moulding the 
young heart, which awaken little concern. We refer now to 
influences that have not been treated in previous articles. They 
are those little things that seem scarcely to deserve the atten- 
tion of parents. So they pass them over without thought or 
comment. 

There is parental example, for instance. Children are eagle- 
eyed to discover even small inconsistencies therein. It is quite 
common to hear them say, when reproved for this and that act, 
“father does so,” or “ mother does so.” A little fellow, who 
was taught to remove his cap from his head on entering the 
house, was reproved one day for neglecting the gentlemanly 
act. He replied at once, “ father has his hat on,” and it was 
a strong defence for the boy. A pious mother was wont to 
guard herself in seasons of temptation by repeating audibly the 
words, “ God lives.” Her children often heard them drop 
from her lips while she was moving about the room attending 
to her household duties. One day, however, in an unguarded 
moment, she gave way to her anger, and, instead of these 
admonitory words, she uttered others of far different signifi- 
cance. Her little daughter, some four or five years of age, 
started up from her plays with apparent surprise, and exclaim- 
ed, “ mother, is God dead?” Had not the child disclosed in 
this way, the deep impression which her mother’s example 
made upon her heart, the mother would not have thought, prop- 


ably, that this act was of any consequence to the child. She 
could not be in doubt, surely, after such a rebuke as the artless 
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daughter administered. A Christian father prayed, at family 
devotions in the morning, for kind and generous hearts towards 
the poor and needy. In the course of the day, he turned away 
a beggar from his door empty. His son, a child of few years, 
was expecting to see the beggar cared for after such a prayer, 
He could not reconcile his father’s prayer and practice. Ina 
childlike manner he stated his perplexity, when the parent 
found it difficult to satisfy his young mind as to the harmony 
of the two things. 

Such incidents show that the child is observant of parental 
example even when parents least suspect it. Nor do children 
make their observations unimpressed. The discrepancies no- 
ticed above were not observed without influencing the young 
beholders more or less. They made their own inferences. 
They may have concluded that strict uprightness and consist- 
ent, unbending integrity are not quite indispensable after all. 
At any rate, the tendency of thes> things is to educate the child 
into loose morals. Want of sincerity, duplicity, deception, and 
all kindred delinquences in conduct, tend to loosen the restraints 
of virtue. Here the seeds of skepticism are often sown. Here 
religion is sometimes brought into bad odor. Comparatively 
trifling acts thus corrupt the young heart for life. 

Sometimes unintentional wrong is inflicted upon the child by 
the manner of addressing him in respect to his good or evil 
conduct. An eminent example has recently come to notice. 
The late Hon. Mr. Marcy was unruly and evil-disposed in his 
youth. At home he caused his parents much anxicty and 
trouble, and, in consequence, they were wont to call him a bad 
boy. Ifhe ever performed good deeds, he was not commended 
for it, while his evils ones were ever kept before him. At 
school he was no better. His teachers usually had trouble 
with him, and agreed with his parents that he was a reckless 
youth. He was never told that he was a good boy, nor even 
that he could be good. He was the worst boy in the neighbor- 
hood, and he was often reminded of the fact. At length a 
teacher of some acquaintance with human nature was employed 
in the district. Young Marcy’s reputation was made known to 
the new master before he entered the school-room. This led 
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him to watch the lad narrowly through the day. At the close 
of school the teacher said to him, “* You have been a good boy 
to-day.” Marcy looked up with evident surprise. He never 
heard anything but reproof, and appeared always to expect it. 
It was the first time he was ever called a good boy, and it 
proved an important era in his life. On the following day the 
committee visited the school. ‘They said to the teacher, “ Mar- 
cy isa bad boy and you may as well turn him out at once.” 
“T do not expel scholars from my school as long as they be- 
have” replied the teacher. “ But he has always made trouble 
and he will again,” continued the committee. Finally they 
insisted that Marcy should be removed, and the teacher as per- 
tinaciously declared that he should not be. The result was that 
the boy continued in school. He was treated in the kindest 
manner by the discriminating and faithful instructor, and a bet- 
ter pupil was not found in the district. From that time young 
Marcy progressed rapidly in his studies, and conducted himself 
with the utmost propriety. Years afterward, when he had 
distingnished himself and was Secretary of State, he met his 
old teacher in the city of Washington. He spoke to him of 
his reckless youth, and the fact that he was always called a bad 
boy. ‘ Your kind words,” he added, “ saved me from ruin.” 

The manner in which those parents treated the naughtiness 
of their boy was fast sending him to ruin. They knew it not. 
They intended no harm. They dreamed not that so slight a 
thing was deciding his destiny. The incident is a striking illus- 
tration of the influence of little things in the discipline of the 
young. 

That apparent minor causes should thus mould the characters 
of children will not appear strange when we consider that the 
most unimportant events, in themselves considered, have often 
determined the life-pursuits of men. It appears to have been 
a purely accidental thing which decided the career of Niebuhr. 
A law suit occurred in his native place about a piece of land, 
and the measurement of it was required. ‘There was no land. 
surveyor in the whole district, so that one was sent for at a 
distance. Niebuhr regarded it a disgrace to his native town, 
and resolved to remove the dishonor by applying himself to the 
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acquisition of the necessary knowledge. Henceforth he was 
furnished with an occupation and an object congenial to his 
heart. 

When James Ferguson was about eight years of age the roof 
of his father’s cottage fell in, and a successful effort to replace 
it was made. He observed that his father applied a beam to 
it, resting the same upon a prop, in the manner of a lever, and 
thus restored the fallen roof. The circumstance set the young 
observer to thinking, and proved the first inciting cause of his 
future studies and observation as a philosopher. 

When Alexander Murray was twelve years of age, an ac- 
quaintance loaned him “ Salmon’s Geographical Grammar,” 
the study of which gave direction to his future life. It awak- 
ened within him an unquenchable desire to pursue that branch 
of knowledge in which he subsequently became distinguished. 

Thomas Scott did not devote himself to literary pursuits un- 
til he was somewhat advanced in years. Then a trifling occur- 
rence decided his course. He was serving in the capacity of 
shepherd for his father, in which employment he experienced 
many hardships. His father generally treated him with con- 
siderable severity ; but, on one day particularly, Thomas 
thought that the most unreasonable demands were laid upon 
him, and he resolved to endure it no longer. He cast off his 
shepherd’s frock, and from that moment devoted himself to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a dull scholar in his boyhood. His 
intellect was first roused to activity by the unkindness of a lad 
who stood above him in the class. After tyrannizing over him, 
this companion one day kicked Isaac in the stomach much to 
his injury. Isaac resolved to be revenged by outstripping him 
in his studies, and henceforth his progress was rapid. There 
was no lack of energy, perseverance, and application in him 
thereafter. 

The president of a New England College was a farmer in 
his boyhood. His father designed that he should follow this 
employment. One day, however, as he was going to a distant 
part of the farm to labor, he found the stream which was usu- 
ally forded with ease, so swollen by recent rains that he could 
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not cross over it. He turned back, and while he was waiting 
a few days for the water to subside, his attention became so en- 
grossed in certain books that a craving thirst for knowledge 
was begotten in his soul, and he abandoned the plough and 
field for the halls of science. The whole course of his life was 
determined by the simple occurrence of a stream overflowing 
its banks. 

We might continue to enumerate examples of this kind, 
showing that the most common and unimportant things have 
often changed the current of a man’s life. Sometimes it has 
been only the dropping of a word into the ear of the unwary, 
which has begotten a new purpose of life. As in the case of 
Benjamin West, a word of encouragement from a mother’s lip 
may have started off the young aspirant upon a new and bril- 
liant career. 

Now, if little things exert such controlling influence over the 
pursuits of men, will it be thought strange that children should 
be similarly impressed at the fireside? It is not so much afew 
resolute efforts at correction, when flagrant offences have been 
perpetrated, that moulds the character, as it is the less marked 
but oft-repeated acts and occurrences in the family. Little 
things constitute the sum of human experience—this is the life 
ofevery man and woman. The same may be said of the dis- 
cipline of the young. A multitude of minor influences combine 
to give direction to their powers of mind and heart. Hence 
successful training of children demands careful attention to 
little things. It is the little foxes that destroy the vines. The 
smallest evil, working away ever so secretly in family govern- 
ment, will often inflict incalculable injury upon the child. It is 
important that the son should remove his hat in the presence 
of strangers, and speak respectfully ; but it may be, still more 
important that he should do the same at home in the presence 
of his parents. If he so conducts at home, it is quite certain 
that he will be equally courteous abroad. Yet it may be 
thought a small matter whether a child is as polite and respect- 
ful to his father and mother, and to brothers and sisters, as he 
is, or ought to be, to strangers. If he will only cultivate prop- 
er decorum in company, it is of little consequence with many 
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parents, whether he cultivates it at home. They forget that 
the habit formed in the latter place, in connection with the 
ordinary intercourse of the family, will go with him into all the 
walks of like. In company attention to little things is gener. 
ally required by the customs of good society, let them be 
attended to in the familiar home-circle, and the demands of 
other spheres will be successfully met. 


ONLY WAITING. 


A very aged man in an alms-house was asked what he was doing now, 
He replied, “ Only waiting.” 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown— 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart once full of day; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gay. 


Only waiting till the reapers 

Have the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer time is faded, 

And the autumn’s winds have come, 
Quickly reapers, gather quickly 

The last ripe hours of my Hert; 
For the bloom of life is withered, 

And I hasten to depart, 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate, 

Even now [ hear the footsteps, 
And their voices, far away: 

If they call me I am waiting— 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown— 
Only waititing till the glimmer 
Of the days last beam is flown ; 
Then from out the gathered darkness 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies! 
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“© Wuart is the matter with your clerk ?” said one merchant 
to his neighbor. ‘ He was a good-looking, energetic young 
man when he came to the city, a year since, but he is a sad, 
dissipated fellow now, and if reports are true, is unworthy of 
confidence.” 

“ They are too true, I fear,” was the reply. ‘ We have dis- 
charged him now, and should have done it before, but we for- 
bore with him long, from respect to his father, a fine, verera- 
ble old man.” 

“A pity, a great pity,” said the other, shaking his head, 
“but it’s the way a great many of our young men ruin them- 
selves. The boy was from the country I suppose, and the 
temptations of city life proved too strong for him.” 

“ Not so. On the contrary his father lives in the city, but I 
think one cause of the boy’s misconduct is the wrong doings 
of asister. This sister had beauty, but was a gay, giddy girl, 
and by one false step has brought shame and disgrace on the 
family. George was very fond of her, and rather vain of her 
personal attractions. After her fall he seemed ashamed to 
meet his old companions, and as home had lost its attractions, 
he sought amusement in places which he ought to have shun- 
ned as he would a pestilence, and from drinking, to drown his 
vexation, he went to card playing to pass away time, and you 
see the result. His father has paid his son’s debts, and made 
good our deficiency, but it has made him a poor man, and he 
is now about moving to a small farm in the country. George 
goes to California, that refuge for unfortunate young men.” 

“Their grave, you might say,’ answered his neighbor. 
“That sister has a load of guilt on her soul.” 

Not far from where this unfortunate father made his home 
in the country, lived a family consisting of the parents and 
four children, two boys and two girls. They were poor in this 
world’s goods, but rich in mutual affection. 

The father, hoping to improve his pecuniary condition, 


’ 


. 
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moved West. Soon after his removal he sickened and died. 
The oldest child was a girl, a noble, affectionate child, most 
tenderly loved by the other children, but especially by her bro. 
ther, the next in age. Henry Was not a robust child, but he had 
untiring energy, and a warm, affectionate heart. His gentle 
mother and loving sister had silently, but none the less surely, 
moulded his character. Their home, though a log-cabin, was 
a little earthly paradise for him. Henry was only twelve 
years old when his father was laid in his forest grave, but he 
understood that through his exertions only cou#d that humble 
home be retained. 

*¢ My mother and sisters shall never know want,” he said to 
himself, “ as long as I have hands to labor.” He sought em- 
ployment. It was easily found, and when found, retained, 
for those who did not know the secret spring of the boy’s en- 
ergy, wondered at the amount of labor he could perform. 
His evenings he devoted to study, but as he grew older, and 
business increased, those evenings were spent in writing and 
book-keeping, for which he received pay, thus increasing his 
wages. These were all devoted to his mother and sisters. He 
was unwilling they should labor beyond their strength. His 
brothers were led to imitate him, and thus the widow found 
that all things necessary for her comfort were provided. More 
than this, children could not well do. But Henry felt that 
more could be done in a few years, and he grew strong in hope, 
and brave to labor as he advanced in years. Mother, sis- 
ters and home became dearer, and these ties were strength- 
ened by the unvarying gentleness and love of the sisters. 
In ten years Henry had built a neat, comfortable house, 
and surrounded it with much to make it a cheerful, pleasant 
home. With good habits, untiring industry, warm home af- 
fections, he could not fail in his life purpose. Ten more years 
pass, Henry is thirty years of age. He is now a member of 
Congress, a man cf wealth, with many friends, and everything 
to make life desirable. His mother is dead, blessing with her 
last breath the son who so nobly supplied the place of provi- 
der and friend. His eldest sister has a home of her own, but 
the love of her brother is tender as ever. The youngest sis- 
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ter is dead, but her little orphan daughter is kindly cared for, 
and receiving an education at Henry’s expense. 

Said a member of Congress not long since, *“* We have not a 
member here that performs so much labor as H. He is al- 
ways at work, and does thoroughly what he undertakes.” 

“ Aye, we who knew the early training of the boy under- 
stood the secret of this activity.” 

Sisters can do much to influence the future lives of their 
brothers. Their opinion of woman will be regulated by their 
knowledge of your character and habits, and the wife will 
often be sought from your particular friends. <A gentle, loy- 
ing Christian sister may do much toward leading a brother 
from dissipation, and vain amusements to the choice of Solo- 
mon. Always retain their confidence, and when they are 
from home correspond regularly with them, and thus keep up 
their interest in all the little pleasant details of home. Avoid, 
if possible, that selfish spirit which shrinks from a brother’s 
marriage. True, it is sometimes painful, but by welcoming 
the wife to your home and heart, you will be more likely to 
retain a brother’s confidence and love than by indulging in 
those petty jealousies which sometimes divide brothers and sis- 
ters for life. God had wise designs towards our race when he 
instituted the family relation, and the love of brothers and sis- 
ters should increase with time, and not lessen as other ties in- 
crease. I have known instances when a man has been disap. 
pointed in marriage, finding no sympathy at home, turn with 
increased affection to the pure love of a sister, and find that 
peace in her friendship which his uncongenial marriage had 


afforded. 


Blessed is that family where the children retain their mu- 
tual love through all the trials and changes of life. A sweet 
emblem of a better home! 


Real holiness has love for its essence, humility for its cloth- 
ing, the good of others for its employment, and the honor of 
God as its end. 
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The following touching, simple and sorrowful memorial of 
his wife, was written by one of the greatest statesmen of Eng- 
land—Sir James McIntosh—in a private letter to a friend. 
** She was a woman,” he writes, “ who, by tender management 
of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious of 
them. She became prudent from affection; and though of the 
most generous nature, she was taught frugality and economy 
by her love for me. During the most critical period of my life 
she preserved order in my affairs, from the care of which she 
relieved me. She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; she 
propped my weak and irresolute nature ; she urged my indo- 
lence to all the exertions that have been useful and creditable 
to me, and she was perpetually at hand to admonish my heed- 
lessness and improvidence. To her I owe whatever I shall be. 
In her solicitude for my interest she never for a moment forgot 
my character. Her feclings were warm and impetuous, but she 
was placable, tender and constant. Such was she whom IJ have 
lost ; and I have lost her when a knowledge of her worth had 
refined my youthful love into friendship—befcre age had de- 
prived -it of much of its original ardor. I seek relief, and I 
find it in the consolatory opinion that a benevolent wisdom 
inflicts the chastisement as well as bestows the enjoyment of 
human life; that this dreary and wretched life is not the whole 
of man; that a being capable of such proficiency in scicnce and 
virtue is not like the beasts; that there is a dwelling place 
prepared for the spirits of the just; that the ways of God will 
yet be vindicated to man.” 


Last Worps.—“ Talk to me now in Scripture language 
alone,” said a dying Christian. “I can trust the word of 
God ; but when they are the words of man, it costs me an 
effort to think whether I may trust in them.” This was the 
testimony of one who died in the morning of life. 
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THE OLD PASTOR’S VISIT. 


The church of Darlington had, from the first, been a stable 
and flourishing one, until certain eccentric preachers, who 
gained admittance to it, introduced new measures and views. 
Some received these and some opposed them, and the two par- 
ties contended so zealously, that there was not much peace or 
prosperity, for many years. The members lost their love for 
each other, and the young people grew up without piety. 
Many ministers had been invited, from time to time, to visit 
them and try to heal the difficulties; but the result usually 
was, that both parties disagreed with them, and were as far 
asunder as before. At length they agreed among themselves, 
to leave off all contention, and to send for a minister from a dis- 
tance, who knew nothing of their troubles, to become their 
pastor. 

The Rev. Mr. B—— was obtained, from a distant part of 
the country. He commenced his labors earnestly, and impar- 
tially administered the word, to all classes, without distinction. 
Gradually they disclosed their secrets to him and informed him 
of their difficu ties, and each one wished that in his sermons he 
would chastise the others, for their faults. Having disputed 
with, and teased each other so long, they had formed a habit of 
doing so, and constantly practiced it on their minister. But 
he did not lend his ears to their tales, nor permit himself to be 
annoyed by their manners. He armed himself from week to 
week, with the sword of the Spirit, and taught them, as one 
having authority from the great High Priest. 

After three years of patient labor the spirit of God fell upon 
them, with mighty power; converted all their young people, 
reclaimed the wanderers and removed the alienation of heart, 
in which they had indulged toward each other. Then said 
their pastor to them, ‘You wanted me to heal your difficulties. 
I knew that | could not do it; but I dispensed the word of 
God, and prayed that He might perform the work. Now He 
has done it; ‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come and the glory 

15 
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NRE ee 
of the Lord is risen upon thee.’”” The youth gathered around 
him and loved him as a father. The older ones confided their 
families to him as to the shepherd of the flock. Every measure 
which he proposed, they adopted without a question ; whereas, 
before, they would not co-operate with him in any thing, 
They would now do nothing without his advice, for they deemed 
him an eminently wise and good man, because the Lord’s work 
had prospered in his hands. How sweet was the work from 
that time, as he fed those spiritual children with the sincere 
milk of the word, and with what joy did they sit at his feet and 
receive it. 

He labored on until the young people, a large company, 
were married and settled around him, and became heads of 
new families for him to train. 


Few pastors have had a greener spot of earth to live upon; 
but earth’s brightest scenes cannot last. Mr. B., had sons to 
educate, and there was no school in that place in which they 
could be taught, and his salary was not sufficient to defray the 
expense of sending them abroad. Having received a call toa 
place, where there was a classical school, and with an increase 
of salary, he considered that duty to his family, demanded 
that he should accept it. We pass over the scenes that were 
exhibited in that congregation, from the time that his determi- 
nation was announced, until he bade them farewell, and remov- 
ed to the other place, which was decidedly a hard field. It 
was similar to what D. had been before he went there. They 
had called Mr. B., because of his success in circumstances, so 
similar to theirs. The people were very fair in their speech ; 
but deceitful, heartless, and restless under a plain administra- 
tion of truth. 


Leaning on God alone, he labored on among them, as on & 
new and most unpromising field, for many months. 

One afternoon, while pondering over the barren prospect 
around him, comparing it with the bright spot which he had 
left, he received a letter from Mr. T., of D., informing him 
that his only daughter, Martha, had died, and in her last hours 
requested that Mr. B., should be sent for, to preach her funeral 
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sermon. What remembrances were awakened, and what sym- 
pathies were kindled by that letter! 

Mr. T., was a very prominent member in the church at D., 
and an especial friend of Mr. B. Martha had been converted 
in that revival. She was a gentle, unassuming girl, although 
the only daughter, in the wealthiest family of the place. Her 
piety was so quiet and unobtrusive, that some supposed it was 
not very deep; but her pastor had often seen by the kindling 
of the eye and the decided, yet mild answers to inquiries, that 
it was a pure and deep fountain. 

As her end drew near, her reserve disappeared, and she 
talked earnestly of her interest in Christ. She said, “0,1 
wish I could see Mr. B. I do want him to preach my funeral 
sermon. Do you think it would be wrong to send for him to 
doit? If was going to be married I should want him sent 
for, and would it not be right that he should come to my 
funeral?” Mr. B., decided at once to go; and although it 
was near a hundred miles, he took his wife and daughter in 
his carriage, and started. He arrived on Saturday, at night, 
and stayed with a family out of the village. On Sabbath morn- 
dng he started to the church, at an early hour. 

On his way, an aged man, one of the oldest members, whose 
eyes are dim, came along and not perceiving that it was his 
former pastor, said, “* Do you know, sir, whether Mr. B., arriv- 
ed in town last evening ?” 

He answered, “ Father N., don’t you know me?” The 
old man choked with emotion and remained silent, while the 
tears ran down his furrowed cheeks. He had been one of the 
rugged sons of New England, and had overcome the hardship 
of a new country, and trained himself to it for seventy years ; 
but he had a deep and abundant fountain of emotion in his 
heart, which the remembrance of the mercies of God could 
easily open. 

The congregation had not gathered, and Mr. B., with the 
present pastor, sat down in the pulpit. The burial had taken 
place more than a week before, and notice had been given of 
the sermon to be preached that day. Many members of the 
church and citizens of the town, who had removed to other 
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places, returned the day before, and began to assemble with 
the congregation. Mr. B., felt a tremulousness deep down in 
his heart, but he thought it would not rise, so as to embarrass 
him, for he had always been able to control his emotions in 
public. 

Soon one of his old parishioners entered the door, cast his 
eye up to the pulpit, and then dropped his head to hide his 
emotions. Mr. B., felt that his feelings were gaining strength, 
so that he was obliged to make an effort to keep them down, 
Soon another came, and another, with the same look at the pul- 
pit, and the same token of heart-felt interest. At each repeti- 
tion the tide of his feelings rose higher, till he became agitated, 
while using his utmost power to suppress them. 

Soon a group of young people came in and entered the choir. 
These were among the converts. whom he had loved so much. 
His eyes became so dimmed that he could scarcely see. Then 
came a family group, all the adults of which, had been con- 
verted in very interesting circumstances. Some of them he 
had married, and had baptized their children. ‘The tide of his 
emotions could no longer be kept back, but swelled up and 
freely overflowed. He then became calm, and supposed that 
he should be able to remain so, for he thought that the crisis 
had passed. The other minister was to preach in the fore- 
noon, and he arose and read a hymn, which he himself had 
often read from the same book, to the same choir, amidst scenes 
of the deepest religious interest. Every line of it called up 
again the deep feelings of the heart, and when the old chorister 
pitched a tune, known to be a favorite one with Mr. B., and 
forty sweet familiar voices joined, he was no longer able to 
exercise any control over himself. The man who had held the 
helm in that church so long, amidst scenes both of discourage- 
ment and intense interest, was now weak as an infant, tossed 
upon the mighty surges of the ocean, 

It is uncertain whether the congregation heard the sermon, 
or not; but it was certain, that there was a deep and tearful 
iuterest throughout the church. 

Having received the greetings of the people during intermis- 
sion, he was enabled to proceed with the services in the after- 
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noon ; but he informed them that his mind was in a very pecu- 
liar state. He could not feel as a mourner, nor had he any 
instruction or exhortation to give them. It was the first time 
since he began the ministry, that he did not feel that he had a 
message from the word of God, to the congregation before 
him. He really felt in his heart, that he was standing in the 
promised inheritance of the saints, to welcome home one of the 
loved children, for whose salvation he had labored. 

Several others had died since he left, and in spirit he really 
felt, by way of anticipation, that he was in the New Jerusalem 
receiving the reward of his labor. 

arly the next morning, he, with Mrs. B., and their daugh- 
ter, started to go over the parish and call upon the families. 

The washing usual on that day was omitted, and the people 
prepared for a visit with their old pastor and his wife. At 
every gate they were met with a cordial welcome, and left 
with tears of gratitude. Each one in their former habit gave a 
present to their old pastor. At one place was a young mar- 
ried couple, who had an infant. Mrs. B., took it and putting 
it into Mr. B’s arms, said playfully, “ Here Mr. B., is your 
grand-child.” ‘ Yes, it is,’ said the young mother, while 
tears glistened in her eyes. The next day as they rode along 
toward home, Mr. B., said, “I have always been at a loss to 
understand the meaning of the scripture, Mark 10: 29, 30. 
That they who leave all for Christ, shall have in this life, of 
houses, lands, brothers, sisters, mothers, and children, a 
hundred fold; but I.understand it now—it is really true, in a 
full and important sense, and this relationship and attachment 
is such, that it shall never be destroyed. 

AROSPHEL. 


Arriiction.—We ought as much to pray for a blessing upon our 


daily rod as upon our daily bread'-—Dr Owen. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 
BY MRS. JOSEPH H. HANAFORD, 


“And her against sweet cheerfulness was placed, 

Whose eyes like twinkling stars in evening clear, 

Were deck’d with smiles, that all sad humors chased, 

And darted forth delights, the which her goodly graced.” 
SPENCER'S “ FAIRY QUEEN.” 


‘The seasons all had charms for her,— 
She welcom’d each with joy ; 
The charm that in her spirit liv’d 


No changes could destroy.” Mrs. Hae. 


“Good morning!” exclaimed a fair one of forty-five sum- 
mers, his face glowing with the healthful hue of early morning. 
“Good morning, Lilla,” and he laid his hand with paternal 
fondness on the head of a young girl who sat leaning upon her 
elbow, and looking down on a slate placed on the table near 
which she was sitting. A lamp was burning near her, for it 
was yet early in the morning, and the shutters were still close@ 
as they had been through the night. 

Lilla replied gently, “ good morning, papa,” but did not look 
up. e 

‘“‘Why, my daughter, let me have a glance at those features, 
and see if a kiss on those lips won’t bring me a more cheerful 
salutation in a tone not quite so languid.” . 

He raised her head. There were traces of tears upon her 
cheeks, and two large, glittering drops had gathered in each of 
her eyes, and were just ready to course their way downward. 
Her lips quivered with emotion as her father kissed her, and 
he immediately asked on perceiving her agitation, “‘ What has 
occurred to trouble my little daughter ?” 

She rose and threw herself into his arms sobbing, and finally 
said, “‘Papa, I am really ashamed of myself, but how can I help it! 
Here I have tried to rise early for four mornings, and yet have 
not been able to get up soon enough to finish my lessons. And 
that isn’t all either.” Her voice faltered and she stopped. 
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“ Go on, daughter,” said the father in an encouraging tone. 

“ Well I ought to confess it and I will,” said she earnestly. 
“J am crying mostly because Arthur rose earlier than I did.” 

“Why, how can you mourn over his success in throwing off 
the chains of slumber!” was the father’s exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 

“ Ever since we read the story of the English family in which 
the earliest riser is called ‘lark’ through the day, as a title of 
honor, we have talked about it, Arthur, George, Lizzie and J; 
and we have all tried to gain the title. . Arthur has had it the 
most, but I have never had it yet, for mother has told them not 
to call me, as I am not as well as they are, and she says I 
need more sleep. And yet, father, I should like to be called 
the ‘lark.’ Am I wicked for crying because Arthur got the 
name to-day ?” 

“Perhaps not, Lilla, if you only weep because you are dis- 
appointed, and do not envy him, and wish him tobe as feeble 
as you are, that he might have to sleep more. But come here, 
my sweet Lilla, and he drew her to a window. Throwing open 
a shutter, he admitted the grey light of morning. Rosy tints 
were already beautifying the east, and immediately before them 
just above the horizon shone with her glorious radiance venus 
the beautiful “morning star.” The father pointed to it, and 
the daughter’s admiring gaze rested on the lovely planet. 

“Lilla,” said the father in a low impressive tone, “ you | 
know your mother and I do not love to see our children weep. 
It makes our hearts sad when tears fall from their bright eyes. 
And lately, dear daughter, you have wept, and looked sad far 
oftener than we could have desired. Now let me propose 
another thing in which perhaps you may succeed better than in 
early rising. Whoever wears the most cheerful countenance 
during to-morrow shall be called “ Morning Star.” How 
would my daughter like to try that experiment ?” 

“Oh, father,” was the glad response, “ I should like it so 
much, I am really sorry that I have looked so sad, and I will 
try. Yes, I will try,” and the little maiden clapped her 
hands. With one more paternal kiss her father drew her 
toward the room, from whence the breakfast bell had just 
sounded, and soon imparted the plan to all the members of the 
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family. At the close of the meal he sent Lilla for a book to 
his study, and during the interim explained to his family his 
reasons for such a plan as he had devised. 

“J think,” said he “that Lilla needs encouragement. She 
has been ill so much that her spirits are often low, and if we 
do not prolong the time for competition beyond to-morrow, she 
may gain the title, and by being often addressed as our “Morn- 
ing Star,” may remember to cultivate a cheerful spirit, which 
will not only make our family circle happier, but conduce 
greatly to her health. Of course I do not ask my other chil- 
dren to weep or look cross and sad, but simply request you to 
refrain from annoying her as much as possible. You will 
probably keep the ‘lark’ title all to yourselves, but don’t pre- 
vent her from obtaining this new one if she can be cheerful a 
whole day.” 

The children gladly promised, but although they were will} 
ing to refrain from hindering their sister from gaining the 
title, each secretly resolved that he or she would try to secure 
it. But not having experienced the disappointment which 
Lilla had, nor having had any impression made upon their 
young minds by seeing venus as Lilla and her father did, they 
did not have a like motive to remember, and several times dur- 
ing the “trial-day”’ Arthur and George were reproved for 
loud voices and unpleasant looks as one interfered with the 
other’s playthings, and Lizzie forgot the matter entirely when 
a letter arrived saying a friend she had expected to visit them 
on the morrow, would not be able to come for a week, and burst 
into tears. Lilla was on the point of doing the same, when 
she suddenly remembered the morning previous when she was 
last disappointed, and with that memory came the thought of 
the “ Morning Star,” and she wisely forbore. Looking up just 
as she was seeking to manifest no emotion of sorrow, she caught 
the eye of her father, and her equivocal smile said, “I am truly 
disappointed too, but I'll try not to cry.” He smiled, and the 
victory was won. 

Evening came, and the family were about sep2rating for the 
night, when the father calling Lilla to him, said, as he gazed 
tenderly upon her, “ My daughter, you have borne disappoint- 
ment well to-day, and you have really been so bright and 
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cheerful that you deserve to be called our Morning Star. 
Cherish this cheerful spirit, my children, if you would have 
your hearts and our home always happy. When disappoint- 
ments come, bear them patiently, remembering that God out of 
Infinite wisdom orders all events. And now good night. Let 
us see who will be the ‘lark’ to-morrow, and thus the first 
to greet Lilla as our cheerful Morning Star.” 

With smiling faces they sought their repose, and ever after 
Lilla retained her pleasant name, when her family wished to 
address her by an endearing title. It served to remind her of 
her duty to be cheerful; cheerfulness promoted health, and 
with returning health came more buoyancy of spirit, till, finally» 
she who was once a pale, puny, sickly, and usually sullen or 
sad child, became the joy of the neighborhood, with rosy 
cheek, and laughing eyes,—the Morning Star shining on the 
family. 

Years passed by, and in their rapid flight brought maturity 
to the mind and body of sweet Lilla. Nor were they without 
their effect on the other children of that family. ‘The sons 
both passed with honor through college ; one choosing the pro- 
fession of an engineer, the other preferring the cares and respon- 
sibilities of a physician’s life. Lizzie and Lilla remained at 
the old homestead. Rumor with her hurried tongues, had 
whispered that Lizzie would soon fill a place at the head of 
some other household, but Lilla yet wandered, “ In maiden 
meditation, fancy free.” 

One lovely evening, just preceding Thanksgiving—that day 
which calls i:ome so many wandering children of scattered 
families, and unites them again around the parental hearth- 
stone—Dr. Arthur Sanford, with his brother George, and a 
stranger gentleman, might have been seen leaving the city of 
their residence, for the early home of the Sanfords. They 
had but a short distance to ride in the cars, but so great was 
the desire of the sons, who had been absent from their parents 
many months, to reach home, that they would fain have urged 
on the iron horse to still greater speed, and regretted the fre- 
quent pauses at the various stopping places. But during their 
ride they “‘ spake often one to another,” about the loved scenes 
and friends they were approaching. 
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“ Mr. Scudder,” said Arthur, ‘* we are really glad that we 
have met with you this morning. Your arrival in the city last 
night was opportune, for I have long wanted to introduce you 
to our family, and I think you will enjoy yourself.” 

**T hope I shall be no interruption to your family gathering,” 
was the reply ; ‘ but I know that it will be pleasant to unite in 
your Thanksgiving, though it will cause me to remember how 
far away I am from all my early criends.” 

** Well, you will be among warm friends,” said George in a 
playful manner, “so don’t feel sad, or look sad, for if you do 
you will displease our Morning Star.” 

* Whom do you call by that bright name ? ” 

“ Oh, our sister Lilla,” replied Arthur, “ she believes as you 
do, that cheerfulness 1s a part of religion.” 

* But why do you give her that title ?” 

Arthur and George here unitedly explained the incidents of 
their childhood which led to the appropriation of such a name 
to their dear sister. 

“ But you cannot surely think that merely giving Miss San- 
ford that title was the cause of her continued cheerfulness ?” 
asked the young minister, for such he was. 

“ Oh, William,” said George, “ you are as full of questions 
as to the why and wherefore as in our College days. Wait till 
you see Lilla, and ask her, my friend.” 

Mr. Scudder smiled, and the conversation turned on College 
scenes, and the whereabouts of old chums, with accounts of 
their varied success in life, till the termination of their ride. 
At the depot they were met by the old family equipage, and 
quickly conveyed to the family mansion. 

Here they found all the family except Morning Star. She 
had gone some miles away to spend the night with a bereaved 
friend, who proposed on the morrow to be in their vicinity. 

*¢ Miss Seymour was so lonely,” said Lizzie, in explanation, 
“that Lilla could not resist consenting to spend the night with 
her. J don’t know how Miss Seymour could ask for Morning 
Star just now, when she knew you were expected, But then 
she needed cheering, and Morning Star is just the one to dis- 
pel her sorrow, as far as smiles and sympathy can do it.” 

“ Smiles and tears you mean, don’t you?” asked George. 
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“No; Morning Star don’t believe in tears, you know. She 
thinks she can express sympathy in cheerful tones as well as 
in dolorous ones.” 

“ But then your sister does not think it wrong to ‘ weep with 
those that weep,’ does she?” asked the young minister. 

“She doesn’t think it wrong to do anything our Saviour 
has taught, and I have seen her tears fall fast in seasons when 
true sympathy could not fail'to call them forth, but her words 
are always words of consolation and cheerfulness, and as soon 
as possible, as well as whenever possible, she blends them with 
smiles. Morning Star is a curious young woman, Mr. Scud- 
der,— you needu’t laugh, boys, or look so incredulous. Ar- 
thur, Lilla is strange, but it is in a very comfortable way for 
usall. She believes in cheerfulness as a duty, and she acts 
up to her belief, that’s all.” 

“Well, Lizzie, you are a good advocate; pity you had n’t 
been a man,” said George; “ we might have had a lawyer in 
the family. But after all you are right. Morning Star is a 
strange, but bright specimen of humanity.” 

The summons to supper interrupted the conversation, and 
it was not again resumed. Mr. Scudder, however, did not for- 
get it, but felt an unusual desire to see the wearer of so bright 
a name. 

Morning brought the Star. She was gladly welcomed, and 
seemed joyous. Yet there was none of that levity which Mr. 
Scudder had feared might be evident. Unconsciously to him- 
self, he had been interested in finding her simple and animated. 
There was no affectation, but constant cheerfulness. Smiles 
ofven wreathed her lips, but sternness never pressed them to- 
gether. The light of love shone in her eyes, and illumined 
her brow, but no shade of sullenness dimmed the one, or 
gathering frown darkened the other. She seemed truly what 
her family had long called her, the Morning Star. 

Mr. Scudder’s visit was prolonged till the return of the 
“boys”? to the city, a period of several weeks. He spent a 
brief season at Christmas in that pleasant family circle, which 
possessed the magnet for him, and returned thither in early 
spring for this sole purpose, as the discerning reader may sus 
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pect — to make the lovely Morning Star his bride, the sharer 
of his joys, and soother of his sorrows, his companion in labor, 
and his “ help-meet”’ in winning souls to Christ. 

From the time he left her at Christmas, till they met in the 
following spring, they had been frequent correspondents. In 
one of his letters he thus wrote: “ Lilla, my Morning Star, 
indulge me, will you, in your next, with an explanation of 
yyur invariable cheerfulness, of that sunlight that always 
shines in your presence. I know that you are a Christian, 
and believe, with me, that ¢rue religion never makes any heart 
gloomy, but I would know a little more of the process by 
which you have become so worthy of your beautiful name?” 

Ou the wings of love came her reply. “ You are right, my 
chosen one in attributing my cheerfulness to religious princi- 
ple. I well remember, though I was but a child, the day on 
which my father gave me this title, which he said I had earned 
that day, and how glad and encouraged I felt. When I went 
to my room that night I asked God, sincerely, to render me 
worthy of the title, and make me indeed a cheering light. 
God heard my infant prayer. I did not continue cheerful 
from that hour. I did not grow joyous all at once. But the 
good work was begun in my heart, and gradually, but surely, 
it went on. As I grew in years, God’s holy spirit was ever 
whispering to me, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it, and 


strengthened by divine grace, I have at last become, in a meas- 


ure, the trustful, hopeful child of God, who wears the expres- 
sion of a cheerful heart, because her Bible teaches her to ‘ re- 
joice evermore.’ Give not the praise to me; you know that 
to Him only it is due who has given me grace to follow one 
who declares himself to be the ‘ root and the offspring of Da- 
vid, the bright and Morning Star.” 

And thus Lilla continued, a sunbeam, till called to her home 
in the skies. May we not hope that she, and all who resemble 
her in character and life, will be numbered with those who, 
having “ turned many to righteousness, shall shine as the stars 
and as the firmament, forever and ever ? ” 
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Editor's Mliscellang, 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


Martraew 26: 21, 22.—** And as they did eat, he said, Verily I say unto you that 


one of you shall betray me. And they were exceeding sdrrowful, and began every one of 
them to say unto him, Lord, is it I?”’ 


In the life of our blessed Lord, these words occur between his 
celebration of the last spassover and his institution of the supper. 
They are a conclusion of the one, an introduction to the other. 
Peter and John went from Bethany to Jerusalem, and following their 
Saviour’s direction, entered the guest-chamber and there made ready 
the feast. They spread the table, placed on it the passover-wine, the 
viands, the unleavened bread and the paschal lamb. ‘Their Master, 
with the other ten apostles approaches, aud, as evening’s lengthening 
shades prevail, enters the city and wends his way to the place of 
meeting. It is a large upper room furnished. 

The ceremonial washing has passed; the preparation of the body 
and of the soul for the solemn service has been made. All take 
their seats, or rather, recline, at the table. A blessing is invoked, 
“ Blessed be thon, O Lord our God, the King of the Universe, who 
hast created the fruit of the vine.” The next course in this festival 
consisted of sallad or bitter herbs, of unleavened bread, and of dates, 
figs and such fruits cut up and mixed together with wine and sugar 
into a paste which looked like clay. 

Before they partake of these, a second blessing is pronounced : 
“Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, for the fruit of the earth.” In 
imitation of ihe example of their Lord and Master, each apostle 
takes a small quantity of the bitter herbs, dips it in the sauce or 
paste: and eats it. 

Aiier the reception of these elements, all drink another cup of 
wine, and their Master rehearses the history of the passover, speaks 
of the symbolic significance of these clements, aud exhorts them to 
increase of faith, to more fidelity in duty, to more patience in suffer- 
ing, to fortitude, perseverance and renewed devotion, He says of 


that sacrament, “'Lhis Passover which we eat is in respect that the 
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Lord passed over the houses of our fathers in Egypt” —of the 
herbs, “ These bitter herbs that we eat are in respect that the Egyp- 
tians made the lives of our, fathers bitter in Egypt” — of the sauce, 
“This represents the clay in which our fathers labored” —of the 
bread, “This unleaven bread which we eat is in respect that the 
dough of our fathers had not time to be leavened, when the Lord 
appeared unto them, and redeemed them out of the hand of the 
enemy ; and they baked unleavened cakes out of tie dough which they 
brought out of Egypt” —of the lamb, “ This is the sacrifice which 
the Lord commanded to be offered as a sign of Him who is to come 
and to offer himself a sacrifice for us all.” With thanksgiving they 
drank the third and fourth cup of wine, which last was one of  bless- 
ing, chanted one of the passover-psalms and concluded the service. 

But before its termination, Christ gave* utterance to a thought 
which shows that his heart was fixed on his approaching end — that 
he was communing with death: “I will not any more eat thereof, 
until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 

The old question was then debated, probably with some warmth,— 
a question that seems likely to be discussed till the saints shall be 
made forever perfect in love, —“ which of them should be accounted 
the greatest.” Christ, rising from the table, rebuked their ambition 
by washing their feet. By this symbolic service, he taught them 
the lesson which Paul subsequently expressed: “ Be ye kindly atfee- 
tioned one to the other, in honor preferring one another.” 

But in that company there is one heart at which the arrow of 
truth must be hurled with greater force. He whose ambition rose 


above the rest was not humbled by that example of meekness. His 


destitution of his Master’s spirit must be made manifest. 

No wonder Christ was troubled in spirit, as he contrasted that 
communion-table and those about him with the scenes of Gethsemane, 
of the judgment hall and of Calvary. His sense was deep of the 
deceitfulness of sin and of the misery it was bringing on himself, 
when be announced, “ Verily, verily 1 say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me.” 

Precisely at this point, our plate, which we confess is somewhat 
more occidental than oriental, represents the scene :— The Passover 
has been celebrated; the Lord’s Supper is about to commence ; the 
Saviour is seated at the centre of the table; the startling announce- 
ment has just fallen from his lips; John, who reclined upon his 
breast, has started up and inquired of another apostle, against whom 


he leans his head, “Of whom speaks our Master this?” Peter 
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who has extended his hands in astonishment, first breaks the silence: 
“Lord, is it 1?” Round the question goes, relieving each anxious 
heart, till Jast of all Judas, who had been intent counting the money 
and putting it in his bag, comes up behind the table, fixes his merce- 
nary eye on his Lord, lifts his treacherous finger and asks, “ Master, 
is it I?” 

Devout meditation and sympathy raise still higher the tide of 
emotion in the Saviour’s heart. He cries out, “ Woe worth the day 
when that man was born by whom the Son of man is betrayed! good 
were it for that man, if he had not been born.” Yet the sop, the 
prophetic sign, was given to him; and having received it, and being 
moved, partly by fear and partly by anger, he arose to leave the 
room, when his Master bid him hasten: “that thou doest, do quickly.” 
Those words were daggers to his heart, bent on murder. “ Surely,” 
thought he, “my plot is discovered; my Master has heard of my 
conniving with the Pharisees to betray him unto them.” No wonder 
the traitor could not endure the presence and serutiny of his Lord, 
the holy society around that table, the sacred service. How could 
he unite in commemorating a death which he himself was about to 
procure. None but cannibals can feast on the human blood which 


their own hands shed. ‘Truly his heart was like the troubled sea; 


it could not rest. It found no holy delight in those spiritual services— 


none at all in prayer, in praise, nor in the communion of saints— 
none in any thing, save in the sight and sound of his money. 
His gods were of silver and gold, and he perished beneath their 
tyrannical sway. He went out from them, because he was not of 
them. It was the repulsion of his own wickedness that drove him 
out, —the same power which repels the wicked from the mervy-seat, 
and which will eventually drive them from the bar of judgment and 
shut them up in hell, —the opposite of that attraction which bound 
the beloved disciple to his Master and which gathers the ransomed 
and gloritied in concentric circles round the throne. 


But the disciples understood not the import of their Saviour’s 
words, nor the malicious emotions and designs in the heart of Judas, 
to whom they were addressed. They evidently supposed their Mas- 
ter had sent away his treasurer to purchase articles for the feast or 
to distribute alms to the needy. 

Again Jesus spoke to them of his approaching death and of the 
new commandment which he had given them, that they should love 
one another. His prophetic eye surveyed with the distinctness of 
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vision the scenes of that night and of the succeeding day,— all which 
was to take place between that hour and his expiring groan. 

A little later we find him in Gethsemane, entirely absorbed in his 
personal agony ; yet here his solicitude is for his apostles. He warns 
them of their danger: “ All ye shall be offended, because of me, this 
night.” 

“Nay,” says Peter, “I am ready to go with thee, both into prison 
and to death.” How little he knew of his own heart, of the power 


of easily besetting sin, and of temptation. 
But Christ had taken the dissecting knife, and he resolved to lay 


bare the springs of thought and action.. ‘Turning to that ardent 
and impetuous apostle, he said, “ Peter, the cock shall not crow this 
day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.” He 
exhorted them, by their experience of his protection, to steadfastness 
and dependence on him, clearly intimating that a season of fiery trial 
awaited them. ‘The apostle supposing he referred to an outbreak of 
pouplar violence, seized his own sword and that of another communi- 
cant, (for then and there it was not uncommon for citizens and pupils 
to wear side arms,) held them up before his Master, and said, “ Lord, 
behold, here are two swords.” Jesus replied, “It is enough ;” it is 
sufficient for the protection of your own life, for he did not intend that 
they should defend him, since he came to lay down his lite to ran- 
some theirs. 

A few hours later Peter drew one of those swords, and with it cut 
off the ear of Malchus, servant of the high priest, a member of the 
nefarious band that apprehended Jesus, Jesus said to that rash apos- 
tle “ put up thy sword into its sheath ;” “ my kingdom is not of this 
world,” — not to be extended by carnal weapons —“ nut by might 
nor by power; but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 


Having thus conceded to them the right of personal defense, a 
right which in his own case he waived to accomplish the end of his 
mission, taught them the spirituality of his kingdom, and renewed 
the assurance of his death, he took the unleaven bread and the pass- 
over wine, consecrating them to a new purpose, — the one to repre- 
sent his body broken for sin, the other his blood shed for our remis- 
sion; he instituted the sacrament of the supper, commanded his fol- 
lowers to celebrate it to the end of time, and reminded them, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, that, “as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come.” 

This monument still proclaims that event wherever the Christian 
church exists, But it is more than a representing ordinance. If this 
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were all, the disciples might commune together by looking on a 
painting or print of Christ’s passion, or even of the sacramental sup- 
per. But it is also a sealing ordinance, an appointed means, whereby 
God conveys his grace to the hearts of his people. Like the inspired 
Word, this sacrament must be received according to Christ’s appoint- 
ment; the bread must be eaten; the wine drank, that the ordinance 
may seal to the communicant the benefits of the new covenant, and 
nourish faith, hope, patience and every grace. 

Let us look once more on the print of this scene. There is the 
Saviour, with his apostles around him. But where are Mary his 
mother, and the devout women? Where are their little children ? 
To the latter, it is supposed that the services of the passover would 
appeal, and that this would prompt them to inquire, “what mean ye 
by this service ?” 

God required an explanation to be given them: it was and is still 
given in the progress of that feast. So in the sacrament of the 
supper, children should be present with their believing parents, and 
should witness the service ; and when it leads their curiosity to in- 
quire, “ what mean ye by it? —— why eat ye this bread and drink this 
cup?” the ministers of religion should teach them, and their parents 
should reiterate the instruction at home, that the ordinance may 
prove to them a means of knowledge and salvation. 

Why, then, were there no children at the first communion-table ? 
It was not because Jesus did not love them; for, on another occasion, 
he took them up in his arms and blessed them, saying, “of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” But he was then instituting a sacrament 
in anticipation of his death, and he needed only competent witnesses 
of the transaction. For this purpose, he selected his apostles, whom 
he had chosen, and who, after his ascension and the descent of his 
Spirit, were to go forth preaching Christ and the resurrection, pub- 
licly administering this sacrament as they had received it. As often 
as we celebrate it, or meditate upon it, we will beware of the cupidity, 
selfishness and sin that destroyed Judas ; of the rashness, self-confidence 


and instability of Peter, and of sin in every degree and form, and wiil 


most gratefully remember our crucified, risen and glorified Lord. 


. 


**So twelve disciples with their Lord 
The solemn banquet share; 
And all the votive hymn have poured, 
All bowed in seeming prayer, 


16 
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Yet in our heart doth Satan dwell, — 
Glares in the Traitor’s eye, — 
While even of those that love so well, 
The boldest will deny, 
The truest will forsake their Lord, — but does their Lord upbraid? 
Oh, no! Love triumphs on the night when Jesus is betrayed, 


** Love triumphs — still the bread He brakes, 
The spirit’s mystic food; 
And still the words of love He spoke, 
And poured the wine of blood. 
He knew the traitor’s heart — Ile knew 


What demon lurked within; 
And ‘what thou doest, do quickly,’ 
He said, ‘0 child of sin:’ 
For thus the Spirit of the Lord in Seripture page hath said, 
And thus it must be on the night when Jesus is betrayed. 


‘« But ye, take eat the mystic bread — 
In this my body view; 
Driok too —the blood I soon shall shed, 
Is symbolled here for you. 
And ever this till I return, 
Your feast of love shall be; 
In this your risen Lord discern; 
In this remember Me. 
Still let the hymn of praise be sung, and still the prayer be prayed, 
As on the night, the self same night, ‘when Jesus was betrayed.’ ”’ 


Atmost Homg.—A traveller, weary and worn, covered with dust, and 
suffering many privations, sees in the distance the curling smoke ascending 
from his homestead, and choked with feelings almost too big for utterance 
exclaims, while tears of joy are rolling downy his cheeks—“ 1 AM ALMOST 
HOME !” 

The playful child having wandered from its fond parents, trembles for 
fear of approaching danger, as darkness gathers around his footsteps ; yet as 
it sees some well-known object, shakes its curling locks and clasps its glad 
hands, exclaiming—* 1 AM ALMOST HOME !” 

The mariner after a long and toilsome journey, discerns in the far distance 
the outline coast of his native land, and sings aloud with joy, while his heart 
18 full to breaking—“ | AM ALMOST HOME !” . 

The Christian, after having fought many hard battles, endured many trials, 
resisted many temptations, suffered trom many afflictions, and grieved over 
many short-comings, feels gradually approaching the hand of disease, and 
being admonished thereby of his speedy dissolution, lifts his glad eye heaven- 
ward, while his heart welts within him, as he exclaims in triumph—“l AM 
ALMOST HOME !”’—Christian Advocate. 


a 
1g 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, BY CATHERINE DEAN, 


“There! everything has gone wrong to-day!” said little Mary 


Allen, as she tossed her se -hool satchel on the floor, and untied the 
strings of her sun bonnet with a jerk, Her pretty red lips were dis- 
torted with an ugly pout, and her whole face looked sullen and cross. 

“ Whose fault is it, Mary ?” asked her mother who sat sewing by 
the window. 

“Not mine, Iam sure,” said Mary, “ but it has all gone wrong, 
every single thing, since I got up this morning.” 

“Somebody must be to blame, my dear,” said Mrs. Allen, “ such 
things don’t come by accident; come here, my daughter, and let us 
talk it over, and find out what the matter is.” 

Mary sat down on a little footstool at her mother’s side, but kept 
her eyes cast down, and began to twist the corner of her apron into a 
rope. 

“ Now something else is going wrong, I am afraid,” said her mother, 
smiling, as she took the apron out of her fingers, and smoothed it over 
her lap. She took the little offending hands in her own, and said 
gently, “Now tell me Mary, what went wrong in the first place?” 

“We ‘ll, in the first place,” said Mary, blushing and dropping her 
eyes again, “ 1-~was-—latoat breakfast.” 

“ Whose fault was that, my dear, ” asked her mother quietly. 

“T don’t know,” said Mary hesitatingly, “ I couldn’t help it.” 

“Very well, if you couldn’t help it, your’e not to blame. What 
next ?” 

“Then I couldn’t go to ride with papa, as he said I might last night, 
and I couldn’t get my lesson—school time came so quick, and I 
lost one of my books. Then Fanny Dayton came, all ready for 
school, and wouldn’t wait for me; and my bonnet blew off going to 
school, and I stumbled up the steps and tore my frock—Miss Miller 
rang the bell, I know, just as soon as she saw me turn the corner ;— 
she : always will be so dreadful punctual, so I had to be marked tardy.” 

“Take care, my dear, | am afraid something is going wrong again,” 
said Mrs. Allen, as Mary’s tone grew very cross. 

“Well, I can’t help that,” said Mary—* Then Miss Miller would 
ask me all the hardest questions, and gave me such a great long sum 
to do on the blackboard; and then because I didn’t get it right, she 
made me stay in at recess. I don’t think it was fair, for Fanny 
Dayton could’nt do hers either, but I had to take the blame of every 
thing to-day. I am sure Miss Miller gave me the very hardest words 
in the spelling lesson, for she always “does, and then when 1 missed 
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the girls laughed at me, and I didn’t care if I missed every word.” 
Mary dropped her head in her mother’s lap, and fairly cried. 

Mrs. Allen waited a few minutes, till she grew more quiet, and 
then said : “ Finish your story, Mary, what wrong this afternoon ?” 

“ Well, I lost my place in the geography class, and I knew every 
word of my lesson too.” 

“ TI1ow did you happen to lose your place there ?” 

“ Miss Miller would’nt let me say it.” 

“That needs some explanation, Mary, she must have had a good 
reason for not letting you recite, when you knew your lesson.” 

“ She said I was cross,” said Mary blushing deeply again. “She 

said I didn’t speak properly, and I’m sure [ couldn’t speak any better. 
‘annie Dayton asked me to go home with her to-night, and get some 
weaches—three or four girls were going, but I wouldn’t go, because 
Julia Howard went, and Julia Jaughed at me in the class to-day, and 
called me ‘cross patch’ and I can’t bear her—she is always making 
fun of everything you say or do.” 

“That is quite a chapter of misfortune, truly” said Mrs. Allen, 
“ And now let ussee, Mary, if we can find out the cause of it all, so as 
to prevent everything going wrong another time. To begin, you 
were late at breakfast, which you say you could not help. You for- 
get, my daughter, that you indulged in another nap after I called you 
and so lost the half hour you would have had before breakfast to pre- 
pare your lesson, so instead of going to ride with papa, you had to 
study after breakfast—That was surely your own fault, was it not?” 

“ Yes, Mamma.” 

“Then being disappointed of your ride, you were not in the very 
best humor, and did’nt give your mind to your lesson, as you should 
have done, so school time came before it was learned, or you were 
ready to go. Then you were a little vexed with Fannie, because she 
would not run the risk of being tardy for the sake of walking with you 
—was it not so?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“Then you hurried to school, and was heated and tired, and being 
just too late, was disposed to blame Miss Miller for her punctuality, 
If she were to wait for every idle girl, I am afraid her school would 
soon lose the good reputation it has for order. You acknowledge, 
yourself, that you felt cross when you got to school; that will easily 
account for missing lessons. You generally take pride in Miss 
Miller’s giving you the most difficult questions on the black-board, 
and the hardest words in your spelling lesson; but to day your mind 
was not on your work, yet I have no doubt you would have resented 
it as an insult to have had a simple question, or an easy word given 
you. Inthe geography class, you probably replied in a surly tone, 
and Miss Miller very properly refused to hear your recitation at all. 
I never knew her to be unjust; it is difficult al jays to feel that it is 
justice when we receive the punishment ourselves. Your sudden dis- 
like to Julia Howard seems to come from the same cause—it was 
only yesterday that you was praising her wit, and laughing at some 
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joke she had played upon one of the girls; but when her fun-loving 
spirit is turned against you, you are displeased and annoyed. Little 
girls, as well as older people, should be careful how they hurt another’s 
feelings even in play. But before you condemn Julia, think if Mary 
Ellen does not often exercise the same spirit. Remember, my dear, 
to treat others as you would be treated yourself, and when things seem 
tobe going wrong again, stop, and think if the fault is not partly in 
yourself. If you indulge in wrong thoughts and a wrong disposition, 
you will be very apt to find everything around you going wrong too. 
Remember that God’s eye is ever reading your inmost heart, and 
strive to have nothing there which is not pure enough for him to see.” 
—Little Pilgrim. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 


A worldly man was with some friends in a coffee house. Wine 
had inflamed the heads and loosened the tongues of the guests. Each 
sketched the character of his wife, and enumerated her defects as well 
as her good qualities. “ As to mine,” said our worldling, “all that I 
could say in her praise would fall far below the truth. My wife unites 
all the virtues, all the amiable qualities which I can desire. She 
would be perfect if she were not a Christian. But her piety gives 
her no ill humor. Nothing disturbs her equanimity ; nothing irritates 
her, nor renders her impatient. I might go with you, gentleman at 
midnight, and ask her to get up and’serve us with a supper, and she 
would not show the least discontent. She would do the honors of 
the table with as much assiduity as if I had brought loved and long 
expected guests.” 

“Well, then, let us put your wife to the proof, said some of the 
company. 

A considerable bet was made. The husband agreed to the proposal, 
and our wine drinkers, forgetting all propriety, went in the middle of 
the night, to invade with their noisy mirth, the peaceful dwelling of 
the humble Christian. 

“ Where is my wife?” asked the master of the house, of the servant 
who opened the door. 

“Sir, she is asleep long ago.” 

“Go wake her, and tell her to prepare supper for me and my 
friends.” 

The wife, obedient to the call of her husband, quickly made her 
toilet, met the strangers and received them in the most gracious man- 
der. “Fortunately,” said she, 1 have some provisions in my house, 
and in a few minutes supper will be ready.” 

The table was spread and the repast served. The pious lady did 
the honors of the table with perfect good will, and constantly bestowed 
upon her guests the most polite attention. 

This was too much for our drinkers. They could not help admir- 
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ng such extraordinary equanimity. One of them (the soberest in the 
company) spoke, when the desert was brought in, and said, “Madam, 
your politeness amazes us, Our sudden appearance at your house at 
so unseasonable an hour, is owing to a wager. We have lost it, and 
we do not complain. But tell us how is it possible that you,a pious 
person, should treat with so much kindness others whose conduct 
you cannot approve 2” 

“Gentlemen,” she replied, when we were married, my husband 
and myself, both lived in dissipation. Since that time it has 
pleased the Lord to convert me to himself. My husband, on the con- 
trary, continues to go on in the ways of worldliness. I tremble for 
his future state. If he should die now he would need to be pitied. 
As it is not possible for me to save him from that punishment which 
awaits him in the world to come if he is not converted, I must apply 
myself at least to render his present life as agreeable as possible.” 

These words affected strongly the whole company, and made a 
deep impression on the husband. “ Dear wife,” said he, “you are 
then, anxious about the fate that awaits me in eternity. Thanks, a 
thousand thanks, for the warning which you gave me. by the grace 
of God, I will try and change my conduct.” 

Ile was true to his promise. He opened his heart to the gospel 
and became from that day another man—a sincere Christian, and 
the best of husbands. 

“(Christian wives, who have the misfortune to he united to infidel 
husbands,” adds the narrator, “read and read again this anecdote. 
See how minds are gained to the gospel. Complaints and reproaches, 
however well founded, do not restore peace to a household; often the 
contrary; they irritate and increase the evil. Be then full of 
meekness, patience, charity, and the Lord will bless your efforts.” 


RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 

The following rules we commend to all our patrons and friends, for 
their excellence, brevity, and practical utility. They are worthy of 
being printed in letters of gold, and being placed in a conspicious 
place in every houshold. It is lamentable to contemplate the mischief, 
misery, and ruin which are the legitimate fruit of these deficiencies 
which are pointed out in the rules to which we have reference. Let 
every parent and guardian read, ponder, and inwardly digest. 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, inculeate the necessity of 
instant obedience, 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness, Let your children always un- 
rstand that you mean what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you are quite sure you can 
give them what you say. 

4. If you tell a little child to do something, show him how to do it, 

and see that it is done. 
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5. Always punish your children for wilfully disobeying you, but 
never punish them in anger. 

Never let them see that they vex you or make you lose your 
self-command. 

If they give way to petulance or ill temper, wait till they are 
alm, and then gently reason with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. - 

8. Remember that a little present punishment, when the occasion 
arises, is more effectual than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because they ery for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one time what you have 
forbiddden, under the.same circumstances at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy way to appear good 
is to be good. 

Accustom them to make their little recitals with perfect truth, 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

13. Teach them self-denial, not the self-indulgence of an angry 
and resentful spirit. 

Ifthese rules were reduced to practiee—daily practice—by parents 
and guardians, how much misery wonld be prevented, how many in 
danger of ruin would be saved, how largely would the happiness of a 
thousand domestic circles be augmented! It is lamentable to see 
how extensive is parental neglect, and to witness the bad and dreadful 
consequences in the ruin of thousands. 


Watcu AND Pray .—Beware of all the malignant passions. They are 
great foes to grace. Envy is develish. Hatred is murderous, Wrath is crue), 
Even peevishness destroys equanimity, and connected thought is impossible. 
God’s Spirit is a dove, not a bird of prey. He flies from noise and strife.— 
He who ruleth not his own spirit will be ruled by an evil spirit. 

Still near me, O my Saviour, stand, 

And guard in fierce temptations hour; 
Support me by thy mighty hand, 

Show forth in me thy s: wing power; 
Still be thine arm my sure detence, 

Nor earth nor hell shall pluck me thence. 


REsIGNATION.—Try to take cheerful views of Divine things. Dwell on 
your mercies, Look at the bright as well as the dark side. Do not cherish 
gloomy thoughts. Melancholy is no friend to devotion. It greatly hinders 
the usefulness of many. “It fails upon a contented life like a drop of ink 
on white paper, whic h is not the less a stain because it carries no meaning 
With it.’ Let your soul rove through the truths of Scripture as the happy 
herds through the green p.stures 

In the furnace Christ may prove thee, 
Thence to bring thee forth, more bright, 
But can never cease to love thee, 
‘Thou art precious in his sight ; 
Christ is with thee— 
Christ thine everlasting light! 
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THE SECKEL PEAR. 


We cannot do better than give Mr. Downing’s description of this 
pear, He says—* We do not hesitate to pronounce this American 
pear the richest and most exquisitively flavored variety known, It 
is highly concentrated, spicy and honey flavored, it is not surpassed, 
nor indeed equalled, by any European variety. When we add to 
this, that the tree is the healthiest and hardiest of all pear trees, form- 
ing a fine, compact, symmetrical head, and bearing regular and abun- 
dant crops in clusters at the ends of the branches, it is easy to see that 
we consider no garden complete without it, Indeed, we think it indi- 
spensable in the smallest garden. ‘The stout, short-jointed olive-color- 
ed wood distinguishes this variety, as well as the peculiar reddish 
brown color of the fruit. The soil should receive a top-dressing of 
manure frequently, when the size of the pear is an object The 
Seckel pear originated on the farm of Mr. Seckel, about fou'r miles 
from Philadelphia. It was sent to Europe by the late Dr. Hosack, 
in 1819, and the fruit was pronounced by the London Horticultural 
Society, exceeding in flavor the richest of their autumn pears. 

Fruit small, (except in rich soils,) regulary formed, obovate. Skin 
brownish-green at first, becoming dull yellowish-brown, with a lively 
russet cheek. Stalk half to three-fourths of an inch long, slightly 
curved, and set in a trifling depression. Calx small, and placed in 
a basin scarcely at all sunk. Flesh whitish, buttery very juicy and 
melting, with a peculiarly, rich, spicy flavor and aroma. It ripens 
gradually in the house, from the end of August to the last of October. 
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THE WILLIAMS APPLE. 


This apple is called Williams Favorite, and Williams Early Red. 
It originated in Roxbury, near Boston, and was introduced by A. D. 
Williams, Esq.,=hence its name. Coxe describes it as “large, 
oblong-ovate ; bright red; dark red in the sun; little pale yellow in 
the shade; stalk slender, two-thirds of an inch long, in a narrow 
basin; flesh yellowish white, fine, mild, pleasant and excellant, Ripe 
during August. Moderate grower, good bearer. Requires a strong 
moist soil, and high culture to bring the fruit to perfection, and then 
it is splendid, and the most salable apple of its time in the Boston 
market. 

The above description by Cole, of this favorite summer apple, (ad- 
mitted to be the best we yet have among the early kinds,) will hardly 
enable any one not familiar with the fruit to recognize it. The form 
varies considerably, but the true type resembles the Porter in shape ; 
and others of them can hardly be distinguished in color or feature 
from the Sapsavine, which is ripe about the same time,—say the 
middle of August. The stalk or stem is nearly an inch long, but 
sometimes very short and fleshy at the base—this latter is an invari- 
able feature, and together with the fleshy nob, where the stem is set in, 
always distinguish it from the Sapavine. It is of a rich winey flavor, 
and generally with fine veins of red running through the white and 
delicate flesh. 
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In former days the rich drapery of the vine constituted one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque objects of Palestine. All parts of the 
country were favorable to its cultivation; but the fruits of Esheol, 
Carmel, Hermon, and Lebanon, were renowned for their sweetness 
_and abundance. Clusters of grapes from these vineyards sometimes 
weighed six pounds or more. Sir Moses Montefiore mentions that he 
obtained in Hebron a cluster nearly a yard in length. 

“Sometimes the luxuriant plant hung its graceful festoons about 
the trellis, as seen in the engraving; at others it clung from pole to 
pole, or clad the wooden palisade with a garment of verdure.” 

The vine was cultivated for its utility in several respects. Camels 
and goats were admitted to browse on its leaves after vintage. We 
can scarcely form an idea of the value of its cooling shade in an 
Eastern climate, where the sun shines hotly through the long summer 
day. Sitting in cheerful groups, beneath a beautiful arbor, the mem- 
bers of the oriental family partook of the purple fruit which constitut- 
ed a welcome refreshment, while the laborer gathered and packed for 
raisins the superabundant store. Both wine and vinegar are also pro- 
duced from the juice of the grape. 

Hence, we account for the fact that no object of nature furnished 
the inspired writers with so great a variety of allusions as did the 
vine In the earliest parable of Scripture we find the vine, in the 


language of allegory, exclaiming, “Shall I leave my vine, which 
cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees?” 
Thus adverting to the use of wine in sacrifice to the Deity, as well as 
to its medicinal benefit to man. 


The church of God is the vine which his own right hand hath 
planted. In prosperity it sends out its boughs to the sea and its 
branches unto the river. In adversity the boar out of the wood doth 
waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 

The Saviour, ever ready to lead the mind from the field of nature 
to the field of holy thought for lessons of instruction and admonition, 
said, “I am the true vine and my Father is the husbandman. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.” 
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HUMMING BIRDS. 


Nearly three hundred species of this beautiful bird have been col- 
lected in the Zoological Gardens of England. The splendor of plu- 
mage, which characterizes this class, has given rise to the error that 
they are natives of the eastern continent. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they exist only on the western continent and the adjacent islands, 
The form is, therefore, essentially American. 

One beautiful species of this bird is well known in the United 
States. Passing from its winter quarters in Mexico, it ranges 
through all the region to the borders of Canada, The most brilliant 
species known migrates from another portion of Mexic» through, 
California to Nootka Sound. Others migrate from Bolivia, anJ 
sweep the whole length of South America to Terra del Fuego. 

Though these birds came from a warm climate, they are capable 
of sustaining an intense degree of cold. They have been seen around 
the blossoms of the Fuchsia, at Terra del Fuego, while the snow cov. 
ered the ground. There is a species which inhabit the snow-lined 
regions of Chimborazo and Catopaxi. 

It has been erroneously believed that humming birds feed entirely 
upon honey. Although they do occasionally take both honey and 
pollen, the real object of their search in blossoms is the insects which 
inhabit them, insects so small as to escape detection by the naked 
eye. 

The species represented in the engraving, called Docimastes ensifer, 
lives on insects which hide in the blossoms of Brugmansia. To ena- 
ble the bird to penetrate the de; th of this long tubular flower, there 


is aremarkable adaptation of beak to the proposed design. 


The jewel-like splendor, which glitters in every direction, upon the 
head, the throat, the breast, the back, and the tail of these delicate 
creatures, must be supplied by the imagination, since an engraving, 
though in the most perfect style of art, can only exhibit what is re- 
markable in form. 


Poor, Yet Ricu.—A poor simple man once said, “[ have lost all my 
property, | have lost all my relatives, my last son is dead. I have lost my 
bearing and my eyesight ; I am all alone, old and poor, but it makes no dif- 
erence. Christ never grows old, Christ never is poor, Christ never dies, 
and Christ never will forsake me. 


Religion! What pleasures untold 
Reside in that heavenly word, 
More precious than silver or gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford! 
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This engraving presents a beautiful picture, and shows that animals 
of opposite natures may be taught to live on terms of peace with each 
other. 

A young lady in England had a dove, a lark, and a red-breast, so 
tame, and on such excellent terms with her cat, that they would peck 


the crumbs from her plate, and often perch upon her back. 


A man in London carried his efforts, in this respect to a still larger 
variety of animals. He has taught the owl, the pigeon, the rabbit, the 
cat, the mouse, the hawk, the starling, and the sparrow, to frolic to- 
gether in the same cage. The owl and the sparrow eat from the same 
plate, while the mice caper directly under pussy’s paws. 

A traveller says, “I have seen in the streets of the British metrop- 
olis, living harmoniously in the same apartment, a cat, two mice, a rat, 
three sparrows, one linnet, one canary, one owl, and two guinea pigs.” 

Thus we see that animals naturally hostile to each other may be 
trained to amicable intercourse. How desirable that men, whom God 
hath made of one blood, to dwell on the face of all the earth ; men, 
who have common interests and sympathies, should learn to live in 
love and peace? It is estimated that the bodies of those who have 
already been slain in battle would extend six hundred times around 
the globe. 
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Goop Crackxers.—A lady writing to the Prarie Farmer gives 
this receipe. 

Ist. Make a knife, of hard wood, with one two or three blades, 
which should be from 12 to 18 inches long, from two to three inches, 
wide, one half inch thick on the back, and less than one-fourth inch on 
the edge ; leave it sufficiently strong, so that it will not break. 

2d. Take good flour, a suitable portion of salt, and pure euld 

yater, mix the dough as stiff as possible; cut the dough with the 
knife until it becomes light and short, say for one honr, as the longer it 
it is worked the better. 

It must be prepared so firm, or hard, that the whole cannot be roll 
ed out with a rolling pin, but that each piece for a cracker must be 
snapped off, moulded, rolled and picked separately. A quick fire, but 
do not burn them. 

I prefer the addition of a small portion of good butter, for some 
purposes. 

This has been my practice for the last 40 years. 

Tue Best Toota Was, because the safest, and most universally 
accessible, and most invariably applicable and efficient, where specific 
dental science is not sought, is a piece of common white soap with a 
brush of moderate stiffness. The correspondent of a medical contem- 
porary inquires as to the truth of the statement, to which the editor 
replies simply, Jt is “ nonsense!” What are the ascertained faets of 
the case? “ Tartar on the teeth,” is a familiar expression. Micro- 
scopial examinations shows that millions of living things are there— 
but there are mainly two kinds, and that the larger class are instan- 
taneously killed by soap suds, when strong acids have no effect what- 
ever. Here is a simple fact on which eminent dentists have based 
the practical advice to use common white soap as a corrector and 
preventative of tartar on the teeth to a considerable extent. 

Breer Bourti1.—Take from six to eight pounds of a fine round of 
fresh beef. Put it into a soup-pot, with the remains of a piece of roast 
beef (bones and all) to enrich the gravy, but use no other cold meat 
than beef. Season it slightly with salt and pepper, and pour on just 
sufficient water to cover it well. Boil it slowly and skim it well._— 
When the scum ceases to rise, have ready half a dozen large carrots, 
cut into pieces ; and six whole onions. Let it boil slowly till all the 
vegetables are done, and very tender. Send it to table with the beef 
iu the middle of a large dish; the vegetables laid all around it; and 
the gravy (thickened with fine grated bread-crumbs) in a sauce-boat. 
Serve up with it, white potatoes, boiled whole; and mashed pumpkin, 
or winter squash. ‘This is a good dinner for a plain family. 


New Way to Cook Turnirs.—A_ good way to cook turnips, is 
toslicethem thin and fry them in fat, as you would potatoes.— Cor. 
Michigan Farmer. 
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A Cement For Broken EARTHENWARE.—Take one oz. of dry 
cream cheese grated fine, and an equal qauntity of quick-lime mixed 
together, with 38 oz. of skimmed milk, to form a good cement, when 
the rendering of the joint visible is of no consequence. If mixed 
without the milk, it perhaps might be stronger still. 


How to Wash FUANNEL.—Some washer-women possess quite a 
knack in washing, so as to prevent it fulling. It is not the soap suds, 
nor rinsing water, that thicken up flannel in washing, but the rubbing 
of it. C loth is fulled by being “ pounced and jounced” in the stocks 
of the fulling mill with soap suds, The action of rubbing on the wash 
board, is just the same as that of the fulling mill. Flannel, therefore 
should always be washed in very strong soap suds, which will remove 
the dirt and grease, by squeezing, better than hard rubbing will i 
weak soupsuds, It should also be rinsed out of the soap in warm 
water, and never in cold, as the fibres of the wool do not shrink up as 
much in warm water after coming out of the warm soapsuds. Great 
care shonld be taken to rinse the soap completely out of the flannel. 
This advice will apply to the washing of blankets, the same as it does 
to the washing of flannel. 


Tue Ravusars PLant.—The Victoria and Mammoth varieties 
have none of the earthy taste peculiar to the old kind, and need no 
peeling. ‘The stems should always be cut in short sections across the 
fibre. It is very nice stewed, to eat with bread and bu ter, but should 
always be cooked quickly with a liberal supply of water, and the 
sugar added when put over to cook. 

Pies made of it are much riche sr, if sweetened with syrup or good 
molasses, with a plentiful sprinkling of sugar, than when sugar alone 
is used. My method is, after the pie dish or pan is lined with paste 
to fill it with the cut plant, dust in a small quantity of flour, sprinkle 
the sugar over, then put in your syrup or molaeees, to suit your taste 
for sweet. A little water should be added that the pie may be juicy ; 
cover as usual for any fruit pie. They should be baked quickly until 
the paste is nearly done, then open your oven door, and let the fruit 
cook thoroughly, but not long enough to have your pie dry. To have 
them good they must be juicy. Molasses alone for sweetening, with a 
sprinkling of flour and a little water makes an excellent pie, and some 
prefer them without any sugar. 

Another excellent dish tor the dessert is a rhubarb-roll. Roll out 
paste, such as is used for pie-crust. Lay over it cut rhubarb, then 
roll it and press the ends closely to keep in the fruit. Have re ady a 
cloth scalded and floured, pin your roll up snugly in it, and put it in 
a kettle of boiling water. One five inches in diameter will require 
full too hours to boil, serve with butter and sugar, syrup or sauce, to 
suit yourtaste. In boiling puddings, an old pl ite should always be 
put into the kettle, to prevent them from adhering to the bottom ‘of it. 
— Battle Creek Journal. 
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SCENES IN THE DESERT OF SHUR. 


BY PROF, LAWKENCK, 


We found ourselves in the pasture-ground of a few wan- 
dering Bedouins, whose flocks were roaming over the wastes, 


nibbling the dry tufts of grass which sprang up here and 
there through the sand. Wishing to observe their manner 
of life, we strolled leisurely towards one of their tents. The 
faithful watch-dog gave the signal of our approach. A tall, 
gray-bearded old man, who like Abraham, was sitting in the 
door of his tent, came out to meet us with his bare feet, and 
his coarse blanket thrown over his shoulders. As 1 walked up 
to him, I gave him the Mahommedan salutation, placing my 
hand first upon my forehead, then to my lips, and finally 
laying it on my breast. ‘This brought him directly towards 
me, holding out one of his sun-burnt hands, while with the 
other, he returned my salutation. I took his hand, he gave 
mine a cordial grasp, then kissed his. 1 returned the grasp 
and kissed mine, and this was our introduction. Pointing 
my new acquaintance to my friends, he saluted them in the 
same civil manner. We could understand nothing he said, 
except the se/am which he repeated several times, and which 
I knew from its resemblance to the Hebrew word Salem to 
mean ‘ peace,” or * peace be to you.” For want of a beiter 
medium of communication, | commenced making signs. 
Pointing to some scattered trees, and to the sun just sinking 
into its bed of yellow sand, and then looking up towards the 
heavens, I laid my hand on my heart, thus expressing rev- 
erence. “ Allah, Allah!” he exclaimed. This word, nearly 
identical with the, Hebrew Aloah, I knew to mean God. I 
then signified that we should like to go to his tent. He 
cheerfully led the way. There, as his guests, we were safe. 
To eat salt in a Bedouin’s tent, is a covenant of safety. Four 
small children, with his wife and daughter, the latter the 
mother of the little brood, were the occupants. It was a 
rude habitation for human beings, about four feet high, eight 
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long and six wide, made of coarse goat’s hair cloth. No 
bed, no chairs or table, graced this dwelling of man. A 
little fire was smoking in the door under the offal which had 
been piled upon it for fuel. We took notice of the children, 
giving them a few paras, which attention, there, as every 
where, pleased the parents. 

We had here in the wilderness, met a man as near the 
savage state as he could well be, and, without our knowing his 
language or his knowing ours, friendly relations were imme- 
diately established between us, based upon the two great truths 
of religion, the existence of God, whom we both recognized 
by the Arabic term “ Allah,” and the law of love, signified 
by the common salutation “sclam.” It was a pleasing epi- 
sode in the prose of our desert-life. 

As we travelled day after day through the wide wastes of 
sand, with only here and there a tuft of coarse grass, anda 
few dry, prickly shrubs, occasionally passing a well of bitter 
water like the wells of Marah, and in some low-land vale, 
a cluster of palm-trees, seldom so many as the seventy at 
Elim, we were forcibly reminded of the description given by 
Moses of this same.great wilderness of Shur. And as I rode 
upon my faithful camel, starting lizards or serpents from 
under almost every clump of shrubs, I took out my Bible 
and read of “that great and terrible’ wilderness, wherein 
were fiery serpents and scorpions and drought, where there 
was no water.” And verily I was in the midst of it. “ It is 
‘no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, 
neither is there any water to drink.” And itis even s0. 
As we now and then passed a solitary vulture, feeding upon 
the carcass of some worn-out camel, or listened to the night 
bird’s disconsolate cry, I was reminded of David’s striking 
description of his own sorrowing and afflicted state. ‘Iam 
like a pelican of the wilderness, I am like an owl of the 
desert.” 


And this absence of water was made more impressive by 
contrast with that most singular phenomenon, which we fre- 
quently witnessed —the mirage. The illusion is complete. 
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There stands the limped lake, whose quiet shore we shall soon 
gain. The smooth surface is ruffled by the gentle breeze, 
and the ripples, glittering in the sunbeams, are chasing each 
other across its tranquil bosom. There are the islets sitting 
on the water like contemplative sea-birds. The shores are 
distinctly marked, and occasionally a cooling shade-tree upon 
its margin augments the enticement to hasten on and refresh 
ourselves in such a tempting retreat. It was not till I 
observed that the margin receded as we advanced, — that, 
what a few minutes ago seemed a delightful sheet of water, 
was now only scorching sand under our feet, that reason 
fully resumed her empire, and corrected the hallucination. 
This tantalizing illusion is the peculiar effect of the rays of 
the sun, reflected from the expanse of heated, glittering sand. 

Advancing farther into the desert, the surface of the coun- 
try becomes more irregular, and the scenery, more wild and 
variegated. ‘The clumps of shrubs scattered over the wastes, 
are fewer, but larger, growing apparently without moisture, 
from the vegetative properties of sand and air. As the root 
grows, the frisking wind drifts the sand around it, and it 
becomes the nucleus of a hillock, gradually, in the space of 
a century perhaps, increasing to a mountain, which as slowly 
may be worn away in helping to build up other hills and 
mountains. We were in the heart of the desert, yet the 
scenery was as wild and picturesque as romantic Switzerland. 
Around, and far away in the distance, towering mountains 
of fine, glistening sand in every shape and of all sizes, meet 
the eye. Sometimes they rise up separately, like a smooth 
sugar-loaf; again square corners are formed, and the sand is 
piled up to a point likea pyramid. Sometimes it is wrought 
into mountain-ranges, rising ridge over ridge and peak above 
peak, glittering in the sun like piles of dazzling light. The 
boundaries of the hills and vales, and their curves and lines 
are drawn as with mathematical exactness, and artistic taste. 
Upon the windward side of a ridge or mound, there is occa- 
sionally a beautiful tracery like ripples on the surface of a 
lake. Sometimes it seems like a fine, silken net-work, deli- 
cately wrought, as the adorning which nature gives to the 
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little hills in this barren waste, as a compensation for the 
lack of verdant beauties. The gentle breeze, as if to finish 
their toilet, bears along over them a soft white powder as the 
fleecy cloud sometimes veils the face of the blue sky. And 
these various forms of beauty are all the work of the wind, 
the sand being the only material out of which is constructed 
so unique and picturesque a landscape. Without hammer 
or chisel, or square or compass, it takes down and builds up 
these singular edifices, and is all the while busied in these 
fantastic changes, which it has been carrying on for nearly six 
thousand years. 

We were now in that part of the desert the most infested 
by robbers, and Saturday, the sacred day of our Jewish com- 
panion, was approaching. He had but a single attendant, 
his camel-driver, and he was unarmed. What will he do? 
He will observe his Sabbath, and remaining behind his fellow- 
travellers, will hazard the peril of robbers. On Friday eve- 
ning he made application to me privately to take charge of 
his money and his watch, that if he should meet with rob- 
bers, these might be safe. I complied with his request, tak- 
ing his name and residence, and direction where to leave his 
effects, in case he should not overtake us. The next morn- 
ing, with a little of sadness at leaving him thus alone in the 
desert, but with admiration for his conscientiousness, we pro- 
ceeded on our course, while he walked to and fro, alternately 
reading his Hebrew Bible, and lifting his clasped hands in 
prayer. On the afternoon of the next day, as we were rest- 
ing on our Sabbath at El Arish, he came up with us, refreshed 
by the worship and repose of his. 

El Arish is a fortified town containing about two thousand 
inhabitants. Itis on the Mediterranean, although it has no 
commerce. Nor has it any mechanic arts or manufactures 
or agriculture. The people deal in cattle and camels which 
they rear in the desert, and are the marine carriers across 
this sea of sand. The lineal descendants of the Philistines, 
they are possessed of many of the repulsive traits of their 
warlike ancestors. This was the Botany Bay of the old 
Egyptians, to which place criminals, condemned for capital 
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offences, having first had their noses broken, were trans- 
ported by the Pharaohs. Hence the name El Arish —land 
of broken noses. 

Here are the ruins of a Christian church, which was early 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Here Baldwin IJ., King of 
Jerusalem, died in the midst of his warriors, when on his 
way to the conquest of Egypt. 

Our somewhat spacious tent attracted the notice of the 
Governor, and procured for us a visit from his Excellency 
and suite, which, as it was the Sabbath, only our Roman 
Catholic priest and the German physician were disposed to 
return. He was very social, though not intelligent, being 
unable to read or write. The coffee and tobacco with which 
our dragoman profusely supplied him, introduced us so effec- 
tually to his favor, that, much to our annoyance, he repeat- 
ed his gubernatorial visit in the evening. 

The whole course from this place to Gaza, is replete with 
historic interest from the time of Nebuchadnezzar down to 
Napoleon and Ibrahim Pasha. Near the border line we 
passed two solitary granite columns, the only remains of 
ancient Raphia, where Antiochus the Great and Ptolemy con- 
tended with their trained elephants, for the Empire of the 
East. Here also, it is said, the elders of Israel received the 
daughter of Pharaoh for King Solomon, and conducted her 
to Jerusalem, to add another to his nine hundred wives. 


Crossing the river of Egypt, we entered Palestine at the 
oD d 9 


southern extremity of the rich and beautiful vale of Sharon, 
where still grow the “ rose of Sharon” and the “lily of the 
valley.” 


TeaRS AND SwiEes.—God made both tears and laughter, and 
both for kind purposes; for as laughter enables mirth and surprise 
to breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent itself patiently. 
Tears hinder sorrow from becoming despair and madness, and laugh- 
ter is one of the very privileges of reason being confined to the hu- 
man species. 
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MUSINGS. 


DiseaseF hath laid his withering hand 
Upon this mortal frame of mine: 

Physicians, with their healing wand, 
Can only check the sure decline. 


He long hath kept me lying low, 
But he'll at length his task complete; 
Then Death will give the final blow, 
And lay me prostrate at his feet. 


The grave is waiting to reccive 
This body, when the soul hath fled ; 
But shall { sigh, or weep, or grieve, 
That I must slumber with the dead ? 


The pains of death may be severe, 
The scene of dissolution long ; 
The ties that bind my spirit here 
May prove to be exceeding strong : — 


But Christ hath died as mortals die; 

He hath the sting of Death removed — 
Lain in the grave as mortals lie, 

Its gloom and loneliness hath proved. 


And He hath left the darksome tomb, 
Ascended in the clouds to heaven ; 

I too, shall leave its solemn gloom, 
The promise hath to me been given. 


Come Death! I'll greet thee as a friend, 
And fearless ia the grave will lie, 
And from it with the Lo:d ascend, 
To reign with Him above the sky! 


But if protracted long my s‘ay, 
May I ne’er murmur nor repine, 
But ever, with submission say 
’ v9 


“Thy will be done, O Lord, not mine!” 
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THE FAMILY RELATION. 


BY R. CRAWFORD. 


AFTER years passed in active life, with the best opportuni- 
ties to observe the habits and enjoyments of mankind, I have 
drawn the conclusion, that, as a general thing, the family rela- 
tion is not appreciated as it should be. Of all earthly alli- 
ances, that of husband and wife is the most binding and sacred; 
yet, in passing from house to house, and forming intimate 
acquaintance with the heads of different families, it is no un- 
common thing to find those “ whom God hath joined together,” 
so divided in feelings and sentiments, that where unity, love 
and peace should prevail, are seen discord, contentions and 
consequent unhappiness. Where such is the state of the 
united heads of a family, the whole household is effected by 
it, greatly to its disadvantage: parental and filial obligations 
are not rightly estimated and there is a want of correct man- 
agement and discipline on the part of parents, and of respect 
and obedience on the part of children, which often renders 
one’s stay in that domestic circle any thing but pleasant — 
many times it is even painful to tarry as long as circumstances 
render it necessary. 

But, when families live thus unpleasantly, it must not be 
inferred that there is, of course, an entire absence of love: 
they may possess very strong natural affections, and still act 
without due consideration, from the impulse of the moment, 
and thus, through want of a just appreciation of home, and 
friends bound by kindred ties, and of their relation to, and 
claims upon, each other, for comfort and happiness, form habits, 
the constant practice of which destroys the enjoyment of all 
who assemble beneath the roof of their dwelling. The family 
relation is the arrangement of Providence, and is the greatest 
temporal blessing that God ever conferred upon man; and, 
thanks to His great name, there are families in which the most 
critical observer can discover nothing to prevent him from pro- 
nouncing them “a happy family.” But the numbers of such 
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households are much less than they should be. Would that 
they were far more numerous! 

It is not, however, my design at this time, to dweil upon 
the duties and obligations of husbands and wives, nor on those 
of parents and children; but on the relationship of brother 
and sister, with its attendant obligations and enjoyments. 

How dear, how sweet and strong, and, if properly culti- 
vated how enduring the affection attending the relation of, 
brother and sister; and yet, how little is generally thought of 
this endearing, sacred relationship as long as the family reside 
together and all goes well with each member of the circle! 
All cannot think alike at all times; hence differences of opinion 
frequently arise. These might and ought to exist without 
unhappy results; but human nature is such, that differences 
are not always amicably settled and forgotten: many times 
from very trivial causes, bitter contentions arise, and an un- 
kind feeling is left to rankle in the breast of one or more of 
the fire-side circle, and too often it is cherished there till death. 
Sad, O, how sad the thought, that those so nearly allied to 
each other, should ever become thus alienated, even when 
the causes producing such a result are of an important charac- 
ter! But selfishness and pride are prominent traits in the 
natural heart, and though discipline does much to control 
them, nothing less than the grace of God can subdue them. 
These, with envy and jealousy, kindred traits, cause most of 
the discord in families while they remain together, thus ren- 
dering them regardless of their obligations to each other, and 
causing them to forget that they are dependent, in a great 
measure, upon each other for their welfare and happiness. 
But years disperse the family, and if when separated by time 
and distance these evil traits cease to be cherished, all preju- 
dite will be laid aside and affection will be cultivated — then 
the love of brothers and sisters will be strong, even in extreme 
old age. It sometimes seems that brotherly and sisterly love 
has become extinct in the heart of the aged; but when it has 
been cherished and cultivated, and the fount of affection 
overflows in old age, with all its youthful tenderness, the 
sight is lovely indeed. 
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To every one interested in the present and future well-being 
of his fellow creatures, the fact must appear lamentable, that 
brothers and sisters, while young and in the possession of 
home, health and their attendant blessings, so frequently fail 
to appreciate each other as they ought. Often, there is very 
little fraternal love or sisterly affection exhibited by the “home 
circle,” until it is visited by adversity or death. These fre- 
quently come as if they were sent to cause friends to realize 
their obligations to each other, and the claims that one kin- 
dred spirit has upon the others who dwell beneath that paternal 
roof. ‘* When one of the members suffers, all the other mem- 
bers suffer with it,’ and if there has formerly been a want of 
kindness, sympathy, and affection in the family circle, when 
afflictions visit it, they are rendered more painful by a reprov- 
ing conscience. In this way the dormant tender emotions are 
generally aroused and called into exercise, and indifference 
becomes anxiety. But it very often requires separations by 
distant removals, or by death, to enable those reared at the 
same hearth-stone to place a true estimate upon each other’s 
worth. ‘The enjoyments and benefits attending a highly culti- 
vated kindred love are too sweet, too deep and valuable, to be 
dispensed with. But, “ blessings brighten as they take their 
flight;” and it is difficult to appreciate fully any blessing 
until deprived of it. . 

Brothers, sisters, hasten, before the evil day shall come, 
so to love cach other that affections need not be sent to teach 
you your duties to the dear home-circle. Then, when death 
shall select a victim from your number, conscience cannot 
condemn you, and you may hope finally to escape that dread- 
ful sentence, ‘* Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not!” and 


to hear the welcome plaudit, ‘“* Well done, good and faithful 


servants |” 


There is nothing on earth so beautiful as the household on which 
Christian love forever smiles, and where religion walks, a councellor 
and friend. No cloud can darken it, for its twin stars are centred in 
the soul. No storms can make it tremble, for it has a heavy anchor. 
The home circle, surrounded by such influences, has an antepast of 
the joys of a heavenly home. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THREE WEEKS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


*T pECLARE, I don’t quite like this,” soliloquised Mrs. Wil- 
mer, a wife of three months, as she walked up and down her 
tastefully-furnished parlor, one pleasant summer afternoon. 
She was a little, graceful woman, with a face that owed most 
of its charm to its brightness and vivacity, for though the 
mouth looked like a cleft rose-bud, with a stray sunbeam in its 
heart, and the eyes were blue as the skics that strike out from 
the edges of some May cloud, Marion Wilmer’s face had little 
of bloom or regularity of features. 

She was a warm-hearted, impulsive girl-woman, who loved 
her husband with all that strength and devotion which makes a 
woman cling to a man “ through good and through evil,” sac- 
rificing and suffering for him to the end of her life. 

So Marion Wilmer loved her husband. But she had been 
tenderly cared for, and petted through all her childhood ; she 
was accustomed to receive many sacrifices from, and make few 
for others ; then, like so many, many other characters, full of 
beautiful impulses, her principles had never been highly edu- 
cated, and she was not in thé habit of analyzing her own 
feelings. 

Frederick Wilmer was a proud and happy husband, loving 
his young wife almost to idolatry, and never dreaming that she 
might be at times, a little exacting and selfish in her demands 
on his love. Now it is certain that a heart that has room only 
for one affection cannot be a very large one, and newly mar- 
ried women would do very well to remember this. A wife 
should, of course, have the first place in her’ husband’s heart, 
the chief seat at his table, “the best rooms there, and the 
prettiest furniture ;” but there are guests’ seats, too, and rooms 
beyond, and surely that love which ignores every other tie, de- 
manding all for itself, is self-love, which is selfishness. There 
are other gems besides the diamond; and this may not lose 
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any of its worth or brilliancy because it is set in the midst of 
them. 

There was a shadow on the brow of Mrs. Wilmer, that day, 
as she walked up and down the parlor, with the heavily carved 
sofas on one side, and the crimson-cushioned chairs and marble 
tables on the other. It was the heaviest that had been there 
since that morning when she turned away from the altar with 
Frederick Wilmer, a newly married wife. 

“T think it’s too bad that Charlie Stevens” — continued the 
lady, swinging absently in one hand a locket containing her 
husband’s likeness and hair—‘‘should take up so much of 
Fred’s time. Now, they’ve gone off on this fishing frolic, I 
shan’t see any more of him till night, I’spose. I know Fred’s 
very fond of fishing, and it’s the first time he’s gone since he’s 
been married ; but then, don’t Charles take him once a week 
to the Association, and there’s always something coming on; 
some meeting or supper, or nobody knows what. I think after 
a man’s married, he belongs exclusively to his wife, and that 
his friends should understand this, and let him alone. I can’t 
have others set up their claims to Fred beside mine, that’s cer- 
tain,and I do just wish I could devise something to keep Charles 
Stevens away from me. Fred has me, (bless his beart,) and 
that ought, of course, to satisfy him.” 

She was still for a moment,*but the cloud did not lighten on 
that fair brow, and no smile wavered over the settled lips, or 
in the musing eyes that searched without seeing the figures on 
the Turkey carpet; for pretty Mrs. Wilmer, to speak the plain, 
unvarnished truth, was actually jealous of her husband’s re- 
gard for Charles Stevens; she really believed (why will 
women be so petty and narrow-minded?) that this lessened 
by so much his affection for herself, took away something that 
belonged exclusiyely to herself. 

Now Frederick Wilmer and Charles Stevens had known 
each other from childhood, and there was something beautiful 
in the brotherly attachment that had grown and strengthened 
between them from boyhood. They would “ have gone to the 
world’s end to help each other.” The young merchant had 
been, indeed, under large obligations to Charles Stevens for 
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procuring assistance at an important crisis in his business, 
The friends of both the young men often laughingly protested 
that as they could not marry each other, they would not marry 
at all; but Frederick Wilmer had proven the fallacy of this 
assertion, for the blue eyes of Marion Worth had won a place 
in his heart which his friend had never occupied. 

Charles had congratulated Frederick warmly when he heard 
of the engagement, although it may be the young man con- 
quered a secret pang when he remembered the evenings they 
used to pass together, and thought how seldom Frederick now 
ever spared him one from his betrothed. 

Well, the young people were married, and went to house- 
keeping. Charles was a tolerably frequent guest here, and ad- 
mired Marion greatly ; but that jealousy, how prejudiced, and 
unjust, and evil it makes one. She did not reciprocate this 
feeling. And she ought to have rejoiced greatly over this 
brotherly bond, to have strengthened it by every word and 
deed in her power. But, alas! for our humanity. 

“There, that will be just the thing,” said Mrs. Wilmer, 
swinging her locket and chatelaine vehemently. “T’ll give 
that party next week and not invite him. It'll be a pretty 
strong hint as to my wishes respecting his future relations 
with my husband ; but what'll Fred say? No matter, it'll be 
very casy to make him promise I shall give out all the invita- 
tions, and that he’ll not allude to the party to a human being. 
Then, when he finds Charlie Stevens isn’t here, he’ll certainly 
be surprised, and, of course, he won’t like it; but I guess a 
little of my coaxing will make the matter all right;” and she 
smiled ; but somehow, that smile did not brighten the face of 
Marion Wilmer, as her smiles usually did. 


‘“‘7’m in a prodigious hurry, Stevens, and I can’t stay, indeed 
I can’t, to discuss the matter now;” and the young man hur- 
ried from the desk where Charles Stevens was sitting —for he 
was clerk ina bank. “See here,” the speaker turned round 
sudcenly, “ we'll settle the thing to-night at Wilmer’s. I’ve 
had an invitation, though we’re mere acquaintances, for it’s to 
be a large party, and I’ll see you there, of course.” 
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The young man looked up with a question on his lips, but 
his friend was gone. 

«It must have been an oversight on all sides, or else it’s all 
his wife’s doings,” mused the young clerk, as he dipped his pen 
into the ink and commenced adding up the column of figures 
in the book before him for the tenth time, although the sum in- 
volved no rule but that of simple addition. ‘“ It struck me the 
last time I was there, that the lady was’nt very cordial” — 
his brow lowered. ‘“ Weil, there’s one thing, if they treated 
me to such a marked slight as this, I shan’t trouble them very 
soon again, that’s certain. But then, there’s Fred, it'll go 
hard, oh, so very hard, to give him up! Hang the whole race 
of women, I say! and yet if he deserts me, my best resource, 
I'm thinking, will be to take one of them ‘for better, for 
worse.’ ” 


“ Well, haven’t we had a good time, Fred ?” and the young 
wife threw herself down on a small divan by the side of her 
husband and surveyed, with real pleasure, the disordered par- 
lors and the tables confusedly scattered over with heaps of 
china and glass, and silver, intermixed with broken forms of 
cake, and fruit, and cream. 

“Yes, a most delectable one; and do you know what I 
thought when you stood at the table, Marion?” looking down, 
and smiling with the dark eyes in her face. 

“ No — something I shall like to hear, I know.” 

“That there were a great many lovely women around me, 
but none, after all, who could compare with a certain Marion 
Wilmer.” 

“Oh, Fred! did you think that?” and she looked beautiful 
now, with the smile coming up into her blue eyes, and the 
blush into her fair cheeks. 

“JT did, most assuredly, dear. But’’—abruptly changing 
the subject —“ it’s very strange Charlie Stevens wasn’t here 
to-night. 1 missed the old fellow all the time; perhaps he’s 
ill. I must go round to the bank to-morrow morning and see 
what the matter can be.” 


Marion blushed again — not from pleasure, this time, and for 
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a moment she wished that she had asked her husband’s friend 
to the party; but the truth must come out now. “Fred, you 
remember you told me I might give out all the invitations to 
this party ?” 

wT.” 

“Well, I didn’t invite Charles Stevens.”’ 

“Pidn’t invite him, Marion!” in a tone between surprise 
and displeasure. What in the world prevented you ?” 

“ Because — because — Fred, I don’t like him as well as you 
do. He comes here, and takes you away from me every few 
evenings, and seems to consider his claims greater than my 
own.” 

Frederick gave a significant whistle. 

‘** No don’t look so cross, Fred,” pleaded the wife, laying her 
hand on her husband’s shoulder. 

“ Marion, I would not have had you done this thing for a 
thousand parties,” he said, sternly. ‘Charlie Stevens is a 
true friend to me — would go further to serve me than all the 
people together who were here to-night.” 

This praise was not pleasant to the young wife. A little 
frown gathered over her face. “I think you set quite too 
much store by this friend of yours,” she said. “I can’t for 
my part see in what his great merit or attractions consist.” 

“In his noble soul and his warm heart, Marion. I must call 
upon him to-morrow, and make up this matter, somehow. It'll 
be a disagreeable business, though.” 

Marion burst into tears. ‘ And make your wife ridiculous 
by throwing the blame on her? I would not have believed you 
would do this, Fred, even for Charles Stevens’ sake.” 

Kier tears softencd the young husband at once, and he was 
ready to promise almost anything to call back the old smiles to 
that bright face ; then he saw clearly that he could not apolo- 
gize to his friend without implicating Marion, and he finally 
concluded to let the matter drop, hoping that Charlie would 
hear nothing about the party; and so Marion Wilmer had tri- 
umphed ; with her woman’s arts and tears, she had come be- 
tween her husband and the best friend he had on earth. How 
many a wife has done this thing! 
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Frederick Wilmer and Charles Stevens did not meet for sev- 
eral days after this; and when the former called to invite 
his friend to dine with him, he felt at once that he was no 
longer the Charles Stevens of the old time. He talked and 
joked after the old fashion, and said the old words, but his 
manner and even his very smile had lost their old heartiness ; 
and Frederick felt it all. 

Men have not the tact of women in making graceful apolo- 
gies, or getting out of an awkward dilemma. The young mer- 
chant had it several times at “his tongue’s end” to allude to 
the party, and apologize in some way for the inadvertency on 
his part. But he could not implicate Marion, and he was too 
conscientious to tell a falsehood. So they parted, and Charles 
Stevens did not come to dinner, because an imperative engage- 
ment prevented, and after this Marion had Frederick all the 
evenings to herself. 





“T’m very sorry you can’t go, Marion, but I’ll run down and 
tell them not to wait for me, as I shan’t leave you alone.” 

“Yes, you will, Fred,” answered Marion, lifting her head 
from the pillow, and faintly smiling; “I shall sleep until you 
return, so your being here will do me no good — kiss me now 
and run off.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer had ridden down with a large party to 
the shore that day; but she had been taken ill with a severe 
headache, to which she was subject, and obliged to keep her 
chamber, in the hotel, while the rest of the party were prepar- 
ing to go off on a sailing excursion. 

“ Well, then, if you insist upon my going, good bye ;” and 
Frederick Wilmer laid back the uplifted hand very tenderly on 
the pillow, and left his young wife to that best physician of 
head and heart aches, sleep. 

When the young man reached the shore, he found a large 
addition had just been made to the party, and of this latter 
number his friend, Charles Stevens. They met cordially, of 
course, with mutual expression of surprise and pleasure, which 
were interrupted by the hurried preparations to embark. 

The sailboat was not large, and when all the ladies were 

18 
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seated, the boatmen thought it unsafe to put off with so large a 
company ; so some half-dozen of the gentlemen volunteered to 
take a small boat that lay tied to the shore near them, and 
among these were Charles Stevens and Frederick Wilmer. 

It was a beautiful day, as those two boats swept from jthe 
shore, the one riding the waves with her white sails leapiyg to 
the wind, and her green sides breasting the blue watérs, as 
though she knew and rejoiced in the world of proud manhood 
and womanly loveliness she carried with her. 

The other boat was a diminutive little affair, quite filled by 
the six gentlemen on board of her, who waved their hats to 
the ladies, and plied their oars right bravely, as they followed 
in the wake of the others. 

The afternoon wore brightly on ; but, at last the wind sprang 
up and strengthed, and thick black clouds began to pile them- 
selves in the sky. The two boats had separated long before 
this ; but now both were turned homeward. Fiercer and fiercer 
stormed the wind, hurling the waves up madly, and the boats, 
now far apart, recked and quivered as they ploughed through 
the white foam. 

Frederick Wilmer and Charles Stevens were the only two 
on board the smaller boat who understood perfectly how to 
manage her, and she was by no means well constructed to ride 
against the wind. Two of the gentlemen thoughtlessly at 
tempted to rise, grew dizzy, lost their equilibrium, and in at 
tempting to regain it, fell to one side, nearly capsizing the boat. 
In Fred’s alarm the oar fell from his hand into the sea; he 
leaned over, making a quick, blind motion te secure it once 
more — the boat dipped again, and this time when she righted, 
Frederick Wilmer was in the sea. 

He was not an expert swimmer, and after battling a moment 
with those wild waves he went down, and there was none to 
save him. 

The men in the boat sat horror-bound. None of them ex- 
cept Charles Stevens could swim well, and the shore was far 
off ; it would have been certain death to have committed them- 
selves to the waves. 

Frederick Wilmer rose again; and Charles Stevens saw that 


re) 
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wild, white uplifted face — the face that had beamed up along 
his path, from boy into manhood — and his heart stood still for 
pity. 

A moment more and he had thrown down the oar, and 
sprung into the waves. He clutched the young merchant by 
his long hair, and beat out for the shore. It was a terrible 
struggle for life. Frederick was completely exhausted, and 
soon little more than a dead weight upon his friend; but cour- 
age and skill triumphed at last, and with great exertion 
Charles Stevens drew his friend upon the shore. 

“My husband, my husband! is he drowned?” White as 
the dead were Marion Wilmer’s lips, as she asked this ques- 
tion, while she stood upon the wet sands, with the wind and 
the rain beating through her long, unbound hair. 

The storm had roused her from her sleep, and she had 
rushed out on the piazza, straining her eyes for the large ves- 
sel which was not in sight, and in which she fully believed her 
husband had sailed with the party. She observed the smaller 
boat, and thought it was filled by a company of fishermen, who 


would understand managing it well enough. But her eyes 
were bent in another direction, and it was not until the swim- 
mers nearly reached the shore, that they attracted their at- 
tention. 


Suddenly a change came over her face. She grasped the 
railing of the piazza, and gazed with distended eyes and quiv- 
ering lips on the two heads, that one moment rose, and the 
next were buried under the spray. 

It was some distance to the shore, and the young men 
reached it before she did, though she rushed almost like a 
spirit over the sharp rocks and wet sands. 

“ No, he’ll revive soon, don’t be alarmed,’”’ Charles Stevens 
answered the frightened wife, and then fell down on the ground, 
overcome by his long struggle with the waves. 

There was help at hand, and the two men were conveyed to 
the hotel, and in a short time,both were restored to conscious- 


hess, to learn that the storm had abated, and both the boats 
after imminent peril reached the shore. 
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It was evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer, with Charles 
Stevens, sat together in one of the chambers of the hotel. 

“Charles, my dear old fellow, to think I owe my life to 
you!” said the young merchant, lifting up his pale face from 
the hand that rested on the arm of his chair, for he had not 
yet regained his strength. ‘There are debts too great for a 
man to cancel; there is a gratitude too deep for words. Char- 
lie, what shall J say to you?” 

“Nothing at all, Fred. It is enough of reward to me to 
think that I saved you.” 

“And to-night if it were not for you, Charles, (she had never 
called him Charles before,) instead of sitting here by Fred’s 
side, a happy, happy wife, I should have been »” the lady 
could not finish the sentence, for the tears that sprung up from 
her heart into her eyes— those eyes that bent down on the 
young man, from their blue depths, a glance of gratitude, that 
he thought repaid him fully for all he had done, 

He smiled lightly. ‘“ You would have made a charming 
widow, certainly, Mrs. Wilmer; but, notwithstanding, I had 
rather see you a loving wife.” 

And then the memory of their recent neglect of Charles 
Stevens smote the heart of both husband and wife; but Marion 
felt it far more keenly of the two. She was an impulsive little 
woman, and in her gratitude for the life more precious than her 
own, which he had saved, her pride entirely vanished, and she 
determined to confess the wrong she had done the preserver of 
her husband. 

“JT am very much ashamed of it, but I can’t keep it back 
now,” she said, turning round her tearful face, and flashing up 
through it her smiles on the young man; “but I was really 
jealous of you, Charles, and—and when I gave my last party, 
] just didn’t invite you, because I thought my husband would 
care less for me, if he loved you so much. It was very, 
very wicked, and how God has punished me for this feeling; 
but still if you knew what a young wife’s tenderness is for her 
husband, you would not find it so hard to—to do what, with 
these tears of penitence and shame I ask you now — forgive 
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“To be sure I will,” answered the hearty tones of Charles 
Stevens, as he lifted the little hand Marion Wilmer had lain 
on his own to his lips. “ We will never speak of it any 
more.” 

And then Frederick Wilmer rose and stepped toward him. 
He took the hand of his wife and the hand of Charles Stevens 
and clasped them both together. ‘‘ We have been brothers all 
our lives, Charlie,” he said, “and it is now right I should 
bring you a sister. It is the best, the only reward that I can 
bring you.” 

And Charles Stevens drew his arm around Marion Wilmer. 
“ Marion, my sister! ” 

“ Charles, my brother 
tween them. 

“And now you may take Fred to the club, and the associa- 
tion, and to all the fishing and hunting frolics in Christendom, 
for all I shall care,” laughed Marion. 

“ Look here, I don’t know but what the tables will be turned, 


!” and so there was “peace” be- 


and I shall be jealous of you, Charlie, Marion is so willing to 
turn me off.” 


Mrs. Wilmer clapped her hands in her own dainty, graceful 
fashion, and laughed a laugh so full, and sweet, and frolicsome, 
that both the listeners could not choose but join in it. 

But Marion’s bright face grew sober again, as she said, “ I 
shall never forget the lesson which the last three weeks have 
taught me.” 

And she did not ; she was never jealous of Charles Stevens 
again.— Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


Atways Reapy.—Our breath is in our nostrils; we know 
not what a day or an hour may bring forth. The proper method 
for preparation for death is a life of faith in Christ, and a hear- 
ty and faithful discharge of every duty. Such cannot be taken 
unawares ; they have living grace and they will have dying 
grace whenever they shall needit. ‘ As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.’ They have strength in life to live to God, and in 
death to die to him. 
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GIVING PRESENTS TO CHILDREN. 


BY REV. WM. M,. THAYER. 


Nor long since we called upon a family and found the father 
and mother somewhat troubled about the present of a tin 
sword to their little son. It came from a very honorable and 
respected person, whose kindness they fully appreciated ; but 
they believed that such toys appealed to the baser passions 
of the heart, and ought not to be tolerated. The child valued 
the gift highly, and flourished the weapon with the air of a 
young hero. His deep interest in the toy made the parents 
still more solicitous. 

In two other instances we remember to have heard similar 
complaints by parents. In one case, a box of ninepins was 
the present; in another, “The Battle of Alma.” It was 
feared by them that the ninepins might beget a love for gam- 
ing; and the representation of a battle-scene develop the 
spirit of warfare. They were gratified that notice was thus 
taken of their children ; but would have been better pleased 
with some other gift, though it cost not half so much. They 
hoped the time would come when givers of presents would 
have as much regard for the good as for the pleasure of the 
child. 

These facts relate to a prevalent evil’ Hundreds of parents 
have experienced similar trials. It is a delicate matter to 
express dissatisfaction with a gift that is made from motives 
of love and friendship. The child cannot understand why the 
present is not a proper one: besides, the parents can hardly 
venture to show him that it is an improper token. Hence, 
there are few things that oppose more insuperable difficulties 
to the efforts of considerate parents to train their children cor- 
rectly, than this kind of gift-making. 

It is plainly the duty of all persons, who purpose to give 
presents to the young, to consult the good more than the pleas- 
ure of the recipients. The most attractive article, if it 
tends to develop evil propensities, should be sacrificed for one 
far less inviting. It is morally wrong and wicked, to perplex 
parents in their difficult work of educating sons and daughters 
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for usefulness od God. "Besides, the on aiid and all 
other markets, are well supplied with unexceptionable articles, 
so that no excuse for giving improper tokens can be offered on 
this score. Books are always at hand ; and they are the very 
best presents for children. They are both pleasing and ele- 
vating. A good book is a good companion, and one whose 
salutary influence will never die. 

No one would think of teaching a child that gaming is an 
innocent amusement. Is it not equally inexcusable to teach him 
the same thing by the gift of a toy that may nurture the love 
of gaming? It is no relief toa parent to know that his son 
acquired his evil habits only by intercourse with a toy, in early 
life. He would just as lief that a person would pour perni- 
cious sentiments into his child’s ear, as to embody the same 
in a present to him. 


HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


What is home without a mother ? 

W hat are all these jovs we meet ? 

When her loving smiles no longer 

Greet the coming of our feet ; 

The days seem long, the nights are drear, 
And time rolls slowly on; 

And O! how few are childhood’s pleasures, 
When her gentle care is gone. 


Things we prize are first to vanish ; 
Hearts we love to pass away ; 

And how soon, even in our childhood, 
We behold her turning gray. 

Her eye grows dim, her step is slow, 
Her jovs of earth are passed 

And before we learn to know her, 
She hath breathed on earth her last. 


Other hearts may have their sorrows ; 
Griets that quickly die away ; 

But a mother lost in childhood, 
Grieves the heart from day to day. 
We miss her kind and willing hand, 
Her fond and earnest care— 

And QO! how drear is life around us, 
What is home withou: a mother ? 
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DEDICATION OF THE GOLDEN IDOL ON THE PLAIN 
OF DURA. 


Or all the ancient cities, Babylon was the most gorgeous 
in magnificence and splendor. Thebes may have exceeded it 
in massive temples and towers; Tyre, the queen of the sea, 
whose merchants were princes and her trafficers the honorable 
of the earth, may have surpassed it as a mart of commerce; 
Athens excelled it in the simple and intellectual purity of its 
sculpture, painting and architecture; and Rome, proud mis- 
tress of the world, showed more of the stern and iron strength 
of military power: but for gorgeousness, magnificence, Babylon 
was “ the golden city,” so styled by the voice of inspiration— 
“the glory of kingdoms,” “the beauty of the Chaldees’ ex- 
cellency,” “a golden cup in the hand of the Lord,” “the 
lady of kingdoms,” “the praise of the whole earth,” “a 
tree of such luxuriant branch and verdant leaf, that not any 
tree in the garden of God was like unto her in her beauty.” 
Babylon was the golden head of the image seen in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision, the brightest and most glorious of all the 
kingdoms represented by the symbol. Her king is styled 
“the king of kings,” “ the mighty one of the heathen,” “ the 
hammer of the whole earth,” to whom ‘ God had given power 
over all flesh, and over all the beasts of the field.” He was 
a splendid despot —“ all people, nations, and languages trem- 
bled and feared before him; whom he would he slew; and 
whom he would he kept alive ; and whom he would he set up ; 
and whom he would he put down.” The spoils of conquered 
cities and provinces garnished his capital, and his palaces 
were rich “in barbaric gold and pearl.” His princes were 
arrayed in purple and precious stones, and his countless armies 
shone in all that wild and gay coloring, which is found alone 
in an oriental clime, under a sway of half-civilized despotism. 
Astrology and sorcery, those mystic sciences so fascinating 
to rude and uncultivated minds, and not without charm to the 
more intelligent, were the chief study of the magi, who sur- 
rounded the court; and the Chaldean sooth-sayers mingled 
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with the sovereigns and princes of Babylon, in the festal scenes 
and worship, boldly interpreting dreams, and muttering pre- 
dictions and omens, to which the blind credulity of the age 
gave a ready ear. Of all this pompous array the monarch 
was the central sun, around whom all worshipped his throne, 
resplendent with gold and precious stones—his royal robe 
of Tyrian purple —his sceptre the rod of dominion to the 
countless tribes of many tongues, subjects and tributaries of 
his vast empire. It was the perfection of human pomp and 
grandeur, the gorgeous magnificence of Oriental despotism. 

Under this mighty rod of Jehovah, Judea had been smitten 
and Jerusalem burned with fire. For her sins, the city of 
David had been given a prey to the spoiler; her princes slain; 
her sons and daughters sold into captivity. Of the more 
noble among these, “of the king’s seed, and of the princes, 
children in whom was no blemish, but well-favored and skilful 
in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge and understanding 
and sciences,” the despotic monarch ordered a selection to 
be made, that they might be trained to grace his court, as 
attendants in the palace. Among these, the most distinguished 
were four of the children of Judah, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael 
and Asariah. These were eminent for knowledge and picty ; 
and, amid all the seductions of an idolatrous court, clave 
fast to the true religion. As they remembered God, so God 
remembered them, and gave them “knowledge and skill in 
all learning and wisdom. So that among them all was found 
none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and Asariah: therefore 
stood they before the king. And in all matters of wisdom 
and understanding that the king required of them, he found 
them ten times better than all the magicians and astrologers 
that were in all his realm.” Daniel, especially, had under- 
standing in all visions and dreams, and having, in the second 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, interpreted a dream, after 
recalling it to the king’s memory, when it had gone from him— 
which none of the magicians, or astrologers, or Chaldeans 
could do— was made ruler over the whole province of Baby_ 
lon, and chief of the governors over all the wise men of the 
kingdom. At his request, his three companions were set over 
the affairs of the province of Babylon. 
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Babylon attained its highest pinnacle of glory under the 


reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who was its ablest and most pros- 
perous monarch. He swept over the Eastern world in rapid 
conquests, and gathered from every land the spoils of victory 
to deck and beautify the city of his kingdom, already profusely 
adorued by the wealth and taste of his predecessors. ‘Tyre, 
situated at the entry of the sca, a merchant of the people of 
many lands, the mart of ancient commerce, rich in purple, 
silks, gold, precious stones and all merchandise, fell before his 
conquering sword, and her abundant wealth poured into Baby- 
lon. Egypt felt his mighty hand, and the treasures of Zoan 
were brought to adorn and enrich his capital. Judea and 
Jerusalem were his tributaries, and their gold and silver 
increased his vast stores of wealth, all which he spent lavishly 
in enlarging and beautifying “the house of the kingdoms,” 
till it glittered in golden palaces and temples, and shone re- 
splendent the proud capital of the Eastern world, whose con- 
quered nations poured their riches and treasures into it. The 
king himself was a splendid specimen of the oriental despot— 
brave, haughty, fond of pomp and power, of quick and gen- 
erous impulses when pleased, but stern and vindictive in the 
moment of initiated passion. Accustomed to have every word 
from his lips received as law, he was prompt in decision, and 
energetic in action. Impatient of contradiction, he demanded 
implicit deference to his will, unhesitating obedience to his 
command. This history is remarkable in strange incidents 
and supernatural visions. Doubtless he partook largely of the 
spirit of his age and nation, and searched eagerly into dreams 
and omens, and the interpretation of dreams. Hence God, who 
held him as “the rod of his anger, and the staff of his indig- 
nation against Tyre, Egypt and Jerusalem,” by visions of the 
night, communicated to him what should come to pass here- 
after. These dreams he called the wise men of Chaldea to 
interpret, but their sagacity failed—the interpretation was not 
with them. Hence he called on Daniel, who, by wisdom im- 
parted from above, unfolded the mystery, giving both the 
dream and the interpretation thereof. By this providential 
arrangement, the monarch was brought into intimate connec- 
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tion with pious Jews, and an impression, for a time at least, 
made upon his mind, that led him to declare publicly “ the 
God of Daniel to be the God of gods, and a Lord of kings, 
and a revealer of secrets.” At the same time he was evidently 
an idolator at heart; for, in the next recorded scene of his 
life, he sought to make all the people of his kingdom bow 
in idolatrous worship before a huge golden image he erected 
in the plain of Dura. Afterward he had a vision of his own 
fall and degradation, “for the haughtiness of his pride, and 
because he gave not God the glory.” In fulfilment of the 
vision, he was driven from his palace and kingdom, and his 
reason dethroned. Being again restored to power, he hum- 
bled himself, “and praised, and extolled, and honored the 
King of heaven, whose works are truth, and all his ways judg- 
ment.”” Whether this was a real, hearty, permanent recogni- 
tion of the true God, we cannot say, for here the remarkable 
record closes. These incidents, however, serve to illustrate the 
character of the monarch, and show how the light and the dark- 
ness alternated in his mind; how, at one time, under quick 
jmpulses, stirred by remarkable revelations of God’s power, 
he acknowledged the might and glory of Jehovah — and anon, 
swollen with pride, he sought to bend all his subjects to idola- 
try, and make his single will the law of conscience and of 
worship to all the people of his realm. 

Nebuchadnezzar was now in the full tide of prosperity, and 
he loved to make lavish display of his wealth and greatness 
He, therefore, out of his accumulated treasures, the gathered 
spoils of many kingdoms, caused to be made a gigantic, golden 
image, three-score cubits in height, and six cubits in breadth. 
This splendid idol he erected on the plain of Dura, in the 
province of Babylon, and appointed a day for its dedication 
with pompous rites, and an imposing array of that wild, gor- 
geous magnificence in which he delighted. The appointed 
day came, and from all the tribes and tongues of his widely 
extended provinces mustered the princes and mighty men, in 
their varied, picturesque costumes of scarlet, purple and gold, 
with gay banners floating on the air and notes of liquid music 
from sweet-toned instruments, and jewelled armor glittering 
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in the sun — a vast company arrayed in bright and sunny col- 
ors of every hue, such as can be gathered only in the oriental 
despotisms, where the semi-barbarian chiefs and their followers 
delight in floating robes of rainbow dyes, and every lance 
tosses its gay pennon to the breeze. Babylon opened wide its 
brazen gates, resplendent as burnished gold in the morning 
sun, and the princes, and priests, and magicians in their cost- 
liest dress, studded with jewels and precious stones — the 
armed cohorts, “* gleaming in purple and gold’ — the players 
on instruments, “ discoursing all the while sweet music,” and 
unnumbered masses of every rank in gala attire, sallied out, 
covering the wide plain with flowing beauty and animated 
life. In the midst of all, rode the royal monarch, in regal 
dress, and jewelled sceptre and crown, in all the dazzling 
pomp of the conquering despot. Earth perhaps never saw a 
scene so wonderful and gorgeous —so rich a display of all 
the varied hues and forms of grandeur and beauty, which 
power and wealth can create. All was designed to mark the 
triumph of idolatry. 

The haughty monarch, having reached his appointed place 
by the golden image, paused, and cast his searching glance 
over the multitude. Every knee did him homage — every ear 
waited his word. He nodded, and the waiting herald, obe- 
dient to the sign, proclaimed aloud the imperial mandate : — 
* To you it is commanded, O people, nations and languages, 
that, at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of music, ye fall 
down and worship the golden image that the King: Nebuchad- 
nezzar hath set up; and whoso falleth not down and worship- 
peth, shall, the same hour, be cast into the midst of a burn- 
ing, fiery furnace.” 

The imposing rights began. Around the tall, golden image, 
glistening in the sunlight as arrayed in the sun’s own beams, 
priests in flowing robes waved costly oblations, and sweet 
incense of the precious spices of Sheka, whose delicious per- 
fume breathed on the air as the odor of flowers, and banners 
and pennons waved over the wide plain — when, suddenly, at 
a nod frem the monarch, a thousand instruments of music 
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awoke to melodious strains, rising and floating far away on the 
calm, tranquil air, till they caught the ear of the most dis- 
tant tribe among that countless multitude. At the sound, the 


imperial despot reverently bowed his sceptre, and cast himself 
prostrate in lowly obeisance before the costly idol. Every 


banner and pennon was downward bent, and that, all that 
mighty mass of men prostrated themselves to the earth in 
humble adoration. Of all those proud and princely nobles, 
those brave and fearless warriors, those cunning and wise 
magicians, and of all that assembled company of tongues and 
nations, but there stood erect— three young men, in the garb 
of king’s counsellors. They were captive Jews, whom the 
monarch, in a moment of generous impulse, had raised to 
honorable distinction, and made rulers over the favorite pro- 
vince of Babylon. Worshippers of the true God, they bade 
defiance to the king’s commandment, and, unawed by the ter- 
rors of the fiery furnace, would not bow the knee in idolatrous 
worship. They made no Jeagued opposition to government, 
nor sought, nor desired to kindle the flames of sedition, but 
alone, in their own conscience and in their own person, calmly 
refused to do contrary to God and io duty. 

There were enough among the fawning courtiers and syco- 
phants about the court, whose envy had been stirred by the 
devotion of these sons of captivity, to bear tidings of their dis- 
obedience to the king. In the hour of his pride, when his 
heart was flushed with the homage rendered to his word by 
the mighty masses around him, the whisper came to his ear 
that certain alien Jews, favored by his all-powerful patronage, 
had boldly refused to do homage before his idol. The despotic 
passions awoke all uncontrolled in his breast, and he angrily 
commanded the men to be brought before him. Stern and 
brief were his words, which breathed the haughtiness of one 
who felt himself born to command, and to whose will reason 
and conscience alike must bow. “Is it true, O Shadrach, Me 
shach and Abednego — do ye not serve my gods, nor worship 
the golden image I have set up?” He then gave them the 
alternative — to render the demanded homage to the golden 
image, or to be hurled into the burning, fiery furnace; and 
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haughtily added, with the blasphemous presumption of a proud 
idolator, ‘*and who is the God that shall deliver you out ot 
my hand?” Calmly but fearlessly replied the young men to 
the enraged despot. Committing themselves in strong faith 
to God, they unhesitatingly refused obedience to his command, 
Nor wrath of the king, nor fiery furnace could * shake their 
steadfast resolve.” The monarch heard, and his vindictive 
hate was stirred, and his countenance paled in wrath. What 
knew or cared he for rights of conscience? Who of all the 
princes of Babylon might dare oppose his will or brave his 
power? much less the captives, spared by his sword, and raised 
to honor by his smile! 

Quick he spake and urgent, bidding the fires kindled, and 
the furnace heated seven times hotter than usual. Impatient 
he waited, and called the mightiest of his soldiery to bind the 
three Jews hand and foot, and hurl them, thus fettered and 
helpless, into the fierce flames. So impatient was his wrath, 
that the servants who hasted to do his bidding, were them- 
selves consumed by the exceeding heat of the furnace. 

Idolatry now seemed triumphant. Despotic wrath had 
done its worst, and its helpless victims fell down bound into 
the midsf of the burning fiery furnace. The fires crackled 
and roared around them, wrapping them in sheets of flame — 
by whose intense heat their bonds were consumed, but they 
themselves were unscathed. Unscorched in persons or gar- 
ments they stood erect like the bush Moses saw encireled with 
flame, but unconsumed. And lo! another form appears with 
them of such wonderful majesty and beauty, as marks him, 
though in human likeness, divine, the Son of God. Him the 
fiery element acknowledges master, and dared not touch his 
sacred person ; and shiclded by his presence, the captive Jews 
stood unhurt and unbound in the midst of the scorching 
flame. 

The wrathful king sat by, and watched the execution of his 
sentence. Suddenly he started, and cries astonished to his 
counsellors, “ Did we not cast three men bound into the midst 
of the fire?” They instantly replied, True O! king. “ But,” 
said he, “lo! I see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
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the fire, and they have no hurt, and the form of the fourth is 
like the Son of God.” Well might’ the proud monarch be 
startled, for never in his wonderful night visions had been re- 
vealed a scene more wonderful — never had a fuller, clearer 
display of Jehovah’s power passed before his eye. In a mo- 
ment of impulsive feeling, characteristic of the man, his stern 
hate passed away, and his spirit was awed by the manifest 
presence of the true God. Rushing hastily forward, he came 
near the mouth of the furnace, and cried to Shadrach and his 
companions, “ Ye servants of the most high God come forth 
and come hither.” Before all that mighty array of the pomp 
and power of Babylon, in presence of the idol they had re- 
fused to worship, they came forth and stood before the king. 
“And the princes, governors, and captains, and the king’s’ 


counsellors, being gathered together, saw these men, upon 


whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their 
head singed, neither were their coats changed, nor the smell 
of fire had passed upon them. Then Nebuchadnezzar spake 
and said, Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, who has sent his angel, and delivered his servants 
who trusted in him, and have changed the king’s word, and 
yielded their bodies, that they might ot serve nor worship any 
God but their own God. Therefore I make a decree, That 
every people, nation and language, which speak anything amiss 
against the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, shall be 
cut in pieces, aud their houses shall be made a dunghill: be- 
cause there is no other God that can deliver after this sort.” 

Thus did Jehovah vindicate his glory before the most pom. 
pous and imposing array of idolatrous worship Babylon could 
make: and deliver his humble worshippers from the furnace 
heated seven times hotter than usual, by the haughty and 
wrathful king. So that the proud monarch, “ the mighty one 
of the heathen,’ before all his assembled potentates and 
powers, and at the foot of the costliest shrine ever reared to 
idol worship, did homage to the true God. 

The dedication of the golden image of Dura closed with the 
public recognition of Jehovah as above all gods. Contempt 
was poured on the costly idol. The Lord alone was exalted 
in that day. 
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AN UNHAPPY “ PLEASE.” 


BY 8. A. B. C, 


“ Sister, please give me my book.” Did Eliza feel happy 
when she asked the return of her borrowed book? Not at all. 
She had returned from school weary and fretful; and although 
she had been instructed to say please, if she wanted a favor, 
yet the request was made in so unlady like a mood, as to con- 
trast strangely with the true meaning of the beautiful word 
please. The force of habit constrained her to say please, while 
her spirit was supremely selfish. 


Kind words, like every other good thing, may be abused. 
Children, as well as older people, should remember that it is 
not enevgh to speak kind words. A kind spirit must be man- 
ifested, else the words avail nothing. The Lord looketh at the 
heart, and knoweth what feelings prompt us when we speak. 
We may deceive all others around us except the Lord. 


Trust IN Provipence. — Dr. Leonard Woods was going to 
Hartford, years ago, to preach the ordination sermon of Mr. 
(now Dr.) Hawes. When he reached the Connecticut River, 
the bridge had been carried away by a freshet, and the river 
was full of floating ice: He walked to the edge of the river, 
and ascertained that the boatman would attempt to take him 
across. Then he went to a house which stood near by, knock- 
ed at the door, and asked the privilege of a retired room for a 
short time. There he kneeled down and sought direction 
from God, concerning his duty, committed to God, himself, 
his wife and children, and then returning to the river, he 
crossed in safety —Dr. Sprague’s Annals. 


Best Tunes to Give.—The best thing to give to your enemy is 
forgiveness ; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your heart ; to 
a child a good example; to a father deference ; to your mother, con- 
duct that will make her proud of you ; to yourself, respect ; to all men 
charity. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE. 


BY REV. H. DANIEL, 


WaatevER definition of beauty we may adopt, the fact of 
its existence will not be questioned. It greets us on every 
hand, more abundantly disclosed, indeed, to the cultivated and 
observing eye, yet visible, also, to the most superficial and 
heedless. Physical beauty, of which alone we now speak, 
abounds in every department of nature. In the animal king- 
dom, for instance, what graceful form and proportion, what 
richness and delicacy of color, what sweetness of sound! It 
was not mere utility which made the humming-bird that flies 
around our door, or the bobolink pouring out melody as he 
wings his way over the meadow. “ In the commonest human 
face,” says an artist, “ there is more beauty than Raphael will 
take away with him.” The eye is not only an admirable con- 
trivance for conveying images of external objects to the mind, 
but, in its form, colors, and varying expression, is in itself 
beautiful. Can anything surpass the tints of an insect’s wing, 
whether viewed by the naked eye or through the lenses of a 
microscope. If we descend into the region of animalcules, 
the minutest living objects examined by the most powerful in- 
strume:.ts, we find that they exhibit the greatest perfection 
and finish. Indeed, it seems as though the Creator had pur- 
posely drawn a veil between the common eye and some of the 
finest specimens of his handiwork in order to surprise or stim- 
ulate investigation or science. 

The revolving seasons have many pleasing aspects. Spring 
scatters the Hepatica and Anemone on the hillside, tinges the 
meadow with green, breathes on trees and shrubs and bids 
them revive, and awakes the song of birds. Summer fills the 
air with fragrance and music, robes the forest in deep rich foli- 
age, supplies man with fair and invigorating fruits, and decks 
his fields with the tokens of a coming harvest. She brings 
us cool and dewy mornings, long twilight evening airs, reso- 
nant with the chirp of insects, the peal of distant bells, and 
the murmur of leaves and streams. She brings that 
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which poetry feels, though chemistry cannot discover, it brings 
skies of tropical richness and splendor, clouds and refreshing 
rain. Autumn comes laden with ruddy fruit and golden grain. 
She decks the hills with variegated banners, and over all casts 
a thin, azure haze, softening the rugged outlines of the land- 
scape, suffusing every object with a dreamy spell which wraps 
the beholder in an Elysium of delight. And last in the train, 
Winter, spreading his white mantle over the earth, hanging 
crystal pendants on tree and shrub, purifying the atmosphere, 
giving the sky a deeper blue, and the stars an intenser lustre, 
filling the northern air with Auroral coruscations, and compell- 
ing the coldest heart to exclaim, “‘ God hath made everything 
beautiful in its time!” 

Sut is the world, indeed, one wide, unvarying scene of 
beauty? There are exceptions, certainly, to this general fact. 
In the animal and vegetable kingdoms, there are imperfect de 
velopments and even deformities. There are thorns and poi- 
sons as well as flowers and wholesome fruits. Barren deserts, 
vast marshes, and rocky wastes abound as well as fertile plains 
and blooming gardens. Tempests howl through the sky, the 
lightning smites the earth, volcanoes and earthquakes rend its 
bosom. Does not this mixed state of things indicate that 
something has happened to the earth since its creation? May 
it not be that the natural world sympathizes with its chief in- 
habitant and lord, bearing part of the woe which has fallen 
upon him ¢ 

“Q, earth! dost thou, too, sorrow for the past 
Like man thy offspring P ? ’ . 
’ . " Dost thou wail 
For that fair age which the poets tell, 
Ere yet the winds grew keen with frosts, or fire 
Fell with the rains, or sported from the hills, 
To blast thy greenness ?” 


But without pursuing this inquiry, it is obvious that the 
world is full of beauty ; it surrounds man with a continual 
presence, and addresses his soul through every possible avenue. 
What, now is the-meaning of this beauty? It is not here by 
accident. The machinery of the universe might have been 
firmly constructed, and its parts closely fitted and properly 
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lubricated, without being adorned with tracery, and set with 
gems. Why, then, did the Creator superadd the ornamental 
to the useful? We answer—why should he have done other- 
wise? It is hardly conceivable that the Divine Intelligence 
should manifest itself spontaneously in the way of deformity 
and ugliness. On the contrary, it seems proper to suppose that 
God made the world beautiful, because, in giving visible ex- 
pression to the thoughts of his own perfect mind, he could not 
embody them otherwise than in forms of beauty. 

Moreover, the earth so made contributes to the Divine hap- 
piness. Tell us not that the Almighty takes no pleasure in 
that on whose adornment he has lavished so much care, and 
which his own lips have pronounced “very good.” The earth 
was not made solely for man’s enjoyment; else, what means the 
thousand, thousand flowers which. bloom and shed their fra- 
grance amid untrodden forests and on inaccessible mountains ? 
What mean the uncounted gems and precious stones which lie 
undiscovered on the bottom of the ocean, and in the bowels of 
the earth? Untold wonders lay open to the Divine eye before 
the invention of the microscope, and doubtless still greater 
remain undiscovered, which no perfection of human instruments 
will ever enable man to behold. The Infinite mind sees ail 
these things at onee, the vast and the minute, and finds happi- 
ness in them. 

No one will deny that the world so made promotes man’s 
happiness. The brute creation cannot appreciate beauty, and 
hence their happiness was not taken into the account in this 
thing. An ox can detect poisonous herbs by their odors, but 
he never stops to admire a sunset; he has no passion for mig- 
nonette. The dog will trample down the finest parterre, in 
search of a bone. Man alone of all creatures on earth is per- 
mitted to share with the Divine Being in the enjoyment of the 
beautiful. And has not that Being dealt toward man, in that 
respect, with a Godlike benevolence? He has made the earth 
a paradise—not a prison house. He has not made it simply 
endurable, but a place of delight. 

These things being so, the beautiful in nature should receive 
attentive regard. Some men affect indifference to every form 
of beauty, and others associate a taste for such things with 
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mental effeminacy. The finest lilly pleases them less than the 
blossom of the vine, for it promises nothing really usefal. The 
most beautiful river charms them only as it feeds canals, or 
drives machinery. ‘The most stately tree excites only appre- 
hension of its injury to some growing crop, or suggests calcula- 
tion as to its worth in fire-wood and lumber. Let such men 
hear the words of Channing. ‘ Suppose that I were to visit a 
cottage, and to see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of 
Raphael, and every spare nook filled with statues of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and that I were to learn that neither 
man, woman, nor child, ever cast an eye at these miracles of 
art, how should I feel their privation! how should I want to 
open their eyes, and help them to comprehend and feel the lov- 
liness and grandeur which in vain courted their notice. But 
every dweller in the country is living in the works of a diviner 
artist ; and how much would his existence be elevated, could 
he see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, pro- 
portions, and moral expression ! ” 

This love of the beautiful should be carefully fostered. Too 
often is it repressed and overshadowed by severely practical 
pursuits. Were it more assiduously cultivated, we should see 
less of that growing materialism and epicureanism which now 
prevail, less of that perilous haste to be rich, less of that vulgar 
ambition for display, and more real culture of mind and sim- 
plicity of manners, more purity and contentment. Happily, 
the means for its culture are confined to no class in society. 
Wealth and power may lock up many rare specimens of art 
from the common gaze, but they cannot monopolize the sunset, 
nor the thousand forms of beauty which fill the earth. 

It hardly need be added here, that it is this to enjoy the 
beautiful. Did not the Son of God, as he trod the earth, delight 
to look upon its various, pleasing aspects? ‘* Consider,’ said 
he, ‘ the lillies of the field! . . . Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these.” Man might have lived a 
brute’s life, subsisting upon roots and nuts, but God saw fit to 
endow him with a higher style of existence, and planned the 
world expressly to minister to his intellectual wanis nd taste. 
Does it then become man to turn away from all these things as 
from things forbidden? They are a royal gift, and should be 
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gratefully received. They are nota radical cure for the ills of 
life, but they are a most pleasing solace. They serve to refine 
and elevate the taste, to calm the passions, to soothe grief, and 
lighten heavy burdens. 

No one need fear that the beautiful in nature—say what he 
will of art—will prove a snare to him. Why should it not 
rather purify his thoughts, and lift them upward, give them 
higher conceptions of God and of heaven? For, if God has so 
wonderfully adorned this distant and comparatively insignifi- 
cant planet, what will He not do in the immediate presence of 
His throne ? 

The view we have now taken, suggests an argument for rural 
improvement. If, as many suppose, man has brought in a 
measure of deformity upon the otherwise beautiful earth, let 
him seek to restore the earth to its primitive loveliness. He 
cannot, indeed, robe the entire globe in the beauty of Eden, 
but he can remove much of its ugliness, can fertilize much of its 
barrenness, and some small portions of its surface he can highly 
adorn. He can clear away wild forests, root out the thorn 
and thistle, and clothe even the most sterile soil with verdure. 
Whatever is already beautiful, he can preserve from desecra- 
tion. He can erect comfortable and tasteful dwellings, and so 
arrange them within and without, that their occupants shall 
have daily familiarity with objects affording and promoting 
refinement. 

Were the public taste more generally and highly cultivated 
our hillsides and valleys would present a spectacle of greater 
beauty than they now exhibit. The neat cottage, the farm 
house, the mansion, each embowered in leafy beauty, would 
speak, in no mistaken language, of contentment and social cul- 
ture. Broad avenues of trees, mile after mile, would refresh 
the highway traveller. Public parks and gardens, and ceme- 
teries would be amply provided in the neighborhood of all our 
cities and villages. And above all, each home would be sur- 
rounded with whatever could lend it ornament and grace, bind- 
ing to it the heart of the child and the man of years, weaving 
about it precious memories which no lapse of time, nor change 
of fortune could ever destroy. 
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THE GUIDING STAR AND LIFE’S DISCIPLINE. 


BY MRs, C. B. 
“TI dreamed, yet ’twas not al! a dream.” 


I stoop for the second time upon an eminence, that over- 
looked the broad plain of human life. With untiring interest 
I contemplated its ever-varying scenes, some of which were 
beautiful beyond description, while others were repellent, or 
attracted but to give pain to the observer. I looked for a long 
time at its numerous paths running in every direction; the 
broad highways thronged with crowds of travellers, the 
strait and narrow ways where the numbers were compara- 
tively few. Some seemed isolated, others were gathered in 
small groops or families. On one of these my attention was 
soon concentrated. Its most powerful attraction was a beau- 
tiful child. Her face was glowing with health and radiant 
with happiness. Flowers of rarest hue and fragrance were 
springing up beneath her feet and on every side of her. She 
plucked them till her dimpled hands were full, and in her in- 
fant glee her silvery voice rang forth, peal on peal of gay and 
happy laughter. With but few exceptions the flowers were 
thornless, but from contact with those that were not, she was 
as far as possible shielded by the watchful guardianship of a 
mother’s love; and if the delicate fingers sometimes felt a 
sting, and the blue eyes filled with tears, they were like the 
summer shower, and were quickly chased away by the sun- 
shine of a mother’s smile. On she bounded, her light step 
scarcely crushing the verdure beneath her feet, while ever and 
anon a strain of music burst from her rosy lips, sweeter to my 
ear than the sweetest songs of binds, for it was the song of a 
young immortal; the language of a heart whose mirror-like 
surface was not yet so covered over with the dust of earth 
that it. could not reflect back the image of him who had 
kindled its living light. 

With rapt attention I watched her progress, her angelic 
beauty, her every motion so full of artless grace, and won-, 
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dered in myself how long she would remain so joyous and 
pure, where spirits of evil were even striving to lure from the 
paths of innocence and peace. But deeply asI was interested 
in the child, I found that I must soon lose sight of her. 

As we proceeded, (for I too was a traveller,) my course was 
through a valley so bounded by mountain and forest, that the 
plain was hid from my view. But over hill and valley, 
surmounting every barrier, there came to me a little quiet 
messenger telling me that it was well with the child. 

When I saw her again she was no longer a child, but a 
youthful maiden ; and glad was I to know that she was still in 
the path of truth and duty, and not as when a child because 
she was led in it, but because it was her chosen way,and she 
loved to walk in it. True, her path was sometimes rugged, 
and not always cloudless, but the difficulties of the way 
pressed not upon her spirits, for a bright guiding star was be- 
fore her, and beside her, as of old, was her guardian angel, a 
mother’s love. With that love for a shield and the Star for a 
guide, she hardly felt the thorns that were sometimes in her 
path, and her step, though more subdued than in childhood, 
was still firm and elastic ; the arched brow, the deep, earnest 
expression and lustre of the beaming eye, as it sought to look 
jnto the long vista before her, told of bright hopes and joyous 
anticipations. She was a pattern of filial love and duty, as 
well as of sisterly affection. A little group of brothers and 
sisters looked to her for aid and sympathy, and never looked 
in vain. One little tender one she often carried in her arms. 
They called her Lily, a name characteristic, not only of the 
unsullied fairness of her complexion, but of her sweet humil- 
ity and gentleness of character. And as I looked upon her, I 
involuntarily exclaimed, blessed is the mother of such a 
daughter. And the spirit voice at my side responded, 
“ Blessed indeed! and blessed is the daughter of such a 
mother ! ” 

As yet the little band was unbroken. No serpent had en- 
tered their Eden, no rude hand had snatched a bud or flower. 
Death had found no victim there. Buta strangercame. He 
had seen and loved the beautiful Lily, and he longed to pluck 
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the coveted blossom from its parent stem and wear it in his own 
bosom. With winning smile, and soft, persuasive words, he 
won her guileless heart, then asked her of her parents, as the 
choicest treasure earth could give. He promised to shield her 
from ill and to strew her path with flowers, aye to bear her in 
his arms when she was weary, even as the shepherd bears the 
tender lambs. 

To his many fair promises they yielded her. There were 
tears in her blue eyes as she asked her father’s and her moth- 
er’s blessing, but with a woman’s undoubting trust she laid 
her hand in his, who had promised to shield her from the 
storms of earth, and as they took another path, she consoled 
herself with the thought that there were intersecting ways 
connecting the new road with the old one, which would ena- 
ble her to communicate with the dear friends from whom, for 
the first time in her life pilgrimage, she was separated. 

But despite of these reflections, sad memories crowded upon 
her; her eye was downcast and her step lingering and un- 
steady. Buta manly arm was around her, dark eyes looked 
lovingly upon her, and sweet words of affection were whisp- 
ered in her ear. He told her that she was the light of his 
earthly existence, and he would be her strength and solace ; 
that she was dearer to him than allelse. She listened and be- 
lieved. Happily for her peace she did not know that she had 
a rival in his love. But soit was. Deep in his inmost heart 
there was enshrined an idol. That he worshipped. ‘To that 
everything else was made subservient. Next to that he loved 
the artless young creature he had won to be the companion of 
his life-journey. He loved her because she was necessary to 
the happiness of that darling idol-self. He loved her as a 
treasure which it gratified the pride of self to exhibit, as a 
prize that his resistless charms had won. He loved her as a 
precious gem that he might wear to adorn himself. For such 
a love as this she had yielded the wealth of her young heart’s 
first affections, rendered more pure and unselfish by the germs 
of holy love already implanted and cherished. 

As yet she had kept in view her guiding Star, for she knew 
that while she did this her feet trod safely on the path of life. 
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But the tendrils of her heart were twining more and more 
around the object of her love, and, like the clinging vine, she 
trusted more and more to his support and guidance, until she 
forgot the safe and never-failing guide. 

As thus they went on, they came to two paths but slightly 
diverging. ‘They seemed undecided which to take. I was 
much surprised at this, for it was plain to me which path was 
the right. One was narrow and seemed a continuation of that 
they had been travelling ; the other was broad and bordered 
with gaudy flowers and tempting fruit; but wo to him who 
plucked the one or attempted to partake of the other. The 
first were either scentless or offensive in their odor, the last, 
though very fair to look upon, was bitter to the taste, and its 
nauseating effect was not soon counteracted. But this our 
travellers had yet to learn. The strait and narrow path had 
fewer flowers, but they were delicate and rare, and possessed 
a delicious fragrance that was grateful and reviving to the 
weary pilgrim. Its fruits, though not so plenty or of so fair 
an outside, were pleasant in their flavor and refreshing to body 
and mind. This Lily well knew, for she had walked long in 
the narrow way. But she was blinded by her love for her 
husband, and with implicit faith she trusted to his assurance 
and entered the broad way. 

So intense was the anxiety with which I had watched their 
decision that I cried in agony of spirit, ““O is there none to 
warn that too confiding young wife that the path she has taken 
leads down to death?” The voice at my side whispered, 
“calm thy troubled spirit. She is dear to the Lord of the 
pilgrims and she shall not perish, but she must learn one bitter 
life-lesson, and she will never again stray from the path of 
duty. And look! His angels watch around her and will guard 
her safety till this painful discipline shall terminate.” 

Poor Lily! her shrinking feet at every step were pierced 
with thorns; her vision could no longer penetrate the thicken- 
ing gloom, and terror-stricken she clung to the arm of her 
companion, and with frantic earnestness implored him to lead 
her back to the path they had left. But impatient and angry 
at what he called her childish fear, he shook from him her 
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trembling clasp. Her blanched lips only uttered, “ Father, 
forgive him,”’ and she sank senseless to the earth. Was she 
forsaken? No. Ministering spirits hovered about her, and 
swift messengers sped to the path her childhood’s feet had 
pressed, and soon a gentle hand was clasping hers and a sweet 
but familiar voice addressed her. 

“ Arise, my daughter, and flee from this dreadful place, 
where the very flowers exhale poison, and venomous reptiles 
lurk in every nook.” 

“(, mother, dearest mother, how can I escape? Dangers 
are on every side, darkness enshrouds us as a garment, and 
I have lost sight of my guiding star.” 

* You do not see it because your face is turned from it: 
Yonder it beams in resplendent beauty. No cloud can ob- 
scure its changeless lustre; no darkness so thick that its 
piercing rays cannot penetrate. Beneath its hallowed light 
return with me to the loved companions of your early youth, 
there to remain till you recover strength to grapple with the 
temptations and perils, that in your earth-bound way you 
must necessarily encounter; and never again let earthly 
love or earthly trust tempt you to turn your back upon its 
life-giving light.” 

Again she was the centre of that family group, and gentle 
hands prepared a couch of rest for her exhausted frame. 
Her husband stood by with dark and sullen brow. Self- 
convicted of error, yet proud and unrelenting, he uncon- 
sciously laid open to view the darkest passions of his heart. 

I pondered upon what I had seen, and my heart was sad. 
But the voice at my side said, —‘* Mourn not. There is balm 
for the wounded spirit ; there isa Physician that can heal 
even that broken heart. Already light is dawning upon it. 
The beams of the Sun of righteousness will penetrate its 
deepest recesses. In the paths of truth and duty she will 
find peace and strength to meet life’s discipline ; and though 
her way will sometimes be rugged, she will, at last, reach a 
haven of blissful rest.” 

Almost at the close of a long and toilsome day, my path 
led up a steep ascent, which it was evident must be sur- 
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mounted before I could find a place of rest for the approach- 
ing night. 

“Yonder summit terminates your path of duty for to- 
day,” said a voice at my side. “Short of its attainment 
you cannot find peace, nor that invigorating rest necessary 
to fit you for the morrow.” 

Rallying my nearly exhausted energies, I continued to 
climb, and soon found that much of the difficulty existed only 
in imagination. With grateful hearts we gathered around a 
spring of sparkling water, bathing our heated brows and 
drinking plenteous draughts of the life-giving beverage. Its 
delicious coolness refreshed us and cleansed from the dust 
and impurity inseperable from the day’s travel. Then a new 
pleasure awaited us. The whole broad plain of human life 
lay spread out before us like a vast moving panorama, and, 
for a time, we contemplated it in silent wonder. I had pre- 
viously looked upon the scene several times, but its features 
were ever changing and it possessed an interest that was 
always new. But I gazed not long ere my thoughts recurred 
to Lily. My eye ranged from group to group in search of 
that in which I had last seen her. I discovered it at last, 
but she was not there. Where was she? Before my ques- 
tion was expressed in words, the Voice at my side said, — 

“ Lily is the centre of yonder circle gathered into the little 
arbor by the wayside. All the day long she pressed on in 
her weary pilgrimage, with one little helpless babe clinging to 
her side and another on her bosom, and now rest is very 
sweet; but it will be sweeter far in that celestial world to 
which she is soon to go.” 

I eagerly looked in the direction indicated, but it was some 
time before I could recognize in the pale mother, reclining 
upon a couch, with her little ones clustering around her, the 
once beautiful Lily. But, though her face was pallid and 
care-worn, it had lost none of that sweet expression of inno- 
cence and gentleness that characterized her youth. She was 
still very lovely. No silver threads mingled with the abund- 
ance of golden hair that was brushed smoothly back from the 
fair brow marked by many a line of sorrow. Yet peace had 
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left its impress there. Her life-discipline had done its work, 
Like gold seven times refined, her heart was purified from 
earthly dross, her spirit ripe for the celestial world. And, 
as the immortal part matured, the earthly was wasting away, 
Her husband bent over her couch, bathed her throbbing 
temples and spoke to her, gentle, soothing words. <A sweet, 
sad smile wreathed her white lips, and an expression of grate- 
ful tenderness lighted her eye, but was blended with a look 
of surprise. It was evident that his gentle ministration was 
unwonted and unexpected; and that he had been more accus- 
tomed to receive tender offices than to bestow them. 

Poor Lily! she had toiled on by the side of her husband, 
and though he would sometimes walk with her for days, in 
dark and sullen silence, yet she complained not, but was 
grateful if she sometimes received a kind word or an approv- 
ing smile. But it could not be always thus. Her heart was 
broken at last; and he, who had promised to shield her from 
the storms of earth, had done the deed. But his spiritual 
monitor clung to him, and, faithful to her mission, she im- 
proved every golden opportunity to awaken in him just views 
of himself. She led his memory far back on life’s journey, 
and whispered, —* Let the future atone for the past.” 

Tn obedience to her suggestion, he bent over the couch of 
Lily, as we have seen, and her glance of grateful affection 
sent asharper pang to his heart than the keenest reproaches 
could have done. Well would it have been for him if he had 
yielded his heart to the salutary influences then acting upon 
it. But long cherished habits of self-indulgence had not fitted 
him to resist temptation. In the dusk of the evening there 
stood by his side a syren tempter, whose “ lips dropped as a 
honey-comb,” “whose mouth was smoother than oil.” Lily’s 
pleading glance, and the still small voice of his monitor, were 
alike unheeded. He yielded to the enticements of the syren 
and went forth from that sacred resting-place, around which 
angels were encamped, to the dwelling of her whose “ guests 
are in the depths of hell.” His monitor still lingered by his 
side, but her bearing was changed. She was no longer the 
gentle pleader, but the indignant avenger. Her voice ceased 
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not to ring upon his ear; and when his vile pleasure had 
turned to pain it drove him back to the hallowed spot he had 
left for the blandishments of a wanton. As he approached 
the arbor, a voice whispered in his ear, — 

“Thou art too vile to enter here, nevertheless, for her sake 
it is permitted. Go, look upon the flower that thou hast 
crushed and repent; for so surely as the Lord liveth, every 
tear that thou hast caused her to shed, shall be a thorn in 
thy nightly pillow, and fill they soul with bitter and deep 
unrest.” 

With his head bowed with shame, he approached the couch. 
There she lay, colorless as the flower whose name she bore, 
her head resting on the beautiful breast that had pillowed it 
in infancy. Her mother had obeyed a hasty summons and 
was by her side to leave her no more while the spirit clung 
to its frail earthly tenement. Lily knew that she was passing 
away from earth, and with filial confidence she had resigned 
her children to the guardianship of him who gave them. 
But one thought still bound her fettered spirit to the earth. 
It was that the companion of her life-journey was wandering 
in forbidden ways, among objects whose very touch was pol- 
lution, and in companionship that was death to everything 
pure and holy., An intense earnestness of feeling was ex- 
pressed in every lineament of her face, as with clasped hands 
and eyes upraised to heaven she pleaded for a guilty child 
of earth. The troubled look passed away. Her prayer was 
heard, and the wanderer stood before her. An unearthly 
light shone in her eye and her voice was low as she addressed 
him, but every word was distinctly uttered. 

“My earthly pilgrimage is ended. Life’s burdens have 
been too heavy for me—I have sunk beneath the load; and 
who shall guide these little ones in the way of life? Shall 
their father be wandering in the road that leads down to 
darkness and death, while they tread life’s slippery paths 
alone ?” 

“TJ will strive to do right,” he replied, in a voice choked 
with intensity of emotion. 

“Then I hope again to meet thee when thy pilgrimage is 
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ended. I see a golden pathway extending from earth to 
the very portals of the celestial city whose gates stand open 
wide ; and oh its radiant glories! Already angels have come 
to guide my upward flight along the untried road; and though 
between it and me there intervenes a cloud, my guardian 
attendants will guide me safely through it, and [ do not fear, 
Adieu, loved ones of earth, they are waiting for me.” 

The night passed away, and in the early morning twilight 
the sad-hearted travellers commenced another day’s journey. 
They missed the affection that had blessed them hitherto; 
but spirits of love guided those whom a mother’s hand had 
led, and soon one little helpless babe was borne away to its 
mother’s bosom. Again, for a long time, I saw them not; 
and then there came again the’ “ little quiet messenger,” tell- 
ing me of the father — that after a long, toilsome and pain- 
ful journey, wherein he had walked steadily, even sternly in 
the path of duty, earnestly endeavoring to guide his children 
aright, his limbs at last refused to perform their office and he 
fell by the wayside. Darkiiess had often enshrouded him; 
but one bright gleam of light illumined his last closing day. 

Some of Lily’s children are still pilgrims on the earth, and 
I sometimes see them, when, at long intervals, our paths con- 
verge, and gladly see them walking carefully in the light of 
the beautiful star that guided their angel mother to the celes- 
tial city. May they meet her there. ; 

TeLutinc Mortuer.— A cluster of girls stood about the door of 
the school-room one afternoon, engaged in a close conversation, when 
a little girl joined them and asked what they were doing. 

“T am telling the girls a secret, Kate, and we will let you know, 
if you will promise not to tell any one as long as you ‘ live,” was the 
reply. 

“T wont tell any one but my mother,” replied Kate. “TI tell her 
everything, for she is my best friend.” 

“ No, not even your mother; no one in the world.” 

“ Well, then, I can’t hear it; for what I can’t tell my mother, is 
not fit for me to know.” 

After speaking these words, Kate walked away, slowly, and per” 
haps sadly, yet with a quiet conscience, while her companions went 
_ on with their secret conversation. 
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POLLY CLARK, 
OR, OLD AGE MADE HAPPY. 


BY REV. D H. BABCOCK, 


Many women when they grow old—when they have outlived 
their generation, while new customs, manners, and modes of 
life, break in upon their settled habits, become sad, gloomy, 
morose and fretful— they do not enjoy themselves, neither do 
they permit those around them to be happy. They feel that 
they have passed the period of their usefulness, and contin- 
ually mourn the degeneracy of the age to which their advanced 
years have introduced them. 

But then there are exceptions to this rule; and it is impor- 
tant to all to know how these exceptions occur — how old age 
can be made cheerful, and a long life continue to be a happy 
one. Those plans of life are imperfect that omit any period, 
and if ‘all is well that ends well,’ that which pertains to the 
close of life is of peculiar importance. All ladies ought to 
hope that they shall live many years, attain to a great age — 
they ought to anticipate this period with as much anxiety and 
care, as they do that in which they hope to be blest with loving 
husbands and affectionate children. Perhaps no part of their 
existence occupies /ess of their thoughts than this, and, as a re- 
sult, the gloom of age covers up all the sprightliness of youth 
and the cheerfulness of womanhood. Any light therefore that 
can be thrown upon this subject may be useful. 

In that ancient town where the Pilgrims landed, lived, and 
died ; a few miles down the coast from that Rock so sacred 
and the centre of such hallowed associations, and near to the 
track of the Mayflower, as she bore her precious freight from 
the Old World to the New, lives Polly Clark, known far and 
wide as the oldest resident of the parish, and the most sensible 
and cheerful of aged people. Though ninety-five (April 17, 
1857,) years of age, she has, to some extent, attended to her 
own domestic affairs. She lives with her eldest son, and what 
adds to the peculiarity of her position, her son’s wife’s mother, 
an interesting and intelligent lady of ninety years or more 
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lives with her, and, being more feeble than she, looks up to 
her for assistance in many of those things in which aid is need- 
ful. These ladies—these nonagenarians— room together, 
sleep together, amuse and interest each other, and manifest for 
each other the affection of children; and thus they have done 
for more than twenty years, or ever since the marriage of their 
children brought them together. 


The subject of our narrative was born but a few rods from 
the parsonage at South Plymouth. Her father has been dead 
ninety years, and her husband twenty-nine. She has been a 
member of the Congregational Church fifty years ; sat under 
the ministry of nine settled pastors ; her memory extends back 
of all the Presidents to the reign of the kings; back to the 
Revolution and Declaration of Independence. She takes a 
deep interest in the affairs of the Parish, the Church, and the 
community; her judgment in matters pertaining thereto is 
deemed worthy of much consideration. 


A few months since, she went up to the house of God and 
gathered with his people around the table of Christ; of those 
that joined the church before and with her not more than three 
were there, and they were younger than she by fifteen years or 
more. She reads the Bible daily, and that without glasses; 
and oftentimes aloud for the entertainment of her aged friend, 
whose dim sight does not allow her the privilege of reading her- 
self. She says that she can perceive that lier eye-sight has been 
failing since she was ninety years old. About once a month, in 
pleasant weather, a mecting is held at the house where she and 
her loved and aged associate resides. She enjoys it much, and 
the many precious revivals with which this place has been 
blest, have greatly gladdened her heart. 

The people here attribute her great age and prolonged vigor 
and vivacity to the quietness of her life, and the cheerfulness of 
her disposition. Her son, (now sixty-four years of age,) with 
whom she lives, says “he does not remember of ever secing 
her angry, or of hearing her utter a harsh word. She never 
manifests excessive joy, or shows outward signs of excessive 
grief, even in times of the greatest affliction.” 
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She made— she still makes—a right use of reason and 
revelation. Though prompt, energetic and industrious, she 
is never in a hurry; she never attempts to make the stars 
move any faster in their course, nor to precipitate the plans, 
purposes and providences of God. When her youngest son 
took a fancy to the sea as a theatre of action and a place for 
earning a living, she did not say to him harshly, “ You must 
not go ;” did not excite his opposition, though she felt strongly 
opposed, but said to him, “ You do thus and so a year or two 
more, and then if you still wish to go, we will take it into con- 
sideration.” (During the prescribed interval he became in- 
terested both in intellectual and eternal things, determined to 
study for the ministry, and now, as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, has a wide field and great op- 
portunities for usefulness. If she had sent him to sea immedi- 
ately (as some mothers would have done) he would not, proba- 
bly, have accomplished a thousandth part of the good he has ; 
or, if she had arbitrarily denied his request, he might have 
gone contrary to her wishes and a sad alienation taken place. 

Her only surviving daughter’s husband found business in 
California and wished his wife to come on. In reference to it 
this aged mother remarked, “1 did not say a word against her 
going, for I felt as if she ought to be there.” 1t was quite un- 
certain whether she would ever see her daughter again, yet she 
felt that the claims of a husband were stronger than those of a 
mother, and she cheerfully assented to her departure. 

She used reason; she brought it to bear on all important 
questions. But with this reason revelation was blended. She 
had faith in God — she believed that if her duty was truly per- . 
formed she might safely trust Him; therefore she was hopeful, 
she looked on the bright side of everything. And her cheer- 
fulness added to the number of her friends; in so mild a sun- 
shine most individuals like to bask. All needful attentions 
have been bestowed upon her. Her children have all been in 
places of influence and responsibility, as minister, deacon, 
teachers, Sabbath School teachers, teachers of sacred music, 
and active members of society. And some of her grandchil- 


dren take the world about as easy as she, with a faith as strong 
20 
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and an energy as persevering. The grand secret of her suc. 
cess is that she governed herself— controlled her feelings ac- 
cording to the rules of reason and the precepts of the gospel; 
and thus was she capacitated to govern others —to control 
them not so much by authority as by a course which carries a 
conviction of propriety with it. And now all around her feel 
a respect and veneration for her. 

Great changes have taken place not only in the ninety-five 
years of her existence, but also since she reached the period of 
active life; but she has judgment to perceive that these changes 
have not all been for the worse —that the world has not all 
together gone backward — that there are now as good people- 
as happy and as wise people as when she was in her prime. 
There is a primitive and Christian simplicity in her appearance, 
manners and deportment. She makes no pretensions; sets up 
no claim to the notice of others. She pays no homage to 
fashion, yet complains not of those who are affected by its reg. 
ulations. 

When her pastor had been calling elsewhere, she said, “ It is 
sometime since I saw you, but there are many sick people for 
you to visit, and if you call upon them, I ought not to com. 
plain.” How much happier is a person in that frame of mind 
than one who is continually exclaiming “ You never call here 
— it is six months —it is a year since you entered this dwell 
ing, and when you do call you don’t make any stop.” With 
some aged people the house is rather too cold or too hot ; they 
want attentions just at the time when it cannot well be had, 
and wish to help themselves when it is safe and better that they 
should have help. 

Since these things are so how important itis that young ladies 
should earnestly seek those qualities ef mind and heart that 
will give to them a serene old age, should study to be reasona- 
ble in their feelings, cheerful in their conversation, and judi- 
cious in their remarks ¢o and about others; study to acquire 
that knowledge of human nature and those Christian graces 
which give a perfection to all other charms. 












A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


















A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


A corresPoNnDENT of the Cambridge Chronicle, writing from 
Nantucket, gives the following beautiful example of disinter- 
ested benevolence : — 

Many years ago a husband and father started from his home 
fo commence his morning work in a rope-walk upon our island. 
Breakfast time came, and as was her wont, his faithful wife left 
her home to convey her husband’s breakfast to him. The snow 
had been falling for some time, but she heeded it not, and 
started to cross some open lots in the outskirts of our town. 
The wind blew violently, and the blinding snow disturbed her 
so that she lost her path, and when found, some time after, she 
was leaning against a rail fence smothered, frozen, dead. The 
father died also, I think, ere long, and their two orphan chil- 
ren were taken to our almshouse. Years passed, and the 
children grew to womanhood, and in turn were wives and moth- 
ers. ‘The husband of one of them was drowned a few years 
ago near our island, leaving several young children. An aged 
man who had befriended his wife in early years, then took her 
to his home, and there she toiled hard to support her children. 
In some way the old man’s property was used, until he had 
nothing left but his humble dwelling. Then the widow toiled 
to support him, till he saw that she was wasting away under 
her arduous labor, and nobly, generously, sent for a lawyer. 
and gave her his cottage, which he had toiled hard to obtain, 
and in which he had hoped to spend his days, and went him- 
self to dwell in our almshouse. He shares a pauper’s home 
to-day, but his gray hairs are a crown of glory to him. The 
widow would have preferred to struggle on for her benefactor, 
but he knew that his life’s sands were almost run, and it mat- 
tered little where he should lie in the hour of death. 

One day last winter a lady gave the children of this poor 
widow some food for their hard-working mother, and an apple 
each for themselves. When she next saw them, she asked how 
they liked the apples, and the reply was : 

“We did not eat them ourselves, but carried them to our 
grandfather at the poor-house.” 
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The teacher of our High School recently related the above 
to a large audience at a Sabbath School festival in our town, 
and while tears flowed freely even down the cheek of manhood, 
at the pathetic account, of which very few had any knowledge, 
every true heart recognized the real nobility of the aged pau- 
per; and deemed such an act of self-sacrifice at once generous 
and disinterested. 


Tue Bear AND THE CuILpREN.—I will tell you a circumstance 
which occurred a year ago in a country town in the south of Ger- 


many. ‘The master of a dancing bear was sitting in the room of an 
inn, eating his supper; whilst the bear, poor harmless beast! was 
tied up behind the wood-stack in the yard. 

In the room up stairs three little children were playing about. 
Tramp, tramp! was suddenly heard on the stairs; who could it be? 
The door flew open, and enter —the bear, the huge, shaggy beast 
with his clanking chain! ‘Tired of standing so long in the yard 
alone, bruin had at length found his way to the staircase. At first 
the little children were in a terrible fright at this unexpected visit, 
and each ran into a corner to hide himself. But the bear found them 
all out, and put his muzzle snuffing up to them, but did not harm 
them in the least. He must be a big dog, thought the children, and 
they began to stroke him familiarly. The bear stretched himself out 
at his full length upon the floor, and the youngest boy rolled over 
him, and nestled his curly head in the shaggy black fur of the beast 
Then the eldest boy went and fetched his drum, and thumped away 
on it with might and main; whereupon bear stood erect upon his 
hind legs, and began to dance. What glorious fun! Each boy 
shouldered his musket; the bear must of course have one too, and he 
held it tight and firm like a soldier! There’s a comrade for you my 
lads! and away they marched — one, two, — one, two! 

The door suddenly opened, and the children’s mother entered. 
You should have seen her — speechless with terror, her cheeks white 
as a sheet, and her eyes fixed with horror. But the youngest boy 
nodded with a look of intense delight, and cried, “Mamma, we are 
only playing at soldiers!” At that moment the master of the bear 
appeared, 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 
“ The Songs of Zion.” — Psalm 137: 1—9. 


Tuts psalm, written probably by one of the Jewish captives in 
Babylon, wells up from the deepest fountain of sorrow in the human 
soul. ‘There the children of the captivity had been oppressed more 
than three-score years. Those who were taken in childhood and 
youth from Palestine, who remembered the temple in which their 
fathers worshipped, the cities in which they dwelt, the joy with 
which they sung their national airs, were far advanced in age. 

Alas, how. changed their condition! They were several hundred 
miles from their sweet homes, — away, far away from the cherished 
scenes of their childhood and from the sepulchres of their fathers — 
in the place from which their ancestor Abraham fled in abhorrence of 
idolatry, and where they were surrounded with its abominations— 
reduced to the most menial servitude and subjected to the greatest 
indignities. 

Scattered through that great valley of the Eastern continent, they 
seated themselves beneath the shade of the willows, on the branches 
of which they hung their harps and which abounded along the banks 
of the rivers Tigris, Euphrates and their tributaries. There they 
went for retirement and devotion on God’s holy day; and as they sat 
contrasting their present poverty, oppression and woe with their 
former wealth, freedom and joy, the cup of their sorrow overflowed 
and they wept aloud when they remembered Zion. 

What a scene for an artist!—a company of captive Israelites 
weeping under the willow trees upon which their neglected harps 
are suspended! The river rolls in silent grandeur before them. 
Behind them is the city of Babylon with its temples, turrets and 
towers; with its massive walls and brazen gates; with its beautiful 
surroundings of gardens, orchards and vineyards — while on the dis- 
tant hills numberless flocks and herds are grazing. Among these 
weeping, praying captives, there suddenly appears a company of 
their oppressors with haughty mein and insolent bearing, like that 
of the Philistines toward Samson. 
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“Sing us one of the songs of Zion,” the captors say to their cap- 


tives. Why did they make this request? Was it from a sincere 
desire to unite with them in worship? They were idolators, not 
proselytes to Judaism. Was it for the gratification of curiosity and 
musical taste? Possibly it may have been; yet with this sentiment 
may have blended a love of novelty, a desire to relieve the monotony 
by the chanting of a Hebrew melody with the harp accompaniment. 
The idea was probably suggested by the observation of their harps 
on the willows, which they so commonly employed in the high praise 
of their God. With the Hebrews, these songs were associated with 
all that was most interesting and sacred in worship. 

But the idolatrous Babylonians would hear them froin no religious 
motive, but merely for enlivening a pastime and the gratification of 
their love of music. Their tantalizing request called forth the most 
doleful lament from God’s captive people: “ How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?” Literally, “how can we sing the 
song of Jehovah in the land of a foreign people;” that is, amidst 
idolatry, in a place so remote from our beloved Zion and for a pur- 
pose not at all harmonious with our sentiments and feelings. They 
here express the true idea of sacred music, the specific difference 
between it and every other species of harmony ; this consists in the 
expression of religious sentiment for the purpose of worship. It 
exercises the voice, the mind, the heart. 

Sut no such idea entered into the mind of the Babylonians. 
They were idolaters and without any proper conception of true 
religious homage. They sought only amusement —an object entirely 
incongruous with the piety of these captives. 

The thought of it prompted a deep sigh for Jerusalem — its tem- 
ple and rites of worship which they charge their souls never to 
forget: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If Ido not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
Here is patriotism baptized at the altar of God — piety sustained by 
the most hallowed memories — the dominent desires of a devout 
mind centered upon the visible kingdom of God. 

Their strong love of Zion naturally awoke a holy indignation 
against her enemies, especially against Nebuchadnezzar and his 
allied forces which. overthrew her; against Edon or Idumia, which 
joined that unholy alliance. Theirs was not the spirit of retaliation 
and revenge, but of a just and holy displeasure. 

So vivid are their conceptions of the leading part which their 
kindred, the Edomites, took in their own capture and in their over- 
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throw of their city, that they hear again the shout of the rush to 
the fearful charge, —“ Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation 
thereof.” This dreadful war-hoop, after half a century, is still ring- 
ing in their ears. They did rase it— overturning its laws and 
altars, destroying its temple and walls, putting a multitude to death 
and carrying fifty thousand into captivity. Among these captives 
were Ezekiel and Mordecai, but Jeremiah was left in Judea to preach 
repentance and to prophecy to those who were left there of the res- 
toration which took place under Ezra and Nehemiah. 

While they meditate on the cruelty of the seige and destruction, 
their holy indignation burns; and by the spirit of prophecy they 
announce the reaction of this wickedness and foretell the just retri- 
bu‘ion of the Almighty: the Lord shall reward thee, O Babylon 
“as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” The memory of the 
infants and little children, thus inhumanly treated in the destruction 
of their city and country, fired the magazine of their holy wrath 
against their persecutors. In the day of visitation, their own chil- 
dren should meet a similar doom. 

Time rolls on, and at length fulfils the prediction. The destruc- 
tion of Babylon under Cyrus, was even more complete than that of 
Jerusalem, showing, that as sin multiplies, the intensity of divine 
displeasure on account of it increases. Her remorseless conquerors 


spared not her little children who were destroyed in great numbers. 


The city fell, and great was the fall of it. Its site no man has been 


able for many centuries to decipher, till recent English travellers and 
enterprising American missionaries have lately discovered the spot, 
and the relics of her ancient magnificence are being exhumed to 
give interest to the museums of these two countries, and to warn all 
who behold them, of the misery which overtakes sinners and of the 
retributive justice of God. 


A Nosit Boy. —A boy was once tempted by some of his com- 
panions to pluck ripe cherries from a tree which his father had for- 
bidden him to touch. “ You need not be afraid,” said one of his 
companions, “ for if your father should find out that you have taken 
them, he is so kind he would not hurt you.” “ That is the very 
reason,” replied the boy, “why I would not touch them. It is true 
my father would not hurt me; yet my disobedience I know would 
hurt my father, and that would be worse to me than anything else.” 
A boy who grows up with such principles, will be a man in the 
best sense of the word. It shows a regard for rectitude that will 
render him trustworthy under every trial. 
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LADIES CLOAKS. 
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We take this illustration and description of a cloak from Leslie’s 
autumn fashions. 

The form is that of a circle, very large and ample, and it is com- 
posed of fine drab silk plush, intersected by wide stripes of plain silk 
plush in brilliant colors, one of which extends down the centre of the 
back. The combination and contrast of these two opposite styles of 
the same beautiful material is very striking and original, and pro- 
duces the boldest and most daring effect. The drab centre of the 
hood is the form of a half-handkerchief, with the corner folded square 
across, and is finished by plaid side pieces and handsome tassels sus- 
pended from the corrers. Heavy cord and tassels fasten it at the 
throat, and should be thrown over the shoulders, and it is braced 
together down the front with pointed straps and buttons. 


LADIES DRESS CAP. 

This dress cap is made of white blonde and black lace, three short 
barbes of black lace falling back from the crown, and another sur- 
rounding it on the front. On each side there is a tuft of ribbon loops 
and ends of a lovely shade of violet, and narrow: insertions of the 
same are passed through the edges of the blonde quiltings, which ex- 
tend round and beyond the crown. 


SLIPPER WATCH BASKET. 

The form of the back of the slipper must be cut in cardboard and 
covered with colored velvet. Ruby, or blue, or green, or purple 
look extremely well, but as many other colors do so also, this must 
rest with the taste of the lady worker. The bunch of barley is formed 
of a satin bead which is very easily arranged into representations of 
the ears of barley, the surrounding spikes being put in with a single 
stitch of gold thread, from the point of each bead. The stalk down 
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the centre is formed by a row of small gold beads. The bow which 
ties up the cluster is done in chalk-white beads. 

The front of the slipper being thus worked, must be lined with 
wadded silk and fastened on the back, after which a quilting of ribbon, 
either of white or the same color as_ the velvet, is to be carried round 
the whole of the back. The front part having its own little border of 
white chalk beads, must be finished with a pretty rosette of ribbon in 
the front. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


A SQUARE COTTAGE. 


The plan exhibits a building, thirty eight feet front, and thirty- 
two in depth, with a wing of one or two stories, as the amount of ac- 
commodation needed may require—twenty feet by thirteen. 

A wide veranda stretches across the front, and in the centre is the 
entrance hall, No. 1, with s‘aircase. Upon one side is a sitting room, 
No. 2, which is fifteen feet square, and in its rear a dining room, No. 
8, fifteen feet by nineteen, provided with a china closet at one end, 
and corresponding with it an entry with drawers and wardrobe, lead- 
ing to a bed-room, No. 4, the dimensions of which are 14 feet by ten. 

No 5 is a parler, with veranda, and with one of smaller size at the 
side. This room is fifteen by twenty feet six inches. All these rooms 
are ten feet high in the clear. The wing contains a back entry, No 6, 
with outer door and store closet, lit by a small window, and next to 
this akitchen, No. 7, with a back stair-case to the rooms over (if the 
wings be made two stories in height) and under this, one to the cellar, 
which should be under the whole house, or only this portion, as the 
nature of the soil might permit. 

The kitchen contains a sink and cook’s closet, and is eight feet high 
in the clear. 
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PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR, 





The wood house, necessaries, and other out buildings, are intended 
to be in a distinct erection, connected with the rear of the house by a 
covered way, or disposed in such a manner as the nature of the situa- 
tion rendered desirable. 

The arrangement of the chamber floor affords four large sleeping- 
rooms above the apartments below, and two small ones; the latter 
contrived in front, at the end of the hall, and the other, by a continua- 
tion of the same partition across the end of the room over the dining 
room. 

The sleeping-room for servants would be in the wing. 

The hight of the chambers in the main body of the building is 
eight feet in the clear, with a space in the roof for storage. 

The view of the exterior shows that by simple grouping of the ne- 
cessary details of the building, a liveliness of effect can be obtained 
which the square form of ‘the place seldom permits. The common 
defect is in the persisting of country builders in filling their houses 
with windows—to the destruction of all of what the painters call 
breadth, and to the actual discomfort of the indwellers, who show 
their sense of the existence of evil by invariably keeping the windows 
closed by blinds inside or out, but who rarely have the good sense to 
resist the temptation to make their house, when building, a perfect 
glass case. Inthe plan under discussion, the whole effect would be 
destroyed by pairs of windows in each room, and it is strange how 
constantly, in house after house, the blunder is repeated. 


“Why is thirty-nine the number of lashes the Christian selects 
as the maximum of Christian flogging?” asked the Brahmin Poo- 
Poo of old Roger. Old Roger thought a moment. The question 
was a sarcastic one, and conveyed a severe reproof. “I suppose,” 
said he, “it is to keep within the limit of human forty-tude.” The 
Brahmin stroked his long beard, and the long tassel on his cap 
vibrated like a pendulum. 
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YELLOW SIBERIAN CRAB, 


[SEE PLATE.] 


There are few more impressive evidences of the progress of art 
and science than that afforded by a comparison of the crab with the 
almost endless varieties of the apple which have been produced from 
the parent-stock. To a person not familiar with the fact it seems 
well nigh incredible that they should have sprung from so mean an 
origin. Yet the process of multiplication goes on; many new and 
excellent varieties are added to our list every year. The plate at 
the beginning of this number is a faithful portrait of one species of 
the crab apple. This tree is a beautiful ornament of the garden.— 
Both the red and the yellow varieties of this fruit make rich preserves 
The blossoms of this variety are white and abundant, and fruit fair, 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, of regular form, and a little 
flattened. The stalk is two inches long and very slender. The 
calyx is small and a little suppressed, 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


BE COURTEOUS. 


Does a lady ever ride in an omnibus or a city rail-car? Women 
do often —and now and then a lady may, when impelled by some 
emergency of rain, or mud, or cash. The manner in which women 
take the seats vacated by gentlemen, who have in consequence to 
stand the remainder of the trip, is anything but confirmatory of the 
fact that our fair country women, as a classs, know what common 
courtesy is, practically. In a daily car riding of five or six years, we 
cannot remember as many instances of a lady-like acceptance of a 
profferred seat. It is almost universal, that a gentleman’s place is 
taken without the slighest acknowledgment’ by word, or look, or 
gesture, that a benefit has been conferred and received, and yet it is 
a very great accommodation ; for to stand in the passage-way, while 
the cars are in motion for a dozen squares or so, the centre of thirty 
pairs of eyes, is very short of purgatorial; and being such an accom- 
modation the smallest kind of a remuneration would be a word or look, 
or gesture of felt indebtedness. The perseverance which New-York 
gentlemen exhibit in instantoously quitting their seats when a car 
is crowded, and a woman enters, is highly creditable to their manli- 
ness and chivalry. 

We suggest, as a remedy, that all the “boarding schools,” “day 
schools” and “institutes” which have the prefix Female, hold.a con- 
vention immediately, if not sooner, for the purpose of debating the 
question, whether or not a professor of “ Politeness” might not be ap- 
pointed to universal advantage, whose duty it should be to “ give les- 
sons in politeness” to every young girl in the school, from her 
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entrance until her exit from the establishment We have seen totter- 
ing gray headed men resign their seats to young women, and not a 
smile, or curtsy or “thank you,” ever escape from their lips. Shame 
on the superficial, inadequate, corrupting and debasing system of 
“female boarding schools” and “ institutes” as a class, whose absorb- 
ing object is not to prepare the girls committed to their care to 
become helping wives, intelligent mothers, discreet matrons of a house- 
hold, and ornaments in useful and benevolent society, but to make 
money and return therefore a painted flower, a gilded time-piece, 
with no enduring quality but the brass of which it is chiefly composed. 
How sigh we for the wives, the mothers, the daughters of a by gone 
age ! 

‘Lhere is a name, now passed away, we love to think upon! a syn- 
onym, a representative in his age, of all that was honorable in his 
dealing, courteous in his depoctment, manly in his bearing, and Chris- 
tian in his heart, —a fine Virginia gentleman of the old school was 
James Harper. He once related to us the following incident : 

“ Some years ago, an old woman entered a public conveyance in 
Broadway : it was raining, and there was no vacant seat. I instantly 
offered her mine; she declined, and in a manner which showed that 
she felt she had no claim for the seat, nor to such an evidence of 
consideration from a stranger. I insisted ; and as if fearing to wound 
my feelings by a further refusal, she took it with a courteous expres- 
sion of her obligation. When she wanted to leave the conveyance, it 
stopped in a muddy part of the street, and feeling assured that I was 
with a lady I did not hesitate to pass out before her, and hand her to 
the side walk. I then returned to my seat doubly gratified: first in 
having it in my power to oblige a lady: and second in seeing that it 
was appreciated—not a common thing, doctor, now-a-days :” as he 
turned away with one of his hearty, full-souled laughs. 

But who was the lady? 5 

“T learned afterwards that it was Mrs. Alexander Hamilton.”— 


MOTHER’S APRON STRING. 


“ Before I’d be tied to my mother’s apron string — and such a big 
boy as you are, too.” 

The boy who uttered these words was looking through the slats of 
the fence in front of Widow Lane’s cottage, where Harry, her only 
son, stood with an axe in his hand chopping wood. Mrs. Lane had 
gone into the meadow to milk her cow, and left Harry to chop some 
wood, and take care of his sister Clara, who sat upon the door-sill 
tending her doll. 

“There’s no use in teasing me, Bill, I’ve told you a dozen times, 
I can’t go, and I don’t want to, either. I don’t care how much you 
make fun of me.” 

“Well, then, I'll go, Harry. You'll never make anything great 
till you break loose and have fun like other boys.” So saying, Bill 
Dixon went up to the tavern stoop to join a crowd of boys who 
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were ridiculing a poor old drunkard. Harry’s mother soon returned, 
and they all went in to a good comfortable supper, a cosy chat, and 
early slumbers. 

Though Bill Dixon could not shake Harry’s resolution by his ridi- 
cule, and had to go his way alone, I have thought much of his words, 
and have feared they might tempt some other boy from his mother’s 
side. “ Tied to your mother’s apron strings!” Who would think, 
to hear these words, that the mother thus spoken of was the best 
friend Harry had in the world. One who was denying herself many 
comforts to give her only son an education to, fit him to act a worthy, 
honorable part in life. Who would think that she had watched and 
tended him night and day when he was a sickly baby; and never 
had laid him down to sleep without praying for his soul; and that 
next to seeing him a Christian, she longed to have him become manly 
and noble, and far more than Bill Dixon could mean by being some- 
thing “ great.” 

Satan, who goes about “like a roaring lion, seeking ;whom he 
may devour,” puts these words into the mouths of wayward boys 
like Bill Dixon. He knows he never can make “anything great” 
of children he seeks to ruin, till he has persuaded them to “ break 
loose” from a mother’s influence. ‘Till this first step is taken his 
power is feeble, for nothing guards a boy from sin and danger, like 
the prayers and counsel of a pious mother. 

The Son of God, the only truly good being who ever lived on 
earth, and who was “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” obeyed his 
mother, and in dying gave her into the care of a beloved disciple. 
With this glorious example before you, fear not to be humbly obe- 
dient to your mother, even if you are a “big boy,” — when any one 
tries to ridicule you for being tied to “ your mother’s apron string,” 
remember the words of Scripture,-— 

“ My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother. 

“ Bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them about thy 
neck. 

“ When thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall 
keep thee ; and when thou wakest, it shall talk with thee.” 

“ They shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains 
about thy neck.” 

“ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 


Waar a Conression!— Lord Byron, in speaking of his life, 
said: “I once attempted to enumerate the happy days I had lived, 
which might, according to the common use of language, be called 
happy; I could not make them count more than eleven, and I believe 
I have a very distinct remembrance of every one. I often ask my- 
self whether between the present time and the day of my death, I 
shall be able to make up the round dozen.” 
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Domestic Yeast. — Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, with two gallons of water, 
for one hour. When milk-warm, bottle it with cork close. It will 
be fit for use in twenty-four hours. One pint of this yeast will nvake 
eighteen pounds of bread. 

WasuinG Fium.— Take one pound sal soda and half a pound 
of unslacked lime, put them ina gallon of water and boil twenty 
minutes; let it stand till cool, then drain off, and put it in a stone jug 
or jar. Soak your dirty clothes over night, or until they are well 
wet through, then ring them out and rub on plenty of soap, and in 
one boiler of clothes well covered over with water, add one tea- 
spoonful of the washing fluid. Boil half an hour briskly, then wash 
them thoroughly through one suds, and rinse well in two waters, and 
your clothes will look better than the old we ay of washing twice 
before boiling. 

Snake Buires.— Since writing our article on insect bites, we have 
noticed that a child was bitten on the arm by a rattlesnake. It was 
bound up in wet ashes; no ill results were observed to follow. 
Whiskey was swallowed freely. But as spirits have been known to 
fail signally in such eases, we may attribute the cure to the alkali 
of the ashes and water. 

SwALLowine Poison. — If poison should be swallowed acciden- 
tally, take two table-spoonfuls of ground mustard, mixed in warm 
water. It will operate as an instantaneous emetic. 


“Western Pone Breap.”—A quart of Indian Meal, put in a 
wooden bowl with as much salt as would be taken up with the 
thumb and fingers, that is about a teaspoonful; then add as much 
milk as will make it up into adherent dough, of which take up a 
double handful, laying it over on one hand and thus carry it to the 
pan or skillet for baking, turn it in with one pat of the hand, and so on 
until the vessel is full, and with a good heat, let it remain until the 
crust is a yellowish brown; put it on the table piping hot, press it 
open, lay in a large lump of grass butter just made, (if you can get 
such a thing,) and it is ready for demolition. 

Corn bread is best if eaten while it is hot; it becomes sodden as 
it cools. ‘The milk supercedes the use of lard or butter: no water is 
needed, although many use butter and water instead of milk; but the 
true constituents of aPone of bres ad, are meal, milk, salt, nothing else. 
If you add eggs, it becomes Johnny ‘cake, and is no longer a“ Pone of 
bread.” 

A more simple, healthful, nutricious and agreeable article of bread, 
is, in our opinion, never made than the one we have described. The 
roughness of the meal particles gives the advantages of brown bread ; 
its natural sweetness makes sugar or molasses unnecessary ; while the 
sweet milk answers all the purpose of soda or cream of tartar. 

It is important to put it in the pan for baking, the instant it is made, 
and to have it baked as rapidly as practicable without burning the 
crust, 








